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”f he advancement of knowledge,” 

fits Majesty the King is Patron «of\ the Society; and His 
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THE EARLY TASMANIAN PRESS, AND ITS 
STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 

By Herbert Heaton, M.A., M. Comm. ; Lecturer in History 
and Economics in the University of Tasmania, 

(Bead lltli July, 1915, Issued separately 17th March, 1916,) 

The figures in brackets refer to the notes at the end of 
this paper. 


It would be quite impossible to deal at all adequately 
with the early history of our press in anything loss than a 
substantial volume. During the first fifty years of the 
colony, at least forty newspapers made their humble bow 
to the Tasmanian public. There were weeklies, fortnight- 
lies, monthlies, and quarterlies; there were sporting paper's, 
teetotal advocates (1), church newses, and Irish exiles’ 
leaflets (2). One marvels at the sublime faith in human 
intelligence exhibited by the founders of this multitude 
of publications, and one smiles at the unmercenary idealism 
of their introductory editorials. Each new editor, who 
was often an old one renovated, appeals to the sound com- 
. an on-sen so and progressive sympathies of every right-think- 
ing man in the colony. The motto of the- paper is to- be 
principles- rather than personalities', criticism without cant, 
praise without adulation, truth and justice wherever they 
may be found. And in nine cases out of ten, the subse- 
quent history is tragically similar. A non-reading or an 
apathetic public, a few subscribers who received copies and 
never paid for them, an occasional advertisement obtained 
only by offering 'a specially low rate; a few issues-, perhaps 
a dozen or a score at most, and then, without any warning, 
a silence. i Journalistic failures bestrewed the path ' of 
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Yan Diemen’s Land’s progress, and their starved young 
corpses lay on the roadside, or were gathered up, and de- 
cently interred in the vault where the Chief Secretary’s re- 
cords are now stored. 

Of these transient newspaper enterprises 1 intend to 
say no more in this paper. Our chief consideration will bo 
with the more permanent successes, and wo shall attempt to 
trace the line of journalistic succession, thanks to which 
Tasmania has been well supplied with news from 18 Hi to 
the present day. 

The colony had not been long in existence before the 
first news-sheet made its appearance. In the early part 
of 1810, six years after the foundation of Hobart, the Der- 
went Star and Van Diemen's Land Intelligencer was issued. 
Govern ox' Collins had brought out with him the type and 
a very primitive press, in order to be able to print Govern- 
ment notices, etc. Pie handed this stock-in-trade over to 
Messrs. Barnes and Clark; the Deputy Surveyor-General 
was appointed editor, and the paper was kept carefully 
under the Governor’s supervision. The journal, the size 
of half a sheet of foolscap, printed on both sides, was issued 
fortnightly, and cost two shillings a copy. Its contents 
were chiefly Government announcements, but advertise- 
ments, shipping news, and other odds and ends, wore in- 
serted if space permitted. 

This first effort was doomed to- failure. The popula- 
tion of the island cannot have been more than a thousand 
white folks, and of these not more than a sixth could be 
regarded as constituting the reading public. Hence there 
was 1 a very small possible circulation, and even at two shil- 
lings a copy it would be difficult to meet expenses. Still y 
the paper struggled on for a few months, but it was a 
hopeless task, and before the end of the year the venture 
expired. 

A similar failure was experienced in 1814, when the 
Van Diemen's Land Gazette collapsed after nine fortnightly 
appearances (3). Two years more were to- elapse before a 
paper appeared which surmounted all initial difficulties, 
and established itself permanently. This was the Hobart 
Town Gazette and Southern Reporter , the first issue of which 
was made on Saturday, June 1, 1816. It was printed by 
Andrew Bent, a man to- whom great honour is: due an the 
father of the Tasmanian press. Bent was apparently an 
illiterate man, to whom reading was no easy task. But 
possessed just those qualities of keen business insight, 
dogged perseverance, and ingenuity, which were- essential 
m press enterprise of that time. He seems to have come 
to an arrangement with Lieutenant-Governor Davey, by 
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which the Gazette was to be the official organ for the publi- 
cation of Government notices. In return, he was to re- 
ceive a small annual subsidy from the authorities, and the 
paper was to be entirely his own property. Any space 
available when the Governor's demands; had been met 
could be filled up with general news, advertisements, etc. ; 
but the Governor was to have a final voice in the choice of 
editor, thus exercising a kind of censorship'. On this un- 
derstanding Bent set to work, obtained a small supply of 
type and a press, and the first number appeared in due 
course, to be followed regularly by an issue every Satur- 
day. Bent’s trepidation does not appear' on the surface, 
but eight and a half years later, in the first number for 
1825, he tells of the fears and doubts entertained at the 
outset. “Our type was so limited that we could not com- 
pose at once more than is contained in one of our present- 
sized columns. There was no printing ink in the colony, 
but what we were necessitated to manufacture in the best 
possible manner for ourselves, and common Chinese paper, 
no more than half the size of foolscap, and of which two 
sheets were consequently obliged to be pasted together for 
each Gazette , cost two guineas sterling per ream ! Exclu- 
sive of all these things, where was the public, whose cash, 
correspondence, and countenance are necessary to support 
a weekly press? Where could readers be found, except in 
some thirty or forty dwellings? Was it likely that a paper 
could flourish, where the only intelligence bore reference 
to crime, and the usual records, were of infamy? It was 
not !” Whether possible or not,, Bent decided to take the 
risk (4). 

The first- number (5) is of some interest. A single 
sheet, 11 ins. by 7ins., printed in two columns, on one side 
of the paper only. It is “Published by Authority/' and 
bears the royal arms, with the lion and the unicorn fight- 
ing for the crown. Underneath comes an official intima- 
tion of Government support : — “His Honor the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has thought proper to direct that all pub- 
lic communications which may appear in the Ilobart Town 
Gazette and Southern Reporter , signed with any official sig- 
nature!, are to be considered as official communications 
made to those persons to whom they may relate. By com- 
mand of His Honor, 

“THOMAS ALLEN LASCELLES, Secretary/ 1 

Then follows a notice of a festive character. Tuesday, 
4th June, is the anniversary of the King’s Birthday, and 
is, therefore, to be regarded as holiday throughout the 
settlement. The troops will parade in front of Govern- 
ment House at noon, and fire a “Eeiu de Joie” (iic), followed 
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bv a salute of twenty-on© guns from t lie artillery. “The 
Deputy Assistant Commissary-' General will cause to be is- 
sued to each of the Non-commissioned Officers and private 
Soldiers one Pound of Fresh Meat and Half a Pint of 
Spirits, to drink His Majesty’s Heal Ur The Deputy 
Assistant Commissary-General will also cause to ho issued 
to the several Superintendents Overseers, Const a hies, and 
other Persons in the actual Employ of the Government one 
Pound of Fresh Meat and Half a Pint of Spirits each on 
the above occasion. The Government Mechanic# and La- 
bourers will be exempted from work on Tuesday next.” 
Evidently life in the early days was not a quite unbroken 
round of joyless toil. 

Immediately underneath follows the welcome announce* 
ment that there is on sale- at W. Fresnel’s store, in Col- 
lins Street, a quantity of the best Brazil tobacco at 7s. ster- 
ling per pound. An account of court proceedings comes 
next, and this, along with two items of shipping news, ex- 
hausts the local information. Two-thirds of the second 
column are still to be filled, and the editor takes refuge 
in publishing “Anecdotes of Frederic the 1L, the late King 
of Prussia,” anecdotes which redound greatly to the heart 
and head of that monarch, but have no direct bearing on 
the affairs of Hobart Town. 

Such are the tidings presented to the eager public by 
Bents first issue. No. 2 is more attractive; the King's 
Birthday has come and gone, so there is plenty to record. 
A spirited account of the jubilations is given, ending m 
follows: — -“At Six o’Clock in the Evening a sumptuous and 
splendid Dinner was given at Government House, at which 
were present the Officers, Civil and Military, the Com- 
manders of the different Ships in the Harbour, and the 
Gentlemen of Hobart Town and its neighbourhood. 
Hilarity and loyalty pervaded every Breast, and the hours 
passed with the utmost conviviality.” At least twelve of 
the gentlemen present were in the* proper frame of mind 
and body to do justice to such a banquet, for immediately 
underneath the above paragraph, we read that on the 
morning of the same day, “a FOOT BAOE between Twelve 
Gentlemen took place on the Hoad to New Town, , , * 

a distance of two miles; the first Six 1 Gentlemen that 
gained the goal were to be the winner of a .Dinner, to bo 
^givemby-Tke unsuccessful competitors-’' 7 .(G), 

. U , ;• Apitfc ; ntfe. dshare i& little- local news 

In the early issues. Presumably, as was the custom in 
the newspaper- world at that time* local events were sup- 
posed to be either too well known to be chronicled, or not 
worth recording. Hence the only Tasmanian news tells of 
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sensational events, such as the depredations of the bush- 
rangers, the movements of the aborigines, murders, thefts, 
elopements, or the drowning of messengers while fording 
flooded streams. The weather occupies much space each 
week. We hear of settlers selling their wives in order to 
obtain stock for their farms (7); we watch the rapid pro- 
gress of horse-racing towards universal popularity; we 
learn that very big rats are swarming over parts of the 
island, biting children in their sleep (8), and this informa- 
tion is followed by an infallible recipe for rat poison. Per- 
sons over seventy years of age marry (9). A tradesman 
away up country receives a draft for £20, and adds a cipher 
to make it £200. When charged with forgery, he admits 
the act, but justifies it by saying that when he was at 
school he was told that a cipher stood for naught, and so he 
considers it extremely hard that for nothing he should be 
charged with a capital oifen.ee (10). As the paper ex- 
panded from two to four columns, voluminous quotations 
from English and Sydney papers were inserted, the Eng- 
lish news being four to six months old. The aftermath 
of Waterloo was recorded at great length; Napoleon and 
St. Helena formed favourite subjects; the fate of Murat 
and.Ney was depicted with gruesome details, and en- 
comiums on W eiliington, in prose and poetry, were always 
welcomed. The people of Hobart were given dazzling 
pictures of the introduction of gas lights, into London (11), 
and on the death of any member of the Royal Family, the 
paper appeared with a deep black border. Columns of 
“Hansard” were reproduced when the House of Commons 
had been discussing colonial matters, and in the issue of 
April 5, 1817, appears a very interesting extract from the 
Repoi*t on the Condition of the Distressed Poor in Eng- 
land. At that time the fears concerning French designs 
on Australia had abated for a time ; but England, with 
her innate love of “scares,” decided that Russia intended to 
take up the ambitions of France. The possibility of a 
Russian descent on India and Australia was seriously dis- 
cussed by English politicians and writers. Hence, when 
the Parliamentary Committee suggested remedies for Eng- 
land's poverty and distress, it urged the importance of en- 
couraging emigration to- New South Wales and Van Die- 
men's Land, for the purpose of populating the southern 
lands, and also to provide a “point t Vappui against the 
encroachments 1 of Russian aggrandisement.” This section 
of the report was quoted at length in the Gazette as soon as 
the document reached Hobart. 

Apropos of this Russian scare, it is interesting to* note 
that in 1823 the Gazette recorded the visit of two Russian 
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discovery ships to Hobart, In the issue of 31st May we 
read : “Yesterday morning His Imperial Russian Majesty’s 
Discovery Ships, the (J renter and the Ladoga, put into our 
port to refresh, having been three months from Rio <ie 
Janiero ” The visitors stayed three weeks, during which 
time they were banquetted by the military officers and 
merchants, and, eventually, on the 21st Juno, they “pro- 
ceeded in prosecution of their voyage of discovery.” Where 
the discoveries were to be we are not told, nor does the 
.subsequent history of Australia give any record of a Rus- 
sian attempt to annex any part of the continent. Rut it 
is. quite possible that this Russian roving commission was 
allied to the fear of French schemes on West Australia, 
which brought about the English settlements at Albany 
and the Swan River in 1825-1831. 

One of the chief interests of the Gazette lay in chronicl- 
ing the progress of the island, and the discovery of its 
latent resources. Bent and his editor were ardent be- 
lievers in a “Big Tasmania.” They were convinced that 
Van Diemen's Land possessed all the necessaries required 
to make it a second England, and their columns were al- 
ways open to any correspondent who had news on sugges- 
tions likely to assist in the development of ill© colony. 
Thus, in the second issue, we are told of the discovery 
of a fine coal seam. on the Gordon Rivet, ; the seam is six 
feet thick, providing “an inexhaustible mine of coal,” the 
mouth of which could be within ten yards of the water's 
edge. Having published this account, the editor goes on 
to survey the known mineral resources of the colony. Coal 
has been found in many parts, slate and limestone are at 
our very doors, whilst marie and lime, invaluable for 
farmers, are here in abundance. On the strength of these 
discoveries, the writer compares Tasmania’s resources with 
those of New South Wales :« — “These are natural advan- 
tages the country of Port Jackson doth not possess, and 
which will enable the Agriculturalists of Van Diemen’s 
Land to carry on their Agriculture to much greater suc- 
cess than the Inhabitants of Port Jackson will ever be able 
to do, as neither marie nor limestone have- hitherto been 
found on the eastern side of the Blue Mountains” (12). 
This strong sense of the superiority of our island over New 
South Wales* Was to a great extent justified at the time. 
Tasmania had been eminently successful in the production 
of wheat, and in normal years produced far more than was 
necessary for its own requirements. Tf seethed very pro- 
bable that the colony was destined to be the granary of 
Australia, and possibly the workshop as well. Witness 
comments on June 29, 1816 “25.000 
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bushels of wheat have already been exported to Port Jack- 
son out of the late harvest, and still there is enough and to 
spare for our own needs. From this earnest of industry 
and fertility in so young a colony, and with so small a, 
population, the mind is led to contemplate on its prosper- 
ity and happiness at a remote period, when agriculture 
■shall be brought to a state of perfection; when a popular 
tion more than is requisite for the purposes of agriculture 
-will support the Arts and Commerce, extended through 
their means ; when fair Science and the Liberal Aits will 
rear their heads, and all the benefits of political society be 
universally felt.” Look at the greatness of Pome ; her 
.strength was based on agriculture : every successful empire 
has been built up on the foundations of prosperous hus- 
bandry. “So proud an example ought to stimulate us to 
persevere in agriculture. All is in our favour, Climate, 
'Soil, Manures, etc. Our wheat has already found one 
Market for its superabundance, and more is likely to be 
soon opened to us. Our Barley can be made into beer, 
to the great benefit of the country, and it is to be hoped 
that every other article of Produce will find a vent. ‘Ye 
■generous Britons, venerate the Plough, 1 is the exhortation 
of the Melodious Bard.” A fine editorial, and read with 
•approbation by many a free settler in the island. But such 
sentiments were distinctly unpalatable to Sydney, and 
■when the editor of the Sydney Gazette took up the cudgels 
against his Hobart rival, a wordy warfare ensued. There 
wore few journalistic niceties in those days, and the blows 
•struck were hard and merciless. The Hobart editor suc- 
ceeded in keeping his temper, though with difficulty, and 
eventually on December 24, 1824, he complained of the 
* ‘ill-bred and waspish personalities” of the Sydney writer, 
•and the “little jealousies arising from the HOURLY DE- 
VELOPING SUPERIORITY OF TASMANIA.” 

There was little real cause for jealousy, for both 
colonies were making steady progress. To this progress 
the If chart Town Gazette contributed very materially. In 
an age when scientific literature on agriculture was scarce 
in Tasmania, the Gazette rendered great service by publish- 
ing articles of prime importance to settlers on the land. In 
the fifth issue (13) appeared the first instalment of an 
article on the possibilities of growing hops in the island. 
This article began on the note of temperance, a. note which 
always found a welcome hearing in the Gazette. The con- 
sumption of spirits was very great (14), a fact responsible 
for many of the problems which confronted the authori- 
ties. The Gazette fought against the liquor trade year 
after year, and many quaint articles and diagrams on 
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temperance can be found scattered about its pages, llu> 
article on hopgrowing begins: “How mudi mmy delicious 
to the parched, and thirsty Labourer m t he held m Harvest 
Season would be the cheering and sparkling cup oi Ale to 
the draught of grog ! What sums of money would be left 
in the Colony, or applied tio other uses, was Ale ami Beet 
the General Beverage! What excesses would be avoided, 
and crimes less likely to be committed ! li would bo to 
the interest of every "Settler to endeavour to have a 1 barrel 
of good Ale in his- House, instead of Gallons of Bum/' 
For" these reasons, the writer, *Tro^ Bono Publico," de- 
tails at length (through six issues of the (Lrjfh) the best 
methods of° cultivating the bop. The article had, great 
effects, and within six or seven years hop gardens and 
breweries were numerous in the southern part of the island. 
Similar contributions dealt with the growth of corn, the 
destruction of pests, the rearing of sheep, etc,, and great 
attention was devoted by the Cazetto to fostering the export 
trade in wool. In short, the (Jn:rtt<\ though small in size 
and circulation, strove to exert a powerful influence for 
material and moral progress. 

With the growth of the paper came an increase In the 
number of advertisements, and from the advertisement 
columns on© gets, perhaps, the best picture of the social 
and economic- conditions existing in the settlement, Over 
all there loomed the shadow of the system ; one can never 
for a moment forget, that the island was, as Henry Mel- 
ville called it, <£ a gaol on a large scale*’ (15), The Go- 
vernment notices arid the court proceedings, the list a of 
tick ets-of -leave and of escaped prisoners, all keep i he grim 
sternness of the life before our eyes-. And yet, partly be- 
cause of, and partly in spite of, the system, a flourishing 
little commercial society was arising. The prisoners, the 
officials, and the troops, had to be fed, clothed, and housed, 
and the increasing number of free settlers made the de- 
mand for a variety of commodities comparatively great, 
Scarcely a month passed without the arrival of some sail- 
ing shin from the Old Country,,, bringing passengers, mails, 
and general cargo, One watches the size of tin© vessels' 
creep up from 200 to 500 tons,, and the length of the jour* 
nev diminish from, eix months to four. American and* 
„,|):utch boats were frequent Visitors, and the HobarbSydney 
waf. growing rapidly* especially ,ija , .wheat, It * is in- 

teresting to note ip passing that one of the best-known ves- 
sels here was the Lusitania % She was a boat of 250 ions, 
did the outward journey from London m four and' 
a half months. She was advertised as offering "superior 
accommodation for Passengers,” and an advertisement in 
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the Gazette for August 16, 1823, reads like an announce- 
ment of the attractions of her ill-fated descendant: — “For 
London direct. . . the regular trader Lusitania. . . 

Her accommodations for passengers are very superior, and 
to those who may be sending their children to Europe to be 
educated, a desirable opportunity is offered, the passage of 
several being already engaged ; female attendance will be 
provided, and every attendance paid them.” 

The advertisements of houses and land have a familiar 
modern ring about them. There are “highly eligible plots 
of land,” “farms with never-failing creeks, 35 and “very com- 
modious weatherb carded houses” or “substantial brick- 
built houses pleasantly situated.” But the tradesmen's 
notices are the most interesting. The specialised store, 
keeping only one sort of commodities, did not emerge until 
the late thirties. Up to that time the general store or 
warehouse held the held. The storekeeper received mixed 
consignments from England or elsewhere, and then inserted 
a. half-column announcement in the Gazette , drawing at- 
tention to his wares. For instance, to take an advertise- 
ment from the Gazette of May 17, 1823, Mr. Deane. informs 
the public at large that “the following valuable articles are 
just landed from the late arrivals, and will be offered for 
sale at the usual low prices.” Then follows a, list of over 
one hundred commodities, including calicoes, muslins, blan- 
kets, a fresh assortment of ladies 3 false curls, fine split-straw 
bonnets, a large assortment of books, consisting of Shake- 
pear© s' Plays, Humphrey GLinker, Tom Jones, The Self- 
interpreting Bible, Peregrine Pickle, Watts 3 Divine Songs, 
etc., ironmongery, Jews’ harps, tea by the chest, rice and 
pepper by the bag, Jamaica rum by the cask. 

In trading the currency problem was very acute, all 
manner of coinage being in use. English money was in 
circulation, but along with it were Spanish dollars, and 
rupees, and all seem to have been accepted with equal 
readiness in payment of bills. Thus, ?the Australian 
Almanack was published at “Three Rupees 33 (16); the Van 
Diemens Land Almanack , issued in 1824 by Bent, was 
priced at one dollar (17), and advertisements for lost pro- 
perty generally offered a reward in dollars. But ‘even with 
this mongrel coinage the currency was inadequate, and sim- 
ple barter had to bo adopted. Mr. Deane, whose list of 
goods has beein quoted, was willing to take* wheat at 8s. per 
bushel, wool, skins, seal-skins, and all colonial produce as 
payment (18). Another trader announced (August ,10, 
18J6), that he had seven casks of Virginia, leaf tobacco for 
sale; that he would allow three years 3 credit, and that pay- 
ment could then be made in wheat or meat at storehouse 
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price Farmers away inland generally made purchases m 
large quantities, receiving credit on the security of the next 
harvest with the result that some of them smoked and 
drank away their whole crop before it was. harvested. Even 
passage money was occasionally paid in produce, and one 
often encounters notices like the following : — “ft being the 
intention of Captain Dixon to touch at Rio do Janinro, 
wheat will be taken for payment of passage money either to 
Rio or to England” (19), 

To the housewife many interesting statements as to 
the prices of commodities are scattered up and down the 
early numbers of the Gazette. The prices of imported 
articles, especially those on which duties were imposed, 
were high. Tea ranged from 8s. to 15s. a pound, sugar U. 
per lb. Tobacco was obtainable at 6s. to 12s. per lb,, whilst 
rum stood at 20s. a gallon, and one gallon of rum passed 
for currency in many parts as- equivalent to £] sterling. 
Fresh butter cost 5s, per lb. The housewife’s chief trouble 
lay in the price of bread. The price was fixed By assize ; 
this assize was supposed to be revised weekly (20), in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing price of wheat or flour, but 
such revision was not done at all effectively. Hence, even 
in times when wheat was cheap, the price of the loaf re- 
mained high. This, discrepancy drew forth the following 
editorial protest in the Gazette of June 11, 1824: --“The 
glaring disproportion between what our bakers- pay for 
their wheat and what we have to pay for our bread at 
length compels even us to murmur. Surely our worthy 
magistrates will deign to interfere, and in their equity to 
modify the assize, that those who lean on the staff of life 
as well as those who prepare it may find support.” 

The above picture is that presented to us by the 
Gazette during the first eight years of its life. Those years 
had comprised a momentous period in the history of the 
journal. Week after week it had been issued regularly, 
slowly extending its circulation. There had been many 
difficulties to overcome. The first was that of type. The 
s yPPty available when Bent began was very small, and if 
by anv chance a special demand was made for a large sup- 
ply of one particular letter, difficulties arose. Bent was 
short of small “a's.” Therefore 1 , he had to use italics, 
capitals, and ordinary letters indifferently, producing a 
very strange effect on the printed page, as for instance, in 
the third issue, where the words “pAyment” and “sever Al” 
qocur.. Again, his supply of capitals was small ; hence 
when he had," to Set up a number of short Government 
notices, the capitals were exhausted long before the head- 
ing of the last notice was reached, and “government house, 
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liobart town, Saturday” was printed devoid of a solitary 
capital letter (21). It was many months before a larger 
supply could be obtained from England. With the ar- 
rival of Governor Sorell, in 1817, the amount of Govern- 
ment matter increased, and soon the single sheet had to be 
supplemented by a second one. At times four sides were 
covered with print, and when a death occurred in the 
Eoyal House, five or six sides were required in all to make 
room for the obituary notices. By 1818, all type difficul- 
ties had been, overcome. Small pictures of ships and 
houses began to grace the advertisement columns. The 
size of the paper was increased to large foolscap, and three 
columns per page became the rule. Even then it was 
often necessary to add a second sheet, and this four-page 
production was a really creditable piece of work. In April, 
1821, Governor Macquarie visited tlie island, and Bent 
celebrated the event by publishing an ‘'Extraordinary” in 
mid-week, the first “Special” published in the island* (22). 
By this time Bent was ready to do copper-plate printing ; 
lie published a school primer and spelling book, and ac- 
quired a stock of copybooks from England, with which ho 
supplied the schools that were now being formed. The 
newspaper improved every month, and at the beginning of 
1824 it became a four-page paper, with four columns per 
page, excellently arranged and printed. In 1823 the 
press had been moved into larger premises in Elizabeth- 
street; bookbinders' tools had been obtained, and Bent 
was now a. publisher , stationery dealer, and bookbinder. 
He therefore conceived the idea of issuing the Van 
Diemen a Land Almanack - , which made its appearance in 
1824 ; it was a creditable little volume, sold at 5s,, and was 
the ancestor of Watch’s Led Booh of present fame. 

When the difficulty of inadequate type had been re- 
moved, Bent found another problem before him, one not 
nearly so* easy to solve. The settlers, especially those in 
the Midlands and North, had welcomed the Gazette , and 
Bent, with his usual diligence, spared no pains to- see that 
the copies reached their destination. But when the first 
quarter’s accounts were sent out, many of the settlers dis- 
regarded them. Just* as the doctor’s bill is the last to be 
paid to-day, so was the printer’s bill the last to receive •at- 
tention then. The settler obtained his rum and tobacco 
on three years credit; why not his paper on the same 
terms? For a time Bent did not press his claims, but 
eventually, in 1819, it became necessary to state “that un- 
less his demands (were) regularly adjusted quarterly he 
must unavoidably Relinquish his endeavours to supply the 
Gazette” (23). Two- yeans later (1821), the same trouble 
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arose an d Bent inserted the following in lus column*: - ■ 
“The Printer of this Paper takes occasion to request a set- 
tlement of accounts from, those indebted to him. Borne of 
the accounts alluded to, ho bogs to remind, art* for papers 
since the commencement, and having escaped recollection 
year after year, really ought to bo paid without the trouble 
that accompanies the necessity of a legal application, Ho, 
therefore, trusts that this timely request will give such 
subscribers an opportunity to proven t. him from resorting 
to so unpleasant a measure, and that they will speedily 
come and pay for their papers 5 ' (24). Not they! Tim 
appeal had very little effect, and Bent put matters into 
the hands of his lawyer; the cases were brought info court, 
and the defaulters ordered to pay. Even thou many 
ignored the verdict, and after waiting a month, Bent stated 
that he would be willing to accept payment in wheat (20). 
This had some effect, but year after year the same trouble 
arose. Bent cut off the supply of papers, and began to de- 
mand payment in’ advance, ’in 1824 some farmers pro- 
mised to pay after the harvest, and then failed to keep their 
promise (26). Bent threatened and cajoled; \f they re- 
fused to pay, the court would compel them ; if they did 
pay, the printer would not only feel thankful, but would 
make them each a present of an Almanack (26). 

Amidst such difficulties, Bent plodded on, and built 
up an excellent business. In the first issue.' of 1824, ho 
surveyed with satisfaction his past struggles, and indicated 
his ideas for expansion. The paper now had sixteen 
columns, of which Government notices and advertisements 
took un more than one half. The rest was filled with local 
news, Sydney notes, and English extracts. Bent felt the 
time had come to admit the public to his columns, and he 
therefore announced as follows ; — “Wc have often had, oc- 
casion to remark, that the small scale of our paper hitherto 
would not admit of our inserting Correspondents letters, 

* * * As our columns will now allow of the insertion of 

more matter, and as the well-informed paid, of the com- 
munity might be disposed to fill up a leisure hour in com- 
municating through the Press the- result of their know* 
ledge, observation, or practice, on .subjects important to 
the interests and pursuits of the polony, we now feel a 
pleasure in haying it in our power to state that our en- 
larged paper will henceforth enable us to give publicity to 
all communications which may appear useful or interesting 
to our readers” (27). 

Bent little realised that in issuing this invitation he 
was opening the gate to the floods of misfortune! which 
assailed him very soon. He had not long ’tor for , the 
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correspondents. They were of two kinds, versifiers on the 
one hand, political and agricultural authorities on the 
other. Of the would-be poets, a few sent lines which well 
deserved the publicity afforded them, and original poetry 
became quite a feature of the Gazette. But of the great 
majority, the editor mercifully committed their efforts to 
oblivion. In every issue appeared a short section in which 
the editor replied “To Correspondents.” The editorial pen 
was often dipped in gall to write this section, and the ver- 
dicts on the poets were severe: — 

“ *WV had better attend to the ducks and geese and 
swine he speaks of than attempt poetry.” 

“Our enlightened correspondent, ‘E.H.T.,’ need not be 
offended at our rejection of his ‘ Alphabetical Reminiscences, 
as they were considered uninteresting merely because they 
were too classical for ordinary readers.’' 

‘Lines on Beauty’ are so utterly devoid of it that in 
pity to ‘Lothario’ we shall burn them.” 

“We are sorry to tell ‘A Philosopher he is ignorant of 
mankind.” 

“ ‘Vursea on Kangeru Huntin’ by a Stockkeeper, are 
no doubt very fine, but they arc above our comprehen- 
sion.” 

“We have no wish to blight the hopes of our Corre- 
spondent who signs himself 'A Bud,’ yet in the Muses’ 
bower we seriously think he will never prove a Blossom.” 

Whilst the poets were turned away, the letter-writers 
were accorded a more favourable reception. At first the 
letters were perfectly harmless.. Political criticism was 
scarcely ever attempted, for Lieut. -Governor Sorell was a 
universal favourite, and it) is doubtful if there were a. dozen 
•settlers in the island sufficiently dissatisfied with his rule to 
pen a letter. Hence the correspondence was chiefly com- 
mercial and agricultural. The growth of tobacco., frauds 
in weights and measures, faults in the currency, the need for 
a central market, or for a. museum of natural history, these 
were the staple topics, discussed by writers with such peren- 
nial pseudonyms as Agricola, Rusticus, An Old Settler, 
Patriot, Constant Reader, Another Constant Reader, Bri- 
tannia, Colonist, Veritas, etc. The Gazette welcomed such 
contributions as good “copy,” and a number of the letters 
contained valuable agricultural advice. 

Then the change began, and soon Bent’s skv was full 
of dark clouds. On 1,5th March, IBM, J. L. Redder ar- 
rived from England to become the* first Chief Justice of the 
n e wl v-est ablish ed Supreme Court, and Mr, J. TV Gelli- 
brand came to become Attorney-General. Two months 
later, Col. Arthur reached Hobart, to take the place of 
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Sorell. The colonists did not welcome the new-comer. 
Sorell had been easy-going and affable. His rule had laid 
lightly on the free settlers, and he was no fastidious wor- 
shipper of elaborate organisation or regulation. On the 
other hand, Arthur’s reputation was that of a stern soldier, 
with a high hand and an iron heel; a man keen on order, 
efficiency, and discipline; a man who, placed at. the head 
of a colony which was a penal settlement as well as n home 
for free settlers, would rule it as a penal settlement, pure, 
and simple. Such a man was hound to clash with tins 
spirit which was manifesting itself among the free settlers. 
They were formulating demands for liberation from the 
control of Sydney, for trial by jury, and for representative 
government, demands which were not all compatible with 
the fundamental character of the settlement.^ 

The trouble soon commenced. Immediately on his 
entry to office, Arthur appointed his nephew, John Mon- 
tagu, Colonial Secretary, and drew round himself a circle 
of advisers and officials appointed almost entirely from 
amongst the new arrivals. He reorganised the prison sys- 
tem, tightened the discipline, and by a series of orders 
placed the whole penal and political life of the colony on 
a different footing. He seems to have paid little regard 
to those who had been the friends and advisers of his pre- 
decessor, and even less to the manner in which things had 
been done formerly. 

Such an attitude promptly aroused opposition from 
those who thought themselves slighted, and this was re- 
flected in the correspondence! to the- Gazette, When the 
new Governor arrived. Bent determined to shake himself 
free from such Government- .supervision as had formerly 
been attached to his paper. Up to this time, tho< editor 
had been appointed by the Governor, but Bent now dis- 
missed the old editor, and appointed Evan Henry Thomas, 
a well-educated and fluent writer, in his place ( 28 ). 
Thomas soon began to venture an occasional mild protest 
against official sins of omission and commission, and passed 
for publication one or two letters in which the protests 
were more strongly worded. Chief' amongst the critics of 
the Government was Bobert Lathrop Murray, who wrote 
under the nom-de^plume of “A Colonist/’ Murrays let- 
ters usually filled three or four Columns of the paper, and 
contained a few grains of wheat in the midst of a stock of 
chaff.,, There was plenty of vague generalising, 'largely 
much ado about nothing ; but having read through the 
mass of words, one perceived dimly that <^ Colonist ,, had 
been criticising the new Governor. The editor, in pub- 
lishing such letters, pleaded tor greater brevity, and stated 
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quite clearly that personalities, invective, political or re- 
ligious controversy would not be allowed to pass his cen- 
sorsnip (29), To those who sent details of scandals, he 
replied : “If what you say is true, the Supreme Court is the 
lit place to reveal the facts, not a newspaper” (30). Such 
protests and disclaimers, however, did not placate the Go- 
vernor. Veiled criticisms were being made in the press; 
they must be stopped. In June or July, 1824, therefore, 
Arthur endeavoured to assert his authority over the 
Gazette , by claiming it as Government property. Bent 
strenuously defended himself, declared that the paper be- 
longed entirely to him, and sent Thomas, his editor, to lay 
the case before Arthur’s superior in Sydney, Sir Thomas 
Brisbane. The verdict was entirely in Bent’si favour (31), 
and in the Gazette of October 8, 1824, a mysterious and 
triumphant editorial revealed sufficient of the facts to al- 
low the public to guess the remainder. This! editorial was 
assumed by many to be a veiled attack on Arthur, but 
Thomas vigorously denied any such intention, in the fol- 
lowing issue. “We bow down with all merited homage to 
the (representative) of our glorious Monarch/’ concluded 
the article, and in his refusal to publish anonymous attacks 
on officials, Thomas showed that he had no intention of 
being a bigoted partisan. 

These protests were of little avail, for the new Gover- 
nor had quickly decided that action must he taken against 
the Gazette. That determination grew as the editorials 
and “Colonist’s” letters became bolder in their tone. First, 
the police force was criticised. Then complaints made in 
letters were enlarged upon. Editorials nearly all began 
now with such sentences as “Much general inconvenience is 
being felt,” or “Repeated complaints have been, made.” 
Real or imaginary scandals in the employment of convict 
labour were dragged out, and the new harbour regulations 
were said to be ruining the port. “Colonist” laboured at 
great length to prove that Arthur had allowed himself to 
he misled by a host of evil and interested subordinates!; 
that he had created a small army of sinecures for his 
friends, with big salaries and little work ; that the colonial 
revenue was thereby being squandered, and that meanwhile 
farmers and merchants were trembling on the brink of 
ruin f32). The editor, possibly intoxicated by the vigour 
of this attack, wrote article after article in similar vein. 
He pleaded with the Governor (33) to do something “to re- 
nerve the drooping energies of Van Diemen’s Land, and to 
eventually realise those sanguine expectations” which had 
brought the free settlers here. “If ever destiny decreed a 
crisis at which a smiling colony might either by Minis- 
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terial neglect be suffered to perish irremediably, or by 
Ministerial succours be restored to its >„■ ,<Im ultra -of 
elevation and prosperity, that crisis w at hand. 1 m 
harvest had been deficient, but “Why should distress stalk 
through the furrowed vales of Van Diemens Land be- 
cause' the settlers had no seed, when the Government could 
easily obtain some and supply the farmers on easy tommU 
Still stronger words were to follow. On May JO, bSJn, the 
editor made a fierce attack on Arthurs admitiisi ration, 
concluding with the following sarcastic paragraph : —“It, 
is much better that a few supine, ignorant, and extra,' va- 
cantly-hired Public Officers should be galled for their mis* 
conduct than that a whole community should bo crushed, 
enslaved, and subjugated. Had the former administration 
of this Colony been anti-commercial, anti-agriexilLiral, and 
anti-local in every sense, perhaps by this time our necks 
would have been seasoned to the yoke. . . . The truth 

is that Cob Sorell governed this Island wild) a fix ad and 
amiable view to its elevation — that he reasoned before he 


presumed to act — that he acted in compliance with reason ■ 
and consequently that wealth in combination with improve- 
ment, respectability, and happiness, sprang up beneath 
the fructifying smile of his administration. But 

note well, has a transition, at once mis- 

chievous and melancholy, occurred since his- depar- 
ture? Have the merchants been insulted? And are the 
sons of husbandry abandoned? Has the public money, 
which ought to be always used in public improvements, 
been lavished on the worse than superfluous dependants 
of at most but a fleeting authority? Has public judgment 
been set at naught, and public feeling violated ? Has pro- 
per intercourse between the governed and the Government 
been rudely curtailed and unwisely interfered with ? Those 
and numerous other truly caustic questions might, now be 
advanced. Nevertheless, as our Monarch's delegate may 
yet become popular, if he will condescend to learn wisdom 
from experience, and henceforth legitimately 'exercise his 
power for the welfare of all who are committed to bis care, 
we shall at present refrain from saying much which, though 
deserved, might give offence. . , . What we have said 

is well meant y what we have said is, felt by the Public ; and 
what we have* said, if properly attended to, will render the 
;he^rt'',of .every;', honest 'Colonist a shrine of respect for 
Lieut. -Govern or Arthur.” ' 

Flesh and blood oould bear no more, and within a 
week Arthurs plans for retaliation were complete, Since 
Bent was not amenable to official pressure, Hie position of 
Government .Printer must pass into the hands 1 of some I 
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more pliable person. Arthur discovered the desired 
character in George Terry Howe, son of the George Howe 
who in 1803 had established the- Sydney Gazette (34). 
H owe had begun to publish The Tasmanian in Launceston 
early in 1825, but he was now approached by Arthur, and 
offered the post of Government Printer in Hobart. He was 
piomisoid a subsidy of ‘£300 a year, in place of the £30 
which had been paid annually to Bent (35). Attracted 
by these terms, Howe came to Hobart, and after arranging 
a partnership with James Ross, LL.D., a brilliant Scots- 
man living iri Hobart, he produced his first copy of the 
TIohart Town Gazette on June 25, 1825. 

The name of the paper was frankly pirated ‘from Bent, 
but tliei protests of the latter were met with the retort that 
the title was one which belonged only to the official organ 
of the- Government, and that as Bent's paper had sacrificed 
its. claim to official recognition, it had ipso facto lost its 
title. Bent eventually was compelled to accept the new 
situation, and in August his paper appeared under the 
name of the Colonial Times. Meanwhile the new Gazette, 
though printed at first- in very inferior style, showed no 
penitence for its usurpation, and the two journals filled 
many columns Hinging gibes and journalistic mud at each 
other. The Gazette, took up an attitude of appreciation 
towards the Government, and sang the- praises- of Arthur’s 
administration (36). A letter by “Colonist” which had 
formerly appeared in the old Gazette was reprinted, but 
with every “No” turned to “Yes,” with “unsatisfactory” 
(‘hanged to “satisfactory,” and with every criticism trans- 
formed into a commendation (37). Arthur could rely on 
the loval support of his new printers, in spite of the edi- 
torial assertion that the opinions expressed in the new 
journal were- “free and uncontrolled,” 

Having succeeded in this first attack on Bent and his 
supporters, Arthur now pressed on to the second, The 
rebel printer must be sued for libel. Out of the. mass of 
an t i -go vc r nm en t al utterances, two were selected. The first 
was the editorial which referred to the appeal to Sydney 
against Arthur’s claim to the paper (38) ; the second re- 
lated to statements made concerning Arthur's alleged mis- 
deeds whilst Governor of Honduras (39). In commenting 
on the former incident, the editor had made a scarcely 
veiled reference to the Governor as a “Giboonite- of 
tyranny,” The allusion, the exact, meaning of which ho 
one seemed to understand, was regarded as imputing some 
especially bad form of tyranny ; and the second charge, to 
which a third was added subsequently (40), was based on 
the assertion that Bent had made imputations of tyranny, 
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corruption, and improper conduct against tlie Governor. 
Bent appeared before the Supreme- Court several times, 
and, after prolonged triads and re-trials (41), was sentenced, 
on the verdict of a. military jury, to six months:' imprison- 
ment, and to fines which, along with counsels feca, 
amounted to £518 (12). 

In the eyes of many froe settlers this heavy punish- 
ment appeared to be flagrant persecution of a man who for 
ten years had struggled hard to keep the island provided 
with a newspaper. In July, 1826, a meeting was called 
of all “Friends of the Liberty of the. Press, v at which a 
subscription list was opened for Bents benefit, and 
eventually Bent was recouped for his losses to the extent 
of about £250 (43). When liberated, the indomitable 
printer continued his former policy, with, Murray 
(“Colonist”) as editor of the Colonial Times. The paper 
became more than ever the organ of the malcontents, and 
the medium for scurrilous attacks on Arthur. No story 
was too bad to be true-, and, according to the columns of 
the Colonial Tim.es, the- Governor and his minions were 
greedy, corrupt, tyrants, who were fast driving the colony 
Into bankruptcy and revolt. Arthur meditated further 
reprisals, and early in January, 1827, ordered another 
prosecution for libel against Bent-, who had reprinted from 
the Australian , a mainland paper, an extract which Arthur 
deemed to be personally offensive and libellous. Even 
the Gazette protested against this action (44), and the 
prosecution' was withdrawn, in favour of measures for im- 
posing legislative, restraint on the whole press. 

Arthur's attitude, though the- cause of much vitupera- 
tion at the time, calls for a certain amount of sympathy. 
He was in a difficult situation as the. head of a colony 
which was at the same time a home of convicts and of free 
settlers. The free men, whose voices were heard in Bent's 
columns, were clamouring for the liberties they had en- 
joyed at Home, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
trial by jury, and representative responsible government. 
But the convict system made the granting of some, if not 
all, of these demands well-nigh impossible. Arthur's 
character and military training made him indifferent to 
such constitutional trifles. His business was to keep the 
convicts in o-rder, and, as a secondary consideration, to de- 
velop the resources of the colony. But anything which 
militated against order amongst the convicts must be sup- 
pressed, even if it entailed the denial of citizenship to the 
free settlers. , Hence, a perfectly free press, with the 
right to criticise as. it pleased, was impossible. Discipline 
and quiet amongst the prisoners was the prime necessity ; 
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a free press was a mere luxury, and Tasmania had not yet 
reached the stage for luxuries. Arthur made his« position 
clear to a, deputation of fifty H chart residents who waited 
on him in December, 1825, with a request for the suppres- 
sion of disorder in the gaol and bushranging throughout 
the country (45). In his reply, Arthur pointed out that 
the cause of the outlawry and violence was to be found in 
the “factious principles disseminated in the colony through 
the medium of a licentious- Press,” the utterances of which 
had a disquieting effect on the convict population, “who, 
being for the most paid men predisposed to evil, arc un- 
able to draw the necessary line between the liberty of writ- 
ing and the liberty of acting, and who, seeing the Govern- 
ment insulted with impunity, and its measures- character- 
ised as the effort of weakness and imbecility, have been led 
to the delusive expectation that resistance to the con- 
stituted authorities might prove successful.''’ The Hobart 
press, lie declared, was “striving, to- alienate, as far as it 
was able, the community from the Government,” and 
“tending to destroy the only rallying point on which the 
country could rest or from which it might reasonably ex- 
pect to- have its affairs retrieved” (46). In similar vein, 
Arthur declared about a year later that “so long as the 
colony was a place for the reception of' convicts, the press 
could not be free: that it was dangerous to authority, and 
calculated to- destroy the security of domestic life'’ (4-7). 
Arthur evidently presumed that the convicts could afford 
to procure copies of the paper (at one shilling each), and 
were able to read the printed word — both doubtful sup- 
positions. 

Holding the above opinions, Arthur now determined 
i.o gain more effective control over the press-, through the 
agency of the newly-established Legislative Council. In 
New South Wales the freedom of the press, granted by 
Governor Brisbane in 1824, had caused much friction be- 
tween the papers and the authorities, and Governor Dar- 
ling was now attempting to regain control of the journal- 
ists. Arthur resolved to imitate Darling, and in Septem- 
ber, 1827, the Legislative Council of Van Diemen’s Land 
passed “An Act to regulate the Printing and Publishing 
of Newspapers, and for the Prevention of blasphemous and 
seditious Libels” (8 Geo. IV., No. 2) (4-8), The preamble 
stated the case for the Governor. The number of con- 
victs was far greater than that of free settlers, and the 
colonv was primarily a prison settlement. Newspapers 
had thrown off the official censorship, and had abused their 
freedom by publishing matter “calculated to diminish the 
due authority of the Government over transported 
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offenders. . . . and tending to bring the Government 

and the Administration into Public Id aired and Con- 
tempt. ' Therefore, in order to stop tilt'! issue of tin? 
blasphemous and seditious libels, the Act decreed 

(1.) That no person should print, or publish a news- 
paper without having first obtained a license; this license 
was to be issued by the Governor, and must, be renewed 
annually. 

(2.) That if the licensee published any matter tending 
to bring into contempt or hatred the Itoyal If am i iy , the 
Government or Constitution of the United Kingdom or 
of Tasmania, the license could be cancelled at once. 

(3.) That each licensee should enter into a recognis- 
ance before the Chief Justice, along with two or three 
guarantors, the printer giving security to the ext cut of 
£400, and the others for a further £400, that no libel 
should be printed. 

An accompanying Act (8 Geo. IV., No. 3) imposed a 
stamp duty of threepence per copy on all newspapers 
printed in the island, but allowed the Governor to reduce 
the duty at any time. Heavy penalties were to ‘be im- 
posed for printing on unstamped paper, (49). 

Armed with these Acts, Arthur felt secure, and at 
once refused to give Bent a license to print. The vol-emu 
printer tried various devices, including the publication of 
a sheet containing advertisements only ; but at every turn 
the law pounced upon him, and he suffered heavily. At 
the same time, the Gazette ceased to> print anything but 
Government notices, 'thus becoming an official notice-sheet 
and nothing more. Dr. Boss turned the non-official part 
of the old Gazette into a new paper, the lfnhart Town 
('( wrier, in which he continued to pour out his wrath 
against the Badicals, and his mild flatteries of Arthur, 

The passage of the newspaper Acts had been bitterly 
resented by the advocates of liberty, and a forcible protest,, 
signed by fifty leading citizen^ informed Arthur that the 
restrictions on the press were “needless, unconstitutional, 
and debasing — an’ insult to i$ie colony, and contrary to the 
implied engagements of the Crown when emigration was 
invited” (50). Arthur gave an unsatisfactory reply, and 
the protest was therefore clesbatdSe4 to the' Home au- 
thorities, with a request that the objectionable Acts might 
be disallowed. ' In December, ISM'the reply was re- 
ceived, supporting the colonists in their protest, and an- 
nulling both Acts (51). r 

V:, Here the 'first phase in the struggle for liberty 

of the press. The result had been a partial rebuff for the 
Governor, who now for six years refrained from any 
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further libel suits. But in the struggle Bent liad suc- 
cumbed. He appears to have become bankrupt about 
1827-8, and to have lost control of the Colonial Times . He 
made several spasmodic attempts at a later date, going to 
fclydiiev in 1835, where lie published Brut's Xni's in 183(5, 
at the low price of threepence per copy (52). After four 
years this effort also failed; Bent lost liis printing plant, 
and spent four years in destitution. In 1844 he issued 
a bogging letter, asking for £50 to enable him to- purchase 
a small press and set of type. The Australian papers took 
up his appeal, referring to him as the “scarred veteran of 
the Press,” ‘The Father of the Tasmanian Press/'’ and de- 
scribing him as the 

“Village champion, who, with dauntless breath, 

The little tyrants of the place withstood/’ 

Subscriptions, flowed in. Governor Gipps sent £5 ; Chief 
3 u slice Stephen, who had been one of Bent’s most bitter 
enemies in the 'twenties, forgot old feuds, and gave £4. 
But Bent was now evidently worn out, and, in spite of a 
long subscription list, he did nothing more for Australian 
journalism. His story is a pathetic episode in our early 
history, and his dauntless fights, often for men who, like 
It, L. Murray, were not worth lighting for, entitle him to 
a. niche in Tasmanian history as a practical friend of pro- 
gress and a political martyr. His epitaph can best be 
written in the words of an Australian editor who sup- 
ported his begging appeal:— “One who has suffered so 
much persecution — the loss of personal liberty and pro- 
perty — in his praiseworthy efforts- to expose the prevailing 
errors of the day, and to raise 1 the tone of society’’ (53). 

The struggle between Arthur and the press began its 
second pha.se in 1835. By this time many new figures had 
appeared, and the Radical party in Hobart had become 
strong, being organised in : the “Political Association.” 
The absence of trial by jury and of representative govern- 
ment gave the malcontents a splendid peg on which to 
hang their attacks on Arthur. The undoubted material 
progress of the colony was ignored by this opposition 
party; on the other irand, every action of the Governor 
was seized upon, twisted out of its real shape, and made 
the subject of long, scurrilous articles in the Colonial 
Times and True Colonist. The former paper was now in 
the hands of Henry Melville, a clever, but strongly par- 
tisan, writer. Melville was an ardent Radical, and, inci- 
dentally, a keen advocate of the “single tax,” and of 
heavier taxation of unimproved land (54), The True 
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Colonist , which was published daily for a time, had as its 
editor a, wild, headstrong journalist, Gilbert Robertson. 
Robertson had no appreciation of the need for verifying 
one’s facts, and was always ready to- print any story if it 
reflected adversely on the authorities. This uni o Hun ate 
faculty eventually brought Robertson into eon diet with 
Arthur, and in 1835 ho was sued for four distinct libels. 

The nature of these libels illustrates the general na- 
ture of the scores of accusations which the two papers 
were constantly bringing against the Government. The 
first was that Arthur had, after the enrolment of a grant 
of land, made a correction of a clerical error, with the im- 
putation that if he could correct clerical mistakes, he 
might also commit more serious alterations in deeds, 
amounting to forgery. For this insinuation Robertson, 
who was unable to prove his assertion, was sentenced to 
four months' imprisonment and a fine of £60. The second 
libel was an accusation that the Governor had appropriated 
hay from the Government farm at Now Town for his own 
private use, a charge amounting to larceny. This brought 
on Robertson's head a fine of £120, and eight nmnthsr im- 
prisonment. The third libel was against Mr. T. W. Row- 
lands, attorney of the Supreme Court, and for this offence 
the unlucky editor received a sentence of £20 fine and one 
month’s imprisonment. Whilst he was serving his ac- 
cumulated period of thirteen months in gaol, a fourth 
charge was brought against him, that he had libellously 
attemoted to defame the Governor and his nephew, Cap- 
tain Montagu. Robertson had charged Montagu with, 
having used a large quantity of Government materials and 
labour in building himself a. “mansion” in Hampden -row, 
and afterwards, to* cover his offence, had obtained an ante- 
dated letter of license from Arthur, sanctioning the use of 
such materials. This last case was tried before Judge 
Montagu, a relative of the plaintiff, and Robertson, who 
was unable to substantiate his charges, received a severe 
handling from both judge and counsel for the prosecution. 
The latter declared that the charge made by Robertson 
“was as false as if the Father of Lies himself had come up 
from the bottomless abyss, and communicated it to the 
True Colonist” (55), The judge, in sentencing him to 
twelve months' imprisonment and a fine of £50, used the 
most .vigorous language. The libel was “false as hell/’ 
the editor was “the tool of a miserable party of agitated 
disturbers” he was prostrating his intellect “in so de- 
based, detestable, and abominable a service/ 1 * and 'Was* pub- 
lishing article® which were “a pest even to Botany Bay” 
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Robertson, in liia confinement in gaol, was soon joined 
by Melville, who was sentenced in November, 1835, to 
twelve months’ imprisonment, £200 fine, and ordered to 
find securities to- the extent of £500 for his future- good be- 
haviour. Melville’s offence was contempt of court, he 
having commented on the judge, jury, witnesses, and sen- 
tence, in a very discreditable trial for cattle-stealing (57). 
Melville spent his time in prison writing a most unflatter- 
ing history of Arthur’s regime, in which he pleaded for 
land reform,, the stoppage of transportation, representative 
government, etc. When Christmas, 1835, cam© round, 
the Governor graciously liberated Robertson, and on the 
29th December set Melville free (58). Arthur accom- 
panied his liberation of Melville with the expressed hope 
that the release “will lead you in future, by the influence 
of a better motive than fear of punishment, to abstain 
from a system of detraction which is not more injurious to 
the interests of your own family than it is subversive of all 
peace and order, and ruinous to the welfare of society/’ 
This hope of journalistic reform was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for both editors at once recommenced their bitter 
attacks, Robertson especially distinguishing himself by 
liis wild and usually unfounded assertions. 

After twelve years of service Arthur was recalled in 
1836. On May 27 and 28 of that year, the papers were 
full of the news. The Radical press went into hysterics 
of jov. and called upon every resource of type to announce 
the welcome fact. The True Col (mint burst out in the fol- 
lowing strain: — “Never has it fallen to our lot to com- 
municate such welcome intelligence. . . He (Arthur) 

will be wafted from these shores by the curses of many a 
broken-hearted parent, and many a destitute child, which 
owe their misery to the foolish and wicked system of mis- 
government by which the colony has been ruined, and the 
vindictive system of persecution by which the prospects 
and characters of individuals were ruined. . . . He 

was the father of usury— the patron of falsehood, hypocrisy, 
and deceit — the protector of perjury, and the rewarder of 
perjurers.” Robertson also in June (59) urged the pub- 
lic to refuse to support a fund which was being organised 
for the purpose of presenting Arthur with a piece of plate. 
“'Yes, colonists,” he concluded, “present Col. Arthur with 
a piece of plate, but let it be symbolical of (the colony’s) 
present state-— let it be a shivered fragment of crockery, 
and tell Gol. Arthur that as the fragments can never be 
united, so has he dissevered society, and caused the colon- 
ists to be without union, save in one important point, and 
that is in thanking His Majesty for the mercy he has 
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manifested in the recall of Col. Artluu. When Arthur 
sailed, Robertson, and a few of liis fellow Radicals illumin- 
ated their houses in honour of the event, and persuaded a 
number of men and boys to let off brew arks in the street. 
The police intervened, and in the Police Court proceed- 
ings of the following day it was announced that Robertson 
had been arrested with his pockets full of crackers (GO). 

From such expressions of party hatred it is a relief to 
turn to the Hohart Town Courier (of which .Ross was still 
editor), and the other papers which had supported Arthurs 
rule. Her© we find nothing but praise of the administra- 
tion, and sincere regret when Arthur was recalled. “Go- 
vernor Arthur has' made the colony,’' says Rosa (61), and 
the long list of actual achievements shows that, in spite of 
many blunders, and a haughty manner, Arthur had been 
responsible for much real progress in the colony. If this 
was so, how then is one to explain the tirades of Melville 
and the Radicals? The- explanation is that the press was 
conducted on strict party lines, perhaps even more so than 
to-day. The Radicals were the Opposition, an Opposition 
which had no power to voice its opinions in a Legislature 
composed entirely of the Governor’s nominees. The only 
available channel for criticism or suggestions was, there- 
fore, the press. But Arthur was an autocrat, who took 
no regard of the advice showered upon him, a fact which 
exasperated the Radicals to a great degree. Further, the 
settlement was isolated .; news from the outside world fil- 
tered in only about once a month. The newspapers were, 
therefore, driven to fill their columns with local matter, 
and as this was difficult to accomplish, they sought refuge 
in virulent attacks on the Governor, who so completely 
disregarded their few just grievances. The journalistic 
conscience was practically non-existent: the laws of evi- 
dence were apparently unknown ; the colonists must have 
value for their money. Therefore, the line of least 're- 
sistance was to attack the administration, with a violence 
such as we have seen on several occasions above. Having 
gained a certain measure of liberty in 1828, the journalists 
drew no line between liberty and license, and their tactics 
were frequently nauseating. 4 Arthur, after his initial at- 
tack of hvper-sensitiveness in 1824-5, learnt to ignore the 
constant jibes at himself and his subordinates, knowing 
fpll well that the Radicals would defeat their own ends by 
their unwise methods. Only when some accusation be- 
came too offensive did he, seek the aid of the law, and on 
such occasions he was always sure that a military jury, or a 
specially chosen civil jury, could be relied upon to give a. 
iSitl^abtqry verdict . / It is an unpleasant story, and 
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Arthur cannot be excused at times of a certain vindictive- 
ness in his actions, and of a wilful deafness to the demands 
of the more democratic free settlers. But the blame was 
not all on one side, and until Robertson and the rest had 
learnt the value of truth and moderation, such conflicts 
as have been described in this paper were inevitable. 

With the arrival of Sir. John Franklin, a more reason- 
able atmosphere was created, and the Radical press lost 
some of its venom. Melville occasionally figured in libel 
cases, the plaintiffs being private citizens, but the rancour 
of 1834-6 was gone forever. Meanwhile the Hobart 
Town Courier hacl passed in 1837 into the hands of Mr. 
Ellistou, Master of the Longford Academy (62), who com- 
bined a gentle flattery of the Governor with eloquent edu- 
cational articles, some of which urged the need for a Uni- 
versity in the island. The idea of a University Had been 
conceived some ten years earlier, but nothing had been 
done. Ellistou now took up his pen to revive the demand, 
and in several splendid articles he pleaded for a Univer- 
sity. no matter how small. Such an institution, he urged, 
would attract those who otherwise would go from Aus- 
tralia and India to England; it would pi'oduce good doc- 
tors and teachers; and “Anally, by providing instruction 
in the higher departments of literature, independently of 
a professional kind, that character would be given to the 
wealthier classes of the colonists without which rank is 
intolerable, and the influence of wealth pernicious” (63). 
Perhaps also the University might have had a beneficial 
effect on journalists, and hastened the day when the oft- 
used nhrase, “the licentiousness of the press,” would be 
meaningless. That day came slowly, as the press began 
to realise a deeper sense of moral responsibility, and, as 
journalists, assured of liberty of speech, laid down as their 
ideal, “The truth, the whole truth (unless it hurts our 
case), and as little as possible beside the truth.” 
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NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE CRADLE 
MOUNTAIN DISTRICT, 

With a Bibliography of the Pleistocene Glaciation of 
Tasmania. 

By W, N. Benson, D.Sc., B.A., F.G.S. 

Plates I.-IV. 

((Communicated by W. F. D. Butler, M.Sc., LL.B., B.A.) 
{Read 3rd April, 1916. Issued separately 28th July, 1916.) 

Owing to the kind invitation of Mr. Rodway and 
Professor Flynn, the writer had the good fortune to be 
n. member of a party spending the last week of 1915 in 
Mr. Weindorfers Accommodation Hut near Cradle Moun- 
tain in the north-west of the Tasmanian highlands. 
Though there was little opportunity for detailed geolo- 
gical work, many interesting features were observed, 
which, at the request of the leaders of the party, are 
here recorded, and correlated with the scattered references 
to this region in the writings of the few geologists that 
have previously been in the neighbourhood, A sketch 
map of the geological features, and a topographical sketch 
map are also given, based on a manuscript map by Franz 
Malseher, supplied by Mr. Weindorfer, and amended in 
accordance with surveys made by the present party. The 
following account must be considered rather tentative, 
since lack of time prevented complete verification. 

Cradle Mountain may be reached most easily by the 
road from Sheffield through Wilmot and the Middlesex 
Plains, a distance of forty miles. The track crosses the 
Isis River and Pencil Pine C'reek, and then follows the 
Dove River to the foot of the mountain. The format 
lions traversed by this route, or adjacent thereto, are 
the Pre-cambrian schists, the Cambrian sandstones, quartz- 
ites and conglomerates, Silurian limestones, Devonian 
granite*, and Tertiary basaltic rocks (which are of several 
type®, varying from dolerite to tachylite), and alluvial 
deposits. ( r ). 

The four main formations: in the vicinity of Cradle 
Mountain and Barn Bluff are the Pre-cambrian schists 
and quartzite®, the Permo-carboniferous: conglomerates, 
mudstones and mudstones, the Cretaceous dolerite, and 

(1) W, H. Twelv-etirees. Bibliography No. 42. 

D 
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the Pleistocene! glacial deposits. A little recent alluvium 
is also present. The general disposition of the first three 
series is roughly indicated in' Mr, Johnston 'si official 
Geological Map of Tasmania of 1884, the earliest chart to 
which the writer has had access. A more accurate repre- 
sentation is found in the map given by Jeffrey Smith, 
“based on information supplied by the Geological Survey 
of Tasmania,” ( 2 ). 

The Pre-cambrian rocks of the region have been 
briefly described by Messrs. Waller ( 3 ) and Ward. ( 4 5 ) The 
latter remarks, that at Barn Bluff they strike a few de- 
grees north of west. Between here and the Forth River 
the strike-, according to Waller, is nearly east and west. 
In the immediate vicinity of Cradle Mountain the writer 
found the strike to be between E.N.E.-W.S.W. and 
N.N.E.-S.S.W., the former direction predominating to* the 
north-east of the, mountain ; while to the north-west, along 
the Do-v© River, rocks have been observed striking west of 
north. Evidently there is a great bend in the Pro-cam- 
brian fold-axes in this, region. The rocks are intensely 
folded; numerous sharp anticlines and syn dines are 
visible. The dipsi are nearly vertical, and easterly dips 
are usually steeper than those directed towards tlxe west, 
while the latter are more common. These facts suggest, 
that overfolding has occurred under the influence of a 
thrust directed from the west. 

The rocksi present a-re all of sedimentary origin. They 
include dark grey phyllite, coarsely crystalline mica, -schist, 
micaceous quartz-schist, felspathic quartz-schist, and 
schistose quartzite, showing abundant evidence of re-crystal- 
lisation, and, indeed, passing locally into vein-like masses 
of quartz. True veins of quartz traverse the other rocks, 
occurring lenticularly in the bedding-planes or running 
obliquely thereto. Four samples have been examined 
microscopically ; the following are brief descriptions of the 
same, using the terminology adopted by Gnibenmann ( 6 ) : 

1461. Puckered 1 Phyllite (helicitic texture-). This, 
consists of a granoblastic ground mass of 
quartz-grain si, with wavy bands of finely-di- 
vided carbonaceous matter, sericite, and' 
bleached biotite, the whole more or less stained' 
with limonite. 


(2) A Naturalist In Tasmania. London, 190®. 

$ee» Bibliography Nb, 2SL 

ward. ^ CIontriTmtipns > the Geology of Tasmania, 
m&tic Geology. The Pre-cambrian, Proc, Roy. Sc-c. Taa, 1909. 

( 5 ) CDie krystallinen ScMefer. Second edition, 1910. 
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14G4. Mica-schist with a lenticular schistose tex- 
ture consisting of granoblastic quartz, ' with 
large irregular porphyroblasts of ortho cl ase, 
generally blackened by inclusions of carbona- 
ceous matter. These have resisted the shear- 
ing much better than the quartz, and are a 
frequent causei of the irregularity of the lenti- 
cular texture. A pale green mica is abun- 
dantly developed in the numerous shearing 
planes, and extends out from them. Seriate 
is also present, and a very little andalusite and 
rutile. 

1465. Micarschist with lenticular texture, consist* 
ing of long irregular lenticles of close-packed 
pale green weakly pleochroic mica, partially 
chloritised, separated by layers of granoblastic 
but more or less elongated quartz grains. Large 
porphyroblasts of felspar, generally orthoclase, 
but also albite, interrupt the continuity of the 
lenticles of mica and quartz. Inclusions in 
these often continue the planes of schistosity. 
Small grains of magnetite are scattered 
throughout the rock, and a few grains of an- 
dalusite have been noted. 

1466. A much crushed schistose quartzite, exhi- 
biting perfectly the klasto-porphyritic struc- 
ture. It. consists of large quartz-grains with very 
undulatory extinction and shattered margins', a 
few irregular uncrushed grains of albite 1 , and a 
ground mass of finely comminuted quartz, with 
a few shreds of sericite. 

All these rocks are characteristic of the uppermost 
zone of Grubenmann’s classification of the crystalline 
schists. This bears out Mr. Ward's view concerning their 
nature. 

Tne Permo-carboniferoixs rocks lie on a very uneven 
surface of the crystalline schists. The irregularity is par- 
ticularly clear under Mount Brown, on the southern side 
of Rodway Gorge. The basal portion of the series con- 
sist© of conglomerate containing pebbles derived chiefly 
from the Pre-cambrian series, but also from the Devonian 
granite© and other formations. They pass up into pebbly 
sandstones and mudstones. A thickness of about seventy 
feet of conglomerate occurs beneath the north end of 
Cradle Mountain, but this increases considerably to the 
south and east. There is apparently not lees than five 
hundred feet of the sediments beneath Mt. Brown, while 
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Mr. Montgomery records the presence of a thousand feet 
of sediment beneath Barn Bluff. The basal beds at tho 
last locality comprise- a hundred feet of conglomerate, fol- 
lowed by two- feet of canncl coal, enclosed in black mica- 
ceous shale containing Glomypterix (ova fa'/) and No(r/<j<>m~ 
thiopsis sp. Above- this lie nine- hundred feet of marine* 
mudstone, shale, sandstone and conglomerate- similar to 
those occurring at Mt. Pelion, nine miles to the south- 
east, which contain such typical Permo-carbon if erous fos- 
sils as Fenestefla, Spirifera , Productux, Avimiopecfm and, 
Ftenopora. ( 6 ) Mr. Waller has estimated the series- at Mt. 
Pelion to be from a thousand to fifteen hundred foot 
thick. ( 7 ) Thus the Pernio-carboniferous basin becomes 
deeper towards the south-east, and many of the outcrops 
show a slight tilt in that direction. 

At- the surface in contact with the overlying dolerite, 
the mudstones are more or less altered, silicified and in- 
durated. Small veinlets of opal traverse the bands, of 
black carbonaceous shale. The alteration does not extend 
more than about a foot from the do-lerite. It is well 
exposed on the northern face of Barn Bluff. 

The Cretaceous dolerite caps Mt. Brown, Barn Bluff, 
and Cradle Mountain. It has- the same general characters 
as the Mesozoic dolerite in other parts of the island, and 
may be considered to be portions of sills once continuous 
with the dolerites of the- Pelion Kange. Waller affirmed 
this former continuity, but do-ubted the intrusive charac- 
ter of the dole-rite. ( 8 ) An examination of the base 
of the dolerite on the northern face of Bam 
Bluff, however, shows that it transgressesi to a small 
extent across the bedding planes of the- mud 
stones; and in the case of Cradle Mountain the doler- 
ite rests on sandstones in the southern end, but on the 
underlying basal conglomerate on the northern. No feed- 
ing dykes were observed, but attention might well be 
directed to the north-eastern foot of Cradle Mountain, 
where, as seen from a distance, the dolerite appears to 
pass, down through the Permo-Carboniferous rocks, to- corn e 
into contact with the Fre-cambrian schist. (See Plate 3.) 
The dolerite on Barn. Bluff is about 650ft, thick, that on 
Cradle Mt. 700ft., but that on Mt. Brown is per- 
haps not more than 300ft. Columnar structure- is very 
pronounced ^ in the two former masses; but in places 
the predominance of one direction of vertical jointing 
causes instead a platey Structure. 

JS) See BlbUograpUy Nb.13, : 1 ™ 7 ~ ~~ 

! (7) 9ee Bibliography No. 21. 

, Orp; (sit. supra. 
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The petrological character of the dolerites is of in- 
terest. They are of medium grainsize, and consist pre- 
dominantly of plagioclase and pyroxene. The plagioelase 
forms small, more or less, idiomorphic tabular, somewhat 
zoned, the central portion having the composition of 
bytowmte. The pyroxenes are more varied, a. rhombic 
and two types of monoclinic pyroxene are present. In a 
rock from the lower portion of the dolerite on Cradle Mt. 
(1458) there is a normal, more or less, ophitic augite (some 
times subidiomorphic), with the usual large optic axial 
angle, associated with, and frequently including prisma- 
tic crystals of enstatite. In a* rock from the summit of 
the mountain, however, the monoclinic pyroxene, which 
is partly sub ophitic, partly subidiomorphic, has two dis- 
tinct types, namely, those grains which have the normal 
optic axial angle (which are in the minority), and those 
which are approximately uniaxial, indicating, that they 
contain a large excess of magnesian silicate, i.e., are mag- 
nesium-diopsidei, or the augite-enstatite of Wahl. This 
mineral has been previously recorded in the dolerite of 
Cataract Gorge by Osama ( 9 ), and is known to be fairly 
common in other occurrences of dolerite' in Tasmania. ( 10 ) 
In both these rocks', there is a small amount of magnetite 
and of very finely crystalline intense rial granophyre, dotted 
with crystallite® of magnetite. • The former of these 
rocks contains grey felspathic veins at first thought 
to be granophyre. they prove to have a 
highly ophitic to poikilit-ic texture. The pyroxenes are 
sometimes roughly prismatic, ophitic or broken up into 
isolated patches, which are in optical continuity over 
quite large areas. The pyroxene is quite fresli, usually 
uniaxial, but sometime® of the normal character. There 
are, in addition, small prisms of enstatite. The felspar is 
slightly zoned., has the general composition Ab x An a , and 
forms a. few small phcnocrysts. Between the tabulae 1® a 
small amount of minutely crystalline granophyre. A few 
large grains of magnetite are also present. 

Two inches from the chilled margin of the dolerite of 
Barn Bluff the rock is very fine-grained, with an interser- 
tal structure. It contains small phenocrystic laths of 
plagioclase and larger prisms of augite, more or less con- 
verted into chlorite and carbonates. At the margin itself, 
the grainsize is extremely minute, and the texture appear® 
to be subvariolitic. Both these rocks contain vesicle® 

(9) TIeber -eiinen Ensrfcati taugit-fiihrGxidon Dialms you Tasmanien. 
Cohtbl. ftir Ita., 1907, pp. 706.11. Translation by W. H. Twelve trees Aim., 
Rep. 3>ept. Mines, Tas., 1907. 

(10) J. A. Thomson, Journ. and Pro>c. Roy. Soc. N.S.W., 1911, p. 306, 
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filled •with, quartz, carbonates, and haematite. There is 
a remarkable absence of magnetite' and of glass. 

The Pleistocene and Recent deposits will be best con- 
sidered with the general physiography, which we now pro- 
ceed to discuss. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. Twelvetrees's report on 
the adjacent Middlesex district for an account of the 
general relation of the physiographic features to the re- 
gional topography of Tasmania. Ho states, “The entire 
area isi an elevated plain or tableland, dissected by stupen- 
dous gorges, and diversified by residual mountain ranges/'’ 
He indicates that the tableland is separated by faults 
near Mt. Poland and Bell Mt. from the lower plateau 
near Sheffield and Wilmot, and lies at an elevation 
of 2,200-2, 600ft. in the neighbourhood of Middlesex. ( n ) 
It rises gradually to the south-west, and around Cradle 
Mt. it lies about 4,000ft. above sea level. The plateau 
has here' cut across the uneven surface of contact of the 
Pre-cambrian and Pernio-carboniferous rocks, so that the 
surface of the plateau consists of irregular areas of the 
two formations. The more siliceous Pre-cambrian rocks 
rise in small residuals, but the three dolerite mountains 
form the greatest monadnoebs. The plateau is; trenched 
by the great gorges of the Forth River and its tributaries, 
to the east of Cradle Mountain, and by the gorge of the 
Fury on the west. The effects of the Pleistocene, glacia- 
tion arei everywhere visible, and to these we will devote 
special attention. 

Six periods may be recognised in the development of 
the present topography. In the first, possibly early Ter- 
tiary period, the dolerite-sills were laid bare by erosion, 
and a roughly horizontal surface of erosion or peneplain 
was produced in the dolerite. An uplift followed of more 
tha*n a thousand feet, and the present peneplain-surface 
was cut out of the older level, fragments of which remain 
as residuals, such as Cradle Mt. and Barn Bluff. A 
mature system of valleys was originated between these, 
and, m particular, the course of the Forth River was; out- 
lined. The third period was one of oscillatory uplift, accom- 
pamed by gentle tilting. The numerous immense gorges; of 
the Forth and Pieman River systems were produced by 
revival of the ancient matured valleys. Tributary gorges' 
Buch as Hanson’s, Rodway’s, and the Fury cut themselves 
r^ht back to the foot of the residual mountains, while 
others, such as Smith’s Creek and the Dove River, and 
Penal Fine Creek, were considerably deepened in their 

(H) BiMiogr&phy No. 42. 
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lower portions, but the gorge® had not cut back to the 
head® of the. streams. During this period of alternating 
uplift and aggradation, flows of basalt occurred on several 
occasions outside the special area, here considered. The 
oldest basalt®, with their intercalated gravels, cover Mid- 
dlesex Plains, and were probably connected with those 
.above Lorinna. on the other side of the Forth Gorge (a® 
shown by Mr. Twelvetrecs). The upper portion of the 
gorge is a wide, open valley, in which there is a thick mas® 
of gravel covered with basalt. Below this there are 
newer gravel terrace®, and the present stream ha® cut down 
below these, thus giving a perfect example of a valley-in- 
valley topography. (See Bibliography 42, Plate IV.) 
According to Mr. Andrewsi® view, the gravel® were pro- 
bably deposited during periods of subsidence between the 
.successive uplifts. ( 12 ). 

The remaining period® are those of maximum glaciar 
lion, retreat of the glaciers:, and finally the- period of 
post-glacial erosion. Possibly further research will show 
that the period of maximum glaciation comprised two or 
more maxima with intervening periods of retreat, as has 
Been determined for the glaciation on the mainland, ( 13 ) 
but there is not sufficient evidence to permit of this con- 
clusion at present. The period must here be considered a® 
.a whole. 

Glacial features, have been noted in this region by 
;Sprent (3), Montgomery (9, 13), Waller (21), Twelve-tree® 
(31), and Noetling (38), but. no detailed description has 
been given. At the time of maximum glaciation an ice- 
sheet extended over the whole region, the three main pro- 
minences being probably the only points emerging above 
the snow. The main directions of ice-how were deter- 
mined by the pre-glacial valleys that were roughly radial 
about Cradle Mt, but important over how-glaciers were 
developed as the level of the ice rose, and adjacent streams 
became confluent. In describing the manner in which 
these influenced the. topography, we commence at Barn 
Bluff. The ic© moved radially from this peak. To- the 
west it fell o-vcr the gorge of the Fury, and was 
there broken up and melted. It does not seem likely 
tnat any mas® of ice moved down this valley, since it ap- 
pears to be a typical water-worn valley with overlapping 
spurs. To the south-east the ice moved out on to the 
plateau, scooping out the broad and probably shallow 

(12) E, , C, Andrews. Geo graphical Unity of Eastern Australia. 
Jouxn. and Proc, Roy. Soc. N.S.W., pp. 420480, especially p. 455. 

» ■ (13) David, Helms, arid 1 Pittman. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1901, pp. 

26-74. David. Ibid., 1909, pp. 667-668. 
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basin of Lake Will, at the foot of the Bluff. North-east 
of the Bluff the ice-sheet moved across the plateau, and 
fell into the gorge of the Forth River. Numerous! small 
lakes were developed, such as Windermere and Agneiw, 
their position probably depending on differential erosion, 
the mica-schists, and the soft Pcrmo -carboniferous sedi- 
ments being easily picked out. The ridge running to 
the south-east from the Bluff separated the northerly from 
the southerly flow, and is heavily cumbered with morainic 
material. Plucking of blocks of rock out of their original, 
position must have gone on to a great extent, for one finds 
large blocks (up to 16 by 11 feet in area) of comparatively 
fragile coal measures, lving among the debris (Montgomery 
13). 

The eastern side of the ridge joining Barn Bluff and 
Cradle Mt. is broken into a great cirque with minor ombay- 
ments, which surround the heads of tributaries of the 
Forth River. The ridge consists of horizontal sediments 
lying on the ancient rocks, which form the floor of the 
broad and relatively shallow cirque. Its eastern sido 
’has been sapped back into a continuous cliff. The floor is 
heavily glaciated and littered with morainic material. To 
the east the glacier from this cirque joined the ice-shoot on 
the plateau and fell over into the Forth River Gorge. 
West of the connecting ridge there is little sign of glacia- 
tion, the surface sloping regularly down into the Fury 
Gorge. Possibly the dominant west wind prevented the 
accumulation of much snow on this slope. ( 14 ) 

East of Cradle Mt. is the grandest example of a 
cirque in the district. On its floor is the lake for 
which the name Lake Rodway has been suggested, It 
lies in a broad and deep trough, around the head of which 
rises the crescentic ridge of Cradle Mountain. It is 
probable that the name of the mountain was derived from 
the resemblance this trough and rim-ridge bear to a miner's 
cradle. The crescentic form of the ridge is duo to the 
cirque eating deeply into the eastern side of the original 
monadnock, while the western side has been scarcely 
affected; a further instance of asymmetry. The cirque is 
rot simple, but is> broken into four steps, by transverse 
bars of quartzite. (See Plate 3.) The <f treads A of the two 
Upper steps are narrow, the? third is broader, and boars 
a small shallow lake, the outlet of which falls over a 
stronglv glaciated bar into the main basin of Lake Rod- 
the depth of which has not been ascertained, A 


: 'C ' K * Gilbert Sy&molriio Asymetry in the High Sierras 

: Journal oi Gaol., 1904, pp. 570-586. * 
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broad glaciated bar follows!, beyond which the stream 
falls directly into Rodway Gorge, which is a water-cut can- 
yon. The boundary between the glaciated and water-cut 
surfaces is sharply marked. To the south, the main basin 
was extended by a cirque, cutting back into the soft 
Pernio-carboniferous rocks of the ridge joining Cradle 
Liu. and Mt. Brown, This cirque, however, does not 
contain a lake, and is separated from Lake Rodway by a 
long moraine. 

In the period of maximum glaciation, this great 
tr ough must have been filled to overflowing with ice, which 
was more than a, thousand feet deep. Overflow-glaciers 
made their way over the northern rim of the trough, bear- 
ing boulders of dolerite, now scattered erratically. Once 
over the ridge, they broke up, foil down into* a small 
gorge, were more or less recemented there, and, joined by 
the overflow-glacier from near the outlet of Rodway 
Lake, they scooped out a little rock basin before finally 
fanmg into the canyon proper. This little basin may be 
aptly named the Hidden Lake. The passage of the over- 
flow-glaciers) has cut the northern ridge, bounding; the great 
trough, into a succession of crossKridges of quartzite and 
hollows cut in mica-schist. 

North of Cradle Mt. lies Dove Lake, a deep rock 
basin formed by the enlargement by glacial erosion of the 
upper part of the Dove River. The ice from the plateau 
and the north-western face of Cradle Mt., a total area 
of about 1,000 acres, collected in the head of the stream, 
passed down a steep fall on to a “tread’ 7 400ft. below the 
plateau, where Lake Wilks was cut out. A second tread 
was formed near the lake-level, after a further fall of 
about 300ft. The further effect of the ice is shown by 
the soundings, (These were measured from, a raft in a 
strong breeze, and must be considered as rough approxima- 
tions only, both in depth and position.) The upper end of 
the lake is a basin at least 108ft, deep, separated from a 
basin almost 200ft, deep by a quartzite ridge (at one 
point only 72ft. deep, but rising into islands). The shal- 
low point (48ft.) beyond the second basin probably marks 
a ridge connecting the quartzite® of the great promontory 
with those of Mt. Campbell, on the opposite side of 
the lake. Beyond it is another deep (144ft.), separated 
by a quartzite ridge and islet, from the westernmost basin 
(-*6ft,), in which the Dove River ice was joined by the 
overflow from Crater Lake. The outlet stream passes 
over a> drift-covered plain, probably concealing a rock-bar. 
Further soundings of this lake are very desirable. 
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In addition to- this moulding of the floor of Dove 
Lake, the smooth curve of the eastern wall was rounded 
out by the middle portion of the glacial stream, while 
above, overflows made their way to the north-east. . A 
large flow went past the northern end of Cradle Mb. to 
join the ice in the Rodwav Valley, a second 'passed 
over the ridge south of Hanson’s Lake, scooping out 
the little group of tains there. A third passed over 
the gap into Hanson’s Valley, converting, the head of the 
valley into a. lake basin. The contrast between this beau- 
tiful cirque-lake and the rugged water-cut gorge below it 
is very striking. These three overflow-glaciers were 400ft. 
above the present level of Dove Lake. At the northern 
end of Dove Lake overflows of ice passed across the 
watershed and dolerite boulders may be found high up on 
the slopes which, lead down into Smith’s Cheek. 

Lake Lilia owes its origin to the flow of ice that 
came down from the Crater Lake. It is a shallow pan, 
the greatest depth found being 45ft. The ice escaped 
from her© over a rock bar into Dove Lake. An interestr- 
ing feature is the almost complete removal of the old 
divide between Lake Lilia and Dove. Lake, the ridge be- 
tween the two lakes rising only thirty feet above the level 
of Dove Lake. (See Plate 4.) The outlets of the two 
lakes are separated by a beautiful roche moutonnee hill. 
The various strata cross this diagonally, and the surface 
of the hill, otherwise quite smooth, is pitted with jagged 
hollows, containing lakelets, and marking spots where 
vast masses of rocks have been plucked out by the mov- 
ing glacier. No better' examples of this process could be 
desired than are to be seen here. 

Crater Lake is another most interesting feature, 
clearly exhibiting differential glacial erosion. Its southern 
end is a great cirque-wall rising more than five hundred 
feet above the lake, and cut into a mass of rather soft 
feisp-athic schist between quartzite bands. The lake 
is her© 203 feet deep. The centre of the lake m 
crossed by a bar of quartzite only 30ft. below the 
surface. This bar continues to the north-east of the lake, 
forms the small knoll near the outlet, and extends down 
tc cross the outlet of Lake Lilia. The side of the knoll 
is polished and grooved by the ice-stream, from Orator 
Lake, which passed down into Lake Lilia.. The 
gap by which this stream escaped from the Crater Lake 
basdn has been filled by a ridge of morainic material which 
about a hundred feet above the lake. The northern 
pciflaoh of Crater Lake contains two , basins, as shown 
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'by the soundings, and the outlet passes over a, rock-bar, 
and enters Cradle Valley as a stream hanging nearly 600ft. 
.above the base of the main valley. 

’Another well-marked cirque appears on the northern 
.side of Cradle Valley, about a mile above the accommo- 
dation house. It is cut down out of Hounslow Heath 
to a depth of about 700ft., and enters the main valley 
.almost at grade. There is- a little morainic matter in the 
floor of this cirque, but no lake. No well-marked cirque 
occurs at the. head of the Cradle Valley, which has, never- 
theless, been greatly modified by glacial action. It is a 
broad, deep, steep-sided valley. The glacier which filled 
it received tributaries from the Crater, Lilia and Dove 
valleys, and escaped in part by the present Dove Valley, 
but also a large overflow passed over the col and down 
Smith’s Creek. Dolerite-erratics have been traced down 
the Dove River about half a mile below Cradle Valley, 
and about a mile down Smith’s Creek, and probably ex- 
tend to the commencement of Smith’s Gorge a mile or two 
further down. 

No detailed study has been made of these terminal 
regions, in which the complex record of retreat and ad- 
vance may ultimately be deciphered. There sieern to 
have been small gorges cut in the older glaciated valleys, 
and some sign that these have been subsequently occupied 
by ice, but it is not clear whether this is the work of inter- 
glacial river action or merely of subglacial streams. The 
well-timbered character of these valleys prevents the 
■observer from obtaining a general view of the whole. 

The last stages of the period of glacial retreat were 
responsible for the moraines in Cradle Valley. Typically 
hummocky moraine fills the lower part of the valley and 
extends across into Smith’s Creek. A lateral moraine ex- 
tends along the southern side of the Cradle Valley, rising 
250ft, above the floor. An arcuate terminal moraine 
doses the outlet of Lilia Creek, and a thin ridge of 
moraine extends down towards the outlet of Crater Lake, 
possibly a remnant of a small terminal moraine. It is 
interesting as showing the mark of an overflow-channel 
fifty feet above the present outlet. Small masses of 
morainic material occur in most of the cirques mentioned. 

The final period of post-glacial erosion has had very 
small results. Some morainic material has been removed, 
and small outlet valleys notched in the terminal moraine, 
and patches of alluvium have been formed. 

; Summarising, we may say, that though the glaciers 
here were large enough to overflow their valleys, there is 
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no evidence that they extended far to the north, but 
occupied only the comparatively mature upper portion si of 
a rejuvenated river system, and did not extend beyond 
the heads of the canyons which then reached to within a 
few miles of their source. In the gorge of the Fury, 
which had been cut back almost to its source, no sign of 
glaciation was observed. 

The writer is indebted to all the members of the party 
for assistance in various ways, especially in raft-building 
and sounding. Mr. Butlers and Mr. Maxwell’s photo- 
graphs have been most useful in the preparation of the 
paper. Mr. Butler has provided the amended copy of 
Malscher s map, which is the basis for the geological map 
herewith, and Mr. Twelvetrees has kindly discussed with 
the writer some of the questions here raised and added items 
to the Bibliography. To his father, Mr. W. Benson, the 
writer is indebted for Plate 3 herewith, based on photo- 
graphs, sketches and descriptions. Plate 4 is from a 
photograph by Mr. Spurting, of Launceston. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE BBYOPHYTE FLORA. 

By L. Rodway. 

(Read 15th May, 1916. Issued separately 11th July, 191(5.) 

The mosses of Tasmania have had a very fair amount 
of attention paid to them, so that it is improbable any 
large number of new species will in future be added. The 
Hepatics have* not been neglected, but their variability and 
the exceptional richness of form found in Tasmania have 
made their study more obscure. No doubt in the future 
many new species will yet be discovered, also some which 
we now recognise will be suppressed. Still, we can safely 
say that the hepatic flora of Tasmania approaches* three 
hundred, which means it is almost the richest in species 
of any locality in the world. 

Of the following mosses, the Andreaeas would by some 
collectors be clubbed with A. petrophila, but then they 
would have to be treated as varieties. A, petrophila is 
most variable, and it is certainly desirable that .prominence 
should be given to* the principal forms. Blindia acuta 
was recorded as Tasmanian by J. D. Hooker, It is a 
European species, and as no specimen was present in any 
available collection it was left out of the previous work. 
The Tasmanian form differs from the type, its leaf mar- 
gin being quite entire, and the absence of quadrate cells 
at the basal angles. It may yet be described as a dis- 
tinct soecies. 

Andreaea asperula, Mitt . — Stems slender often to 5 
c.m., with few erect branches, forming dense red-brown 
mats. Leaves narrow lanceolate, very acute, slightly in- 
curved, 1 m.m. long, insertion narrow, not at all stem- 
clasping nor geniculate, surface asperate, papillae often 
very large, margin incurved. 

A member of the petrophila group, it differs from 
A. petrophila and A . tenera in the asperate cuticle and the 
narrower leaf bases. 

Western Tiers, Eastern Australia. 

Andreaea tasmanica, n.s. — Stems slender, about I c.m., 
crowded in dense mats, dark brown, upper leaves linear 
from a slightly broadened base, strongly falcate and secund, 
0.8 m.m. long, margin involute, apex acute, surface nearly 
smooth, nerveless. Lower leaves and those of young 
minute, closely apprised, very broadly oblong, with 
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a short acute reflexed apex margin with prominent papillae. 
Sterile. The leaves are narrower and less sheathing than 
in A. petrophila, and the peculiar juvenile foliage is very 
distinct. 

Cradle Mountain. 

Blindia acuta , Br. et Sch. — Suberect, slender, 2-4 c.m., 
black except the young tips. Leaves crowded erect or 
little falcate, base rather broad, sheathing occupying less 
than a third of leaf, rest filiform, wholly composed of 
nerve: margin entire; nerve broad, fiat; length about 4 
m.m. ; cells linear with no quadrate alars or any auricular 
expansion. Seta about 1 c.m. thick; capsule hemispheric 
1 m.m. broad and long; peristome teeth nearly as long as 
the capsule, irregularly cleft half-way, or deeper. 

Readily distinguished by the hemispheric peristomate 
capsule, or when sterile from the gymnostomous species by 
tbe less falcate leaves and from B. arcuata, Mitt., by the 
absence of quadratei cells at the basal angle. 

In “Braithwaite’s Moss Flora./’ the angular cells are 
given as ‘‘large, orange-brown.” This does not appear so 
in Tasmanian specimens referred to this species. 

Western Tiers, Cradle Mt. 

This moss has been previously recorded for Tasmania, 
but was not included in this work, because no specimen 
was present on any available collection. 

The following hepatics are new to science. It was 
with reluctance that they were so recorded, but no* place 
could be found for them amongst forms already described. 

Aplozia lacerata , n.n . — Stems short in cushions, but 
often hidden amongst moss, or partially buried in debris, 
and bearing only a few leaves in the upper portion, tender 
and pale sage green. Leaves almost transverse oblong to 
nearly rotund, concave, 0.7 m.m., cells 27 ju walls thin. 
Bracts much longer than the leaves, narrow oblong apex 
slightly fimbriate, bracteole nearly as long as the "bracts, 
ovate obtuse, all adnate to the base of the perianth. 
Perianth cylindric, with three shallow plaits, little longer 
than the bracts, mouth narrow to little constricted, deeply 
3-lobed, lobes narrow laciniate. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. 

Alicularia tenella , n.s . — Decumbent or ascending, dis- 
persed amongst other small plants, rarely forming mats. 
Leaves ascending, flat or slightly concave, oblong to rotund, 
father delicate and flaccid, 1 m.m. base subdecurrent; cells 
32 {jl* Trigones small or none, cuticle smooth. Marsupium 
short and broad, bracts very large. 
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Mt. Hartz, Adamson Peak, St. Patrick's Head, Cradle 
Mt., etc. 

S phenol obus nigrus , n.s. — Small densely clustered in 
blackish cushions, the sho-ots simple or with few branches 
about 1 c.m. long. Leaves obcuneate from a narrow base, 
spreading, bifid to 1 the middle, lobes broad, apex rather 
acute, 1 m.rn. long; cells 14 /*., with very thick walls, 
cuticle smooth. Bracts similar to the leaves, only larger, 
connate with an oblong bracteole. Perianth broadly cylin- 
dric, deeply 5-grooved, 2 m.m. long, mouth closely con- 
tracted, with a few short fimbriae. 

On rocks in rivulet, Cradle Mt. 

Anastrophyllwm tasmanicum, n.s. — "Robust pale olive 
green, branching 3-4 c.m. Leaves not strongly secund, 
almost squarrose, nearly symmetric, to bilobed, lobes 
nearly equal, broad usually with a very acute apex margin 
just above the ventral base, armed with a few acute teeth, 
1.4 m.m. long; cells 20 /*., cuticle coarsely verrucosa. 
Perianth narrow, ovate, 3 m.m., with about 8 deep plaits. 

Yery like Ghandonanthm squarrosus } but the complete 
absence of under leaves and paraphyjls distinguishes it, 

Adamson Peak, Mt. Hartz. 

Lophocolta paucistvpula , n.s — Robust. Simple or with 
few vague branches 2-4 c.m. Leaves crowded, imbricate 
rotund, 1.3 m.m., margin entire, dorsal base subdecurrent, 
ventral ampliate ; marginal cells 20 ju t trigones small, 
intermediate cells 35 /*., basals 6Q x 25^., trigones none; 
under-leaves absent, except in the reproduction region, 
sometimes only a narrow dentate bracteole present; at 
others 2-3 large oblong under-leaves, with recurved mar- 
gins, very like those of L . ausirigenci , and below these 2-3 
reduced to* vanishing spines. Bracts oblong, twice as long 
as the leaves, often with a filiform process near the ventral 
base, bracteole narrow oblong, shortly bidentate, margin 
Often dentate; perianth narrow campanulate \ exserbed, 
trigonous, median keel dorsal, mouth broad, with 3 broad 
unarmed lobes. 

Bank of creek near Cradle Mt. 

Lembidium anomalum , n.s.— Stems pinnately branched, 
ascending from a creeping stoloniferous base, dark livicl 
green. Leaves imbricate to distant incubous to sub- 
transverse rotjmd, very concave, erect, 019 m.m., apex and 
margin entire; cells unequal, mostly 18/*., sometimes a 
band of larger colourless cells on the margin, walls rather 
thick, trigones small, cuticle smooth; under-leaves similar 
in size and shape to the leaves. Bracts oblong, not much 
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enlarged; perianth terminal on short lateral branch, nar- 
row cylindric, 8 m.m. long, mouth tapering fimbriate; 
capsule oblong. 

The species is an aberrant member of the genus, but 
appears to have no nearer relationship elsewhere. 

Cradle Mt. 

Isotachis riparia , n,$. — Robust, almost black, stems 
5-8 c.m. Leaves erect, closely imbricate, broadly ovate to 
almost rotund, 3 m.m. long, apex shortly bifid, lobes 
short, broad, subacute margin entire or with one or two 
very short teeth ; upper cells 27 walls thick, lower 
cells 40 x 18 m., walls thinner, cuticle smooth ; under- 
leaves. to 3 m.m. long, 2 m.m. broad, oblong apex shortly 
bifid, margin entire or armed with 3 small teeth. 

Near /. gigantea , St. y only leaves much smaller. 

Cradle Mt. 

Isotachi* attcnualvs , n.s. — Stems long and very slender, 
growing amongst moss in wet situations. Leaves rather 
remote, erecto-patent narrow oblong from a narrow base, 
dark brown bifid, 0.5 m.m. ; outer cells 18 ju., inner 
18 x 24 walls thick; under-leaves similar. Bracts, many 
similar to the leaves, but larger; perianth terminal, 1 m.m. 
long, ovate strongly triquetrous, keels obtuse, mouth ob- 
tuse, shortly fimbriate. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. 

Schhtochila pai'vixfipula, n,s. — Stems, mostly about 

3 c.m., decumbent copiously radiculose, thick, fleshy. 
Leaves squarrose, loosely imbricate, broadly ovate, obtuse.; 

4 m.m. long, lobes nearly equal, and united to the apex, 
dorsal lobe attached by the margin, wing simple, rela- 
tively broad, margins entire, but often an obscure tooth 
near the apex of the dorsal lobe; cells rotund, 35-50 
walls rather thin, trigones small, concave; under-leaves 
oblong, rather narrower than the stem, 1.3 m.m. long, bifid 
below the middle, lobes lanceolate, acute margin, with few 
ill-defined teeth. 

Cradle Mt. 
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DISCO VERY OF AN ABORIGINAL CHIPPED 
FLAKE IN DEEP GROUND NEAR 
GLADSTONE. 

By W. H. Twelve trees. 


Plate Y. 

(Read 10th July, 1916. Issued separately 8th August, 1916.) 


Up to the present, aboriginal worked flakes, have 
been recorded only from the surface of the ground, or in 
shifting superficial sands such as the sand dunes of the 
coasts. It has been recognised by every investigator who 
has dealt with the question that, the Tasmanian aboriginal 
migrated to this island on dry land, and therefore prior 
to its separation from Australia; the absence of the dingo, 
also has been appealed to as proof that at the time of 
the migration the animal had not then entered Victoria. 

At the time of the separation the sea invaded the 
north-eastern part of the island for many miles inland 
from the present coast-line. The marine waters laved 
the northern base of Mt. Cameron, and worked their way 
round the eastern end of the mount, covering the ground 
between the present Ringarooma and Mussel Roe rivers. 
Residual hills and other deposits of marine grits attest 
the former presence of the sea in this area. 

Subsequently the land rose and brought the old 
marine drifts above sea level. The aboriginals, therefore, 

'• must have witnessed both the invasion by the sea and its 
retreat. It would consequently seem natural for the pre- 
invasion deposits, such as the beds of fresh-water streams, 
lagoons, and sea beaches, to contain aboriginal implements. 
Beds of this nature could probably not be expected to 
contain them in quantity; nevertheless, the discovery in 
them of stray examples may be anticipated. Possibly 
some have already been found, but have not been recog- 
nised by the discoverers. 

I happened to be at Gladstone last March when a 
worked stone of chalcedony was brought to me as a strange 
specimen found by Mr. Richards in working Richards’s 
and Murray’s alluvial tin claim at the old Doone mine, 
north of the Ringarooma River, and two miles from Glad- 
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stone. I recognised it as an aboriginal Hake, but, to make 
sure, I submitted it lo Mi*. K. lM. Johnston, whose know- 
ledge of Uie.se implements is unrivalled, and lie at once 
pronounced it to be of human workmanship. 

The following day 1 proceeded to the claim in order to 
examine the conditions of occurrence. The actual block 
of gravel from which the stone had been picked had dis- 
appeared in sluicing, but I stood on the actual site of the 
discovery, and Mr. Richards, who enjoys a high reputation 
for reliability and integrity, explained to me all the 
atten dan t cireumsian ces. 

The mine owners are sluicing tin ore from a bed of 
gravel 21 to A feet thick, which underlies 10 to 20 feet 
of a drift which has been deposited all over this plain 
by the sea in former times. This overburden of drift 
has to be removed before the wash gravel is exposed. In 
the course of working, an excavation has been made below 
the surface of the ground about half a chain wide and 
10 feet long with a maximum depth of 25 feet. 

After bringing down the overburden at the west end 
of the excavation by means of a stream of water, a block 
of wash or gravel, lure 2 A foot, thick, was detached from 
the cliff face at a depth of 10 feet from the surface, and 
from the top of this block Mr. Richards picked out the 
Hake in question, noticing that it was a different kind of 
stone from any he had previously seen in the wash. It 
was slightly adherent to the gravel, and broke in two pieces 
as he handled it. Not attaching any particular importance 
to it, he did not preserve the piece which was broken off. 
On examining the plane of fracture, a deposit of silica is 
noticeable on the surface of it. I examined the working 
face closely, with a view of seeing whether it was at all 
possible for the stone to have been derived from the 
surface, but the possibility seemed to be quite excluded. 
The two facts that it was adherent to the wash, and that 
silica, had crystallised on the fracture piano, add additional 
weight to the conclusion that the stone belonged to the 
wash. 

We are shut up to the conclusion that it is the handi- 
work of aboriginals who lived at the time of the deposition 
of the wash (probably a boacli deposit) and prior to the 
accumulation of the overlying marine sands. It is not 
waterworn. Most of the stones in the wash are well 
worn by the action of wafer, but there are sonic among 
them which are absolutely angular, though they have to 
be looked for. 

The question arises what amount of denudation have 
the 0 -verlying drifts undergone since deposition? Is there 
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any way of making even a roughly approximate estimate 
of this? Two and a half miles to the north-west, near the 
MacGregor and Aherfoyle claims, two hills of made ground, 
Brown’s Hill (sometimes called the Aberfoylo Hill) and 
the Little Hill* rise from the plain to a height of about 
60 feet. These are residual lulls of cemented marine 
drift which once covered the. area of this great plain. 
A mile and a quaiier to the north-west of the Doom* the 
Government line of bores shows bedrock at upwards of 
100 feet below the surface of the drift, hut in that direc- 
tion there does not appear to be any available indication 
to serve as guide in an estimate of denudation. To keep 
strictly within the limits of the evidence, we must coniine 
our estimate of minimum denudation to about 70 feet, 
which is the difference of level between the Doone wash 
and the summit of the Aberfoylo Hill. 

The Doone is about 7 miles from the coast line at 
Booby alia; its height above sea level has not been deter- 
mined, but probably does not exceed 60 or 70 feet, and 
is perhaps less than that, as I am informed that the tide; 
backs up the fresh, water in the Ringaroouia west of the 
Aherfoyle Hill. 

Further confirmation of the antiquity of the wash 
is derived from the fact that the general body of drift 
extends southwards across the Ringaroouia River, which 
has subsequently intersected it. Thus the wash and the 
overlying drift existed before the Ringaroouia flowed in 
its present channel. But can the age be thrust as far 
back as the time when the ancient Rmgaroonm flowed 
cut to sea at the west end of Mt. Cameron? Such a 
conclusion would involve an age too great to accord with 
accepted views of the antiquity of man in Tasmania, but 
the deposition of these sediments was plainly prior to the 
final establishment of the existing channef in this part 
pfethe course of the river. 
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TASMANIAN BUY OPIIYTA. 

By L. Rodway. 

(Read loth July, 1916. Issued separately 30 ill Aug., 1916.) 

HEPATICS. 

The' second class into which the Bryophyta are divided 
is a purely natural one. There are no intermediate forms 
through which the two groups are connected, though their 
close relationship is very apparent. There is always a 
natural distinction, requiring no arbitrary line to separate 
them. 

The: gametophyte is varied in structure ; many have 
the form of a flat, green plate, while the greater number 
develop leaves ; yet when leaves are present these have a 
distinction of insertion and structure quite different from 
those of Mosses. Leaves are always placed in two or three 
rows, two lateral and one ventral, the latter row occasion- 
ally being absent. They are usually of delicate; consist- 
ence, never have a, midrib, and are often divided. Most 
Hepatics. live only under permanently moist conditions, 
but some few can survive even the drying conditions of bare 
rock at a high elevation. 

The characteristic feature of Hepatics- is that while 
they have the typical antheridia, archegonia and perman- 
ently attached sporophyte of the class., the sporophyte- has 
attained a much further reduction than amongst Mosses. 
It is no longer a hard-tissued, persistent being, but is re- 
duced to a comparatively evanescent organ. In most it is 
a simple globular or oblong dark capsule, which splits into 
four valves at maturity, borne on a long or short pellucid 
stalk. In Marchantia and its allies the stalk is almost 
absent. In Ricci a reduction has reached its limit, and the 
sporophyte is reduced to a spherical spore sack, buried ih 
the substance of its parent. One order of Hepatics, of 
which Anthoceros is the type, has< a sporophyte. of less* re- 
duced character than the ‘rest, but still of a- form not to 
be confused with that of a true moss; the shape- is long 
and slender, and it splits from top to base into two valves. 
It is green, and still bears efficient stomata on its surface. 
Hepatics may be sorted into three perfectly natural 
Orders : — if 

Mabchantiales, 

Jungebmannial.es, y 
AnTHOCEBOTALES. 

■ ■ 

G 
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March anti ales. — The gametophyte is always a pro- 
cumbent green thallus. This lias in many genera attained a 
complex structure. In most species an efficient system of 
air-chambers is formed, communicating with the atmo- 
sphere through more or less developed pores. The under 
surface bears scales and copious rhizoids. The organs of 
reproduction may occur simply on the surface of the frond 
or may be borne on specially constructed, erect branches. 
In Biccia, at the one extreme the archegonia are buried 
in the upper tissue, with their necks just exposed; in Mar- 
chant ia they grow on a special convex cushion. After 
fecundation in Biccia the archegonium, with its enclosed 
sporophyte, sinks into the substance of the frond, and as- 
sumes the form of a sim])le spore case. In M arc li anti a tin- 
branch grows erect, the top expanding into an umbrella- 
like body displacing the fertilised archegonia to the under 
surface. The sporophytes develop under the protection of 
this cap, and do not require and do not develop a long 
stalk. In all except Biccia spiral hygroscopic el a, tors an* 
mixed with the spores. 

Jungermanniales. — To this order belong the greater 
number of Hepatics. The structure of the game top byte is 
very varied. In some forms it is a flat green frond of sim- 
ple outline, bearing the reproductive organs upon the dor- 
sal or ventral surface or upon short special branches. 
Others develop marginal expansions, which are considered 
primitive leaves or lobes of the frond, according to the view 
taken by the observer, while the greater number of species 
have true leaves. When this is so those organs are in- 
serted in three rows, two being lateral and one ventral. 
The ventral leaves are generally smaller than the others, 
and are in some species absent. They are generally re- 
ferred to as unclerleaves, amphigastria, or stipules. In the 
region of the archegonia the leaves in most species are 
much enlarged ; the last ones are often united in a sheath, 
called the perianth, round the fructification. Sometimes 
instead of the upper leaves uniting to form the perianth 
a special development grows, up from the stem, to form a 
perianth-like sheath, and is known as a pseudoperianth. 
The enlarged leaves outside the perianth are called the 
involucre, or in leafless forms, involucral scales may be 
formed at the base of the perianth. The lateral leaves of 
the involucre are often named bracts, and the correspond- 
ing underleaf the bracteole. After fertilisation the arche- 
gonium enlarges round the sporophyte, and forms the 
halyptra;; Some species do not develop, a perianth. When 
.;hb|^;.ii;9dVthe calyptra generally becomes thick and fleshy.. 
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In this latter case the calyptra, instead of being formed en- 
tirely by the enlarged arcliegonium, may be a growth of 
a sack-like character from the stem. When this is so the 
barren arcliegonia are carried np on its apex. The sporo- 
phyte consists of a typical capsule of dark colour, which 
splits on maturity into four valves. It is borne on a long 
or short pellucid stalk ; the base consists of a foot, which 
bores into the stem of the parent plant. In some in- 
stances the parent forms a descending fleshy sack, the mar- 
sup ium, into the base of which the sporophyte is attached. 
The spores are intermixed with very hygroscopic, spiral el a* 
tors. J ungerm anniales is divided into two sub-orders, or 
families, the Metzgeriaceae or Anacrogynac , in which the 
sporophyte develops otherwise than at the apex of a shoot, 
and the gametophyte is seldom leafy, and the Junger- 
manniaceae or Acrogynae , where the sporophyte ter- 
minates, a shoot or branch, and the gametophyte is usually 
leafy. 

A nt no CEROTtV le s . — This is an Order of plants that de- 
parts in structure very materially from what may he con- 
sidered the typical hepatic form, yet sufficiently close to 
warrant it being included in the Class. The gametophyte 
is a more or less flat, green thallus of siimple structure. It 
has more the simple tissue of the Anncragyneae than of the 
Marehantiaceae , but differs in its cell construction. In- 
stead of numerous discoid chlor op-lasts, otherwise universal 
among Bryophytes, there is but one large flat or ringed 
chromatophore in each, cells recalling the condition present 
in many Algae. The reproductive organs a.re of the Bryo- 
phyte type, but sunk in the tissue on the dorsal surface. 
The sporophyte is peculiar. There is a well-developed foot 
and a short sterile portion, representing a stalk. The 
spore-bearing portion is very long, green, filiform, and con- 
tinues to grow at the base long after the apex is mature. 
The spore producing tissue is a cylinder between the epider- 
mis and a central sterile column. The epidermis 
usually possesses true stomata, and intermixed with the 
spores are degenerate elators, usually small and function- 
less. The sporophyte at maturity splits) at the apex into 
two valves, away from the erect columella. These valves 
slowly curl away from the axis as the tissues below ma- 
ture. 

MABCTTAMTTALES. 

This Order includes two families: — 

Btcciaoeae.— T he sporophyte has reached the limit of 
reduction, and appears as a spore-bearing sphere sunk in 
the tissue of the frond. 
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M ar ch anti ace ae .■ — Tlie sporophytes are free and borne 
upon specially constructed branches. In the most ad- 
vanced type these are- erect, umbra! la-shaped, and carry 
the sporopliytes on the under surface of the head. 


RICCTAOEAE. 

The fronds usually form small diehotomously divided 
rosettes on clamp earth, or more or loss cordate bodies 
.floating on water. The substance is thick in the middle, 
tapering to the margins with a median groove on the up- 
per surface. The ventral surface bears erne row of sc, ales 
and numerous rliizoids. Tlie upper surface is formed of 
closely packed columnar cells. There are usually no pores, 
but air cells are formed below the surface, which may re- 
main small or may enlarge, become confluent, and eventual- 
ly burst through the dorsal surface. The antheridia and 
archegonia. are immersed. The sporophvte matures within 
the enlarged archegonium still sunk in the tissue of the 
frond. All the contained tissue of the sporophyte develops 
into spores; no elato-rs are formed. The spore tetrads re- 
main ■ attached till mature; the exposed surface is vari- 
ously sculptured; the rest- is smooth, There are two 
genera ; 

Hiccia. — Epidermis without pores;; antheridia scat- 
tered, 

Hicciocaepus.- — Epidermis with distinct pores ; anthe- 
ridia confined to the median furrow. 


Eiccia-Mich. 

The character of the family. 

In section, as deep a,s broad tewnamra 

In section much broader than deep- 

Air spaces very narrow rramt 

Air spaces broad weymovthiana 


Mima fatwianica, St . — Fronds about 1 cm, long, 2 mm. 
wide, simple or forked, apex retuse to nearly acute, upper 
surface concave, with slightly broad median furrow; sur- 
face crystalline, pale green, margin pellucid, rather acute, 
entire or nearly so ; ehlorophyllous stratum dense, the 
cells about 30 m- diameter, their exposed ends ma-millate, 
hut soon lost. Spores dark brown, 80 ^ diameter; mar- 
gin narrow, the convex face with about 9 areolae, flat 
faces with shallower areolae. Ventral surface very con- 
vex; in section as deep as broad. 

Mt. Nelson, Domain, Hobart* Probably common 
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on grassy hills, but easily overlooked. Apparent only in 
winter and spring. 

Rirria rramt, St. — Fronds 1-2 cm. long, 3 nun. wide, 
simple or forked, apex obcordate, upper surface concave, 
with a shallow acute median groove, wings becoming con- 
vex with age; margin acute undulate, often tinged with 
purple ; chloropliyllous stratum rather dense, with narrow 
air spaces, cells about 40 ^ diameter. Spores light bro-wn, 
70 jjl. diameter, convex surface with shallow reticulations, 
about 10 areolae, flat faces nodulose. Ventral surface con- 
vex. Three times a.s broad as deep. 

Lindisfarne, Central Australia, 

Rirria irej/movih tana, St . — In general appearance and 
structure not differing from the last, only spores rather 
larger, 80-90 and the. air spaces large and bursting 
through the upper surface. Doubtfully distinct. 

Lindisfarne, Mt. Abrupt. 

J&ICCIOCARPUS CoRDA. 

Obcordate seldom forming rosettes, upper surface with 
a median furrow, and furnished with pores; chlorophyll- 
layer not well defined, nearly the. entire thickness occupied 
by air chambers; ventral surface, with numerous long* 
dentate, violet-coloured scales. Autheridia, collected in the 
median furrow. 

Ricciocarpn ft natam (X.), — Obcordate about 1 

cm. long, flat, scale© about 5 mm. long. 

Floating on a lagoon, George Town ; Cosmopolitan. 

M AUCHAN T1 \ CE AE . 

Fronds flat, procumbent, diehotomously dividing, dor- 
sal surface with well developed pores, opening into> simple 
or compound air spaces; ventral surface with two or more 
lines of scales ; reproductive organs grouped, usually on 
special branches. The branches bearing fertilised ova as- 
suming a specialised character, usually in the foam of an 
erect, mn brella-shaped body (carpocephalum). Well de- 
veloped elators always present. 

Pores simple. 

Taegtonia. — S porophyte enclosed in a pair of barge 
bracts, partly concealed beneath the edge of the frond. 

Be boult a. — Sporophytes. on a persistent earpocepha- 
lum. Not bearing gemmae, 

Lunularia. — S porophytes on a. perishing earpoceplia^ 
him. Gemmae always present in a crescent-shaped recep- 
tacle. 
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Fimbelaria, — Sporophytes on a persistent' carpoee- 
phalum ; each contained in a white, conspicuous fmi- 
hriated perianth. 

Pores formed of a barrel-shaped arrangement of cells. 

Marchantia. — Sporophytes on a persistent earpoca- 
phalum, alternating with the rays. Gemmae in fringed 
cups. 

Targtonia, L. 

Th alius tough, with small air chambers on the upper 
surface; pores simple, surrounded by several concentric 
rings of cells; ventral surface with two rows of large ob- 
liquely triangular scales, each with a broadly awl-shaped 
appendage. Antheridia on special branches arising from 
the under surface, cylindric, with an expanded terminal 
receptacle just emerging from the side of the frond, Arche- 
gonia in two rows on the ventral surface, just behind 
the growing point, enclosed in two large bracts, Sporo- 
phyt-e spherical, with a short stalk, enclosed in the en- 
larged ‘purple bracts, slightly protruding at maturity. 

Targ Ionia hypopliyUa , L . — Fronds cuneatc, 1-2 cm. 
long, apex bifid, sometimes dichotomous, but more often 
the branches arise from the ventral surface, which is 
purple to black. Mature involucre nearly black, about 4 
mm. diameter, just protruding from beneath the apex. 

McBobie's Gully, Colebrook, Launceston, etc. Ma- 
ture about October. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Beboulia Baddi. 

Thallus dichotomously branched, hat; air chambers 
small on the dorsal surface, with simple pores, sur- 
rounded by several rings of concentric cells, ventral 
surface purple, with two rows of large oblique obovate 
scales, each with two linear appendages. Antheridia on a 
flat sessile receptacle placed on the dorsal surface close be- 
hind the apex, Carpocophalum persistent, hemispheric, 
with a more or less lobed margin, on a long stalk. Cap- 
sule globose on a short stalk, no perianth, contained each 
within an involucre placed on the ventral aspect of a. lobe. 
The pores of the carp oceph alum are barrel-shaped in longi- 
tudinal section ; the stalk has a single furrow, with numer- 
ous! rhizoids. No gemmae cups. 

■■!,/: Beboulia hemupherica (X.), Baddi Fronds robust, 

fleshy. Much resembling a Marchantia, but readily dis- 
^he absence of areolae, the pores in section 
being simple, not barrel-shaped, and the capsules being 
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borne on the lobes of the earpocephalum, and not alter- 
nating with them. 

Very widely distributed, but not common. Cosmo- 
politan. 

Lunularia Adans. 

Robust, flat, fleshy, bright green, dorsal surface arco- 
late, each with a simple pore, surrounded by concentric 
rings of cells. Ventral surface green, with two rows of very 
louder, colourless, broadly lunate scales, each with a 
rotund appendage. Antheridia on flat, sessile, dorsal 
plates. Oar poceph alum colourless, or pale green, tender, 
and soon wilting. Stalk without a groove, hairy, mostly 
2-4 cm. long ; head of four cruciate, horizontal, tubular 
involucres, each about 2 mm. long; perianth absent. 
Gemmae always present in lunate cups. 

Lunularia cructafa, (L.), Bum . — Very common in 
greenhouses and gardens. Introduced. 

Fimbriaria, Nees. 

Fronds tough, flat or concave, linear rarely forked, 
with a thick midrib. Dorsal surface areolate, with small 
air chambers; pores conspicuous, simple, surrounded with 
concentric rings of cells. Ventral surface convex, with two 
rows of large purple scales, each with an appendage. An- 
theridia immersed in the frond. C'arp occphal urn per- 
sistent, purple, conic or hemispheric, on a long, . slender 
stalk, four lo-bed, each containing a single capsule; in- 
volucre slender; perianth ovate, white, split into* many 
linear sections. Capsule globose, with a very short- stalk. 
The small size and conspicuous white fimbriated perianth 
makes the genus easily recognised. 

CarpQceplialum hemispheric, coarsely 
warted. Spores 150 dia^ 

meter drummondi 

Carpocephalum hemispheric, nearly 

smooth. Spores 60 ^ diameter fenera 

Chirp oceph al urn con ic ...... canoe v ph a la 

Fimbriaria drummondi , Tapi . — Fronds fiat, about 
T cm. long, 34 mm. wide, dull green, purple beneath and 
on the margin, midrib thick, but not much produced on 
the ventral surface, wings broad, thin, margin acute, irre- 
gularly crenate, new shoots ventral from the midrib, pores 
large and prominent, ventral scales obliquely ovate, pur- 
ple; appendage colourless-, not constricted at the base, 
ligulate, with a shortly acuminate apex. Peduncle to 
2 cm. ; carpocephala hemispheric, coarsely warted, lobes 
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well developed ; perianth partially exsort cd. ^ Spores about’ 
150 ji. diameter, yellowish-brown * broadly winged. 

Near Launceston, New Zealand, Australia. 

F hnhri aria Icncra, Miff. — Fronds about 1 cm. long, 
4 nun. wide, flat, green, with little or no purple beneath, 
midrib broad, ventrally convex; wings thin, with an ob- 
tuse margin, new shoots apical, rarely ventral \ pores, large, 
but not "very prominent; ventral scales obliquely ovate, 
colourless, appendage narrow, shortly acuminate, some- 
times tinged with purple. Peduncle 1.5 cm. ; earpoce- 
phala hemispheric, nearly smooth; lobes well developed; 
perianth short. Spores 60 p diameter, brown, rotieulately 
winged. 

New Zealand. 

Fimhriaria conarephaht , St . — Frond 1-2 cm. long. 
3mm. wide, concave, and often dark purple throughout, 
sometimes green on the dorsal surface; midrib strongly 
convex on ventral aspect; wings as broad as the rib, strong, 
with an acute crenate margin; new shoots ventral or 
apical; pores large, prominent; ventral scales ovate, with 
a short, ligulate appendage. Peduncle 0.5-2 cm. ; earpo- 
cephala conic, obtusely warted; lobes larger than the 
umbo; perianth very exserted; spores 100 (j with a very 
broad reticulate wing, yellow, wing entire. 

F. 'fa amanita , St., differs in the appendage, being long, 
with a slender bifid apex, but the character appears in- 
constant. 

Knockiofty, Hobart; very common; Eastern Aus- 
tralia. 

Marchantia, L. 

Large, fleshy, repeatedly forked, closely decumbent. 
Dorsal surface marked into lozenge-shaped areolae, each 
with a central pore opening into an air chamber; pores in 
perpendicular section barrel-shaped, formed of about four 
series of cells; external orifice surrounded by 4-6 concen- 
tric rings of narrow colls; internal orifice cruciate, or 
nearly quadrate- in Tasmanian species. Carpoccphalum 
with a long stalk, with two rhizoid-bearing grooves ; head 
convex ; margin lobed or entire, involucres- alternating; 
with 1 the lobes,, 2-valved fimbriate enclosing several sporo- 
pkytes ; perianth present, plain,' capsule stalked. ’ An* 
',t|mndia on a pedunculate discoid, erect branch. Gemma© 
large, in c-ups, with a fimbriate margin. 

Margin of carpocephalum deeply lobed 2 
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Margin of carpoceplialum entire or with shal- 
low lobes 3 

2. Lo-bes terete. Beales broad, 

pale cephaloscyplui 

Lobes flat. Scales narrow, pur- 
ple f oli area 

3. Carpoeepbalum margin shortly lobecl... pileata, 

Carpoeepbalum margin entire fusca 

Marehantia ccphaloscypha, St . — Midrib not defined. 
Seales pale, short, but very broad, extending nearly to the 
margin. Peduncle 5-10 cm., head nearly 1 cm.; lobes long, 
terete, 9, often recurring at maturity. Very .close to 
M. tabular in , fWcy. 

Abundant, especially after fire. Australia, New Zear 
land, South America. 

March ant in foil area, Mitt. — Midrib broad and usually 
well defined. Scales dark purple, as lo-ng as broad, not 
extending over the wings. Peduncle 5-10 cm., head nearly 
1 cm. diameter, divided half-way into- 9 broad fiat lobes, 
on© division much deeper than the others. 

Common on banks of streams; New Zealand. 

March ant in pileata, Mitt. — Midrib narrow, ill-defined, 
under surface red. Scales obliquely ovate, not extending 
on the wings, dark purple. Peduncle about 1.5 cm. ; head 
hemispheric, 4-5 mm. diameter, asymmetric, 5-6 short, 
broad lobes, insertion of peduncle almost lateral. 

Mtr. Wellington, Bruny Island, Meander River, New 
Zealand. 

March anti a fusca, St . — Midrib thick, insensibly at- 
tenuating into the -wings. Peduncle about 7 mm. long 1 ; 
head hemispheric, 4-5mm. diameter, symmetric, margin 
quite entire. Other details as in M. pileata. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. Rare. New Zealand. 

JUNGERMANNIALES. 

- This Order contains! two families: — 

Metzgeriaceae. 

Jitngermanniaceae. 

The marked feature of the first is that the archegonia 
are developed upon special branches., which are never at 
the apex of a shoot. These branches are sometimes so 
much reduced that the organs appear to grow on the sur- 
face or side of a frond. The members; of this* family are 
mostly thalioid, but a few genera are leafy. In the second 
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family the sporophyte terminates the main axis, or a 
lateral branch, though in some genera this is obscure. In 
all cases the plant is leafy, only in one genus, Zoopsis, re- 
duction has obscured this. The two families are quite diss- 
tinct, though the dividing line is not easily defined. 

METZGERTACEAE. 

Generally thalloid, rarely leafy. Tissue of the frond 
never with air-chambers or ventral scales; a midrib is 
generally well defined. Sporophyte solitary, on the side or 
surface of the frond, never borne on a special apparatus, 
having an involucre and often also a pseudo-perianth. 

Plant thalloid, expanded. 

Aneura. — Fleshy, thick, at least in the middle ; no 
defined midrib. Not- perianth. Calyptra large, 
fleshy, papillate. 

Metzgeria. — Membranous, wings thin, midrib very 
narrow, well marked. Frond forked, equal 
breadth throughout. No perianth. Calyptra 
hairy. 

Hymenophytum. — Cylindric below, winged above. 
Fruit from the under surface. Perianth pre- 
sent. 

Palbavicinius. — Cylindric below, winged above. 
Fruit on the upper surface. Perianth present. 

Symphyogyna. — Cylindric below, winged above. Fruit 
from the upper surface. Perianth absent. 

Plant leafy. 

Treubia. — Leaves reduced to lateral lobes. Seta very 
long. 

Fossombronia. — Leaves erect closely overlapping. 
Seta short. 

Aneura, Dum. 

Leafless, decumbent, but often with ascending 
branches, vaguely branched, thick or membranous ; no 
distinct midrib, but thick in the middle and thinner to- 
wards the margins; surface, or cortical layer of cells, 
usually much smaller than the inner cells, and chloro- 
phylloua Beproductive organs on short lateral branches 
on the lower part of the frond. Perianth absent, Calyptra 
large, qlavate, fleshy. Capsule on a long seta, 4-valved, 
blators attached to the apex of the valves. Gemmae 
forinek| ip the cortical cells, oblong, 2-celled. 
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Tli© plants are very variable in general form, and it 
is necessary to study their structure. A transverse sec- 
tion is always desirable. 

Brandies, broad 2 

At least ultimate branches less than 1 mm, 
wide 11 


2. Marginal cells; larger than those of the 


cortex, generally colourless 3 

Marginal cells not distinct 7 

3. Concave, thick, surface waxy... ... ... pm gun 

Flat, marginal cells striate stolonifera 

Condition otherwise 4 

4. Branches pinnate 5 

Branches erect, simple 6 

5. Margin entire altemiloba 

Margin dentate dentata 

6. Margin of rectangular colourless 

cells, but often indistinct e-recta 

Margin with a conspicuous border of 
large quadrate cells cnchleata 


7. Surface conic-papillate tasmanica 

‘ Surface armed with small rough 

papillae col ensoi 

Surface smooth 8 

8. Margin acute 9 

Margin obtuse 10 

9. Robust, about 12 cells thick long! flora 

Broad, thin, about 5 cells thick... polymorpha 

10. Concave to slightly convex pinnatifida 

Strongly biconvex crasm 


11. Main trunk and branches flat, pinnules 


linear biconvex ... palmetto* 

All parts linear ... , 12 

12. Strongly biconvex, margin obtuse ... alcicorne 

Margin acute ... 13 

13. Margin not bordered ... 14 

Margin bordered 15 

14. Both surfaces slightly convex gracilis 

Ventral surface flat perpusilla 

15. Small, stem and branches similar ... minima 
Robust, decumbent, hirsute, branches 

erect, bi-tripinnate ... eriocaula 



0*2 TASMANIAN BUYOPUYTA, 

Aneura pinguid (7/.), Bum. — Decumbent, very concave, 
thick and of a greasy or waxy appearance, margins wavy, 
acute edged, with 1-2 series of larger colourless or purple 
ceils, relatively thick in the middle, and very convex on 
the ventral side, branches few and irregular, often 11-3 cm, 
long, 5 mm. wide to much smaller. Oalyptra often 7 mm. 
long, thick and coarsely papillate. Very variable in size, 
but the character always distinct. 

Mt. Wellington, New Zealand. Cosmopolitan. 

Aneura alter niloba, Ilf . ft T. — Robust, often 3-5 cm. 
long, and 5-10 mm. wide, procumbent, broad and tough, 
with short, broad, lateral branches or lobes, flat or slightly 
convex, 8-10 cells thick in the middle, margins acute of one 
series of large cells. 

Common in wet gullies. New Zealand. 

f. robust a . — Fronds 6-10 cm. long, 1 cm. wide, with 
few or no lateral branches, margins alternately lobed, lobes 
obtuse or retuse, 2 mm. long, 4 mm, broad at the base. 

Russell Falls. 

Aneura crami, Xees. — Robust, rigid, tough, 3-6 cm. 
long, 2-3 mm. wide, bipinnate, branches very irregular, 
sometimes all short, biconvex, 12 cells thick in the middle,, 
margin very obtuse, apex immarginate. 

Mt. Wellington. New Zealand. 

Distinguished from A. pinnatifirfa and A . long! flora 
by the obtuse margin, and from A. alternlloha by the ab- 
sence of the enlarged marginal cells. 

Aneura, pkinatrfida, Xerx. — Dark green to black, 
densely pulvinate, generally 1-2 cm. long, 1.5 mm, wide, 
with few or many lateral branches, typically very concave 
clorsally, but varying to flat or slightly convex, 7-10 cells, 
thick in the middle, margin obtuse of small cells. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Aneura long! flora, & *t, — Very variable. Procumbent, 
but generally with numerous erect branches, irregularly 
bipinnate, flaccid, brownish, often 34 cm. long, branches 
with expanded crenulate apices, mostly 3 mm T wide, flat, 
about 12 cells thick in the middle, tapering to the acute 
margins, Oalyptra 8 mm. long, cylindric. 

Lottah. Slopes of Mt. Wellington. 

''distinguished by its short, flat branches, with simple 
acute margins. , 
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f. Mthmcrza. — Dark, 4-5 cm. long, linear, with numer- 
ous short lateral branches, most of which are divided into* 
many short, clecurved, aubterete pinnules. 

Adamson Peak, in pools. 

Aneura pal ijmorpha. Col . — Very variable in shape. 
Procumbent, flaccid, broad, thin, and dark green. Branch- 
ing very varied in shape and breadth, procumbent or erect, 
often 5 cm. long, flat, and thin, seldom more than 5 cells 
thick in the middle; margins thin, but not winged. 
Calyptra small. 

About Hobart. Possibly introduced. New Zealand. 

Readily distinguished by its hat, thin structure. 

Aneura dent at a, St. — Dark. Procumbent, flat or con- 
cave dorsaily, robust, with many broad, short lobed 
branches, mostly 3-4 cm. long, 5-7 mm. wide, apices obtuse, 
with broad obtuse marginal lobes, 7-10 cells thick in the 
middle, margins acute, with one to many series of enlarged 
round or elongated, transparent cells. In the typical form 
the “margin everywhere, especially at apex, coarsely den- 
tate, teeth remote, plano-oonic, acuminate, 2-4 cells long. 1 ’ 

Mt, Wellington. Blue Tier. New Zealand. 

Very close to A, colensoi , but with a smooth surface 
and distinct margin. 

Aneura colensoi, St. — Procumbent, robust, mostly 2-3 
cm. long, tough, fleshy, with numerous short, broad 
branches, branches 2 mm. wide, bearing many rotund, rarely 
lengthened pinnules; margins obtuse, about 6 cells thick 
in the middle; surface thickened, covered with short, acute 
papillae. 

Mt. Wellington. New Zealand. 

The non-bordered obtuse margin and armed cuticle 
distinguishes the species. 

Aneura stnlonifera , St . — Very variable, robust, 6-8 
cm. long to small, densely caespitose and under 1 cm. Base 
stoloniferous and terete, branches long or short, ascending 
or erect, fiat, thick, and expanding to a broad, crenabe 
apex, middle 10 cells thick, margin acute, marginal cells 
large, minutely lamellate, and often also minutely papil- 
late. Calyptra narrow, clavate, 6 mm. long, inserted on 
the terete base. 

Very common. Also throughout the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Distinguished by the enlarged striate marginal cells. 
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Aneura tasmanica, St . — Rather small, decumbent, sel- 
dom exceeding 1 cm., flat., much divided into short 
branches, 1-2 mm. wide, rarely suberoct, and with ex- 
panded tips, very narrow, almost terete at the base, apex 
obtuse in section plano-convex, 8 colls thick in the middle, 
margin acute, but not winged, surface coarsely papillate. 
Calyptra large, broadly cyfindric, coarsely papillose. Cor- 
ticuiar cells 20 medullaries 60 ^ 

Slopes of Mount Wellington. 

Aneura erect a, St. — Procumbent, widely spreading, 
vaguely branched, yelloavish-green or more or loss brown, 
1-2 cm. long, numerous branches, ascending or erect, about 
5-10 mm. long, flat or concave, simple or seldom branched, 

1- 2 mm. wide, with obtuse apices, about 5 cells thick in 
the middle; dorsal cortical cells hexagonal and brown 
walled, ventrals longer, marginal cells often colourless, 
rectangular, but variable. Cortical cells 40 /x., medullaries 
very large. 

Very common. 

Aneura cochi eata , Ilf. ei T. — Medium size, densely 
pulvinate, the branches erect, and usually strongly con- 
cave at the tips. Branches simple, or with few lobes, erect, 

2- 3 mm. wide, broader and concave at the apex, 4.-5 cells 
thick in th© middle, margin acute, with one or two series 
of large quadrate hyaline cells, cortical cells rather large, 
those of the ventral, surface of very irregular shape. 
Calyptra oblong, 2 mm., coarsely papillate. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. New Zealand. 

f . lichenoides. — Branches more lobecl, flatter, and less 
erect. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Aneura aleicorne, Mitt . — Small, slender in dense, pul- 
vinate masses or singly amongst moss, pale green or when 
exposed vexy dark, with green tips. Ascending, linear, or 
almost terete, to 1 cm long, 0.3-0. 6 mm. diameter, 
branches few, short or long, similar, biconvex, with obtuse 
margins, cortical cells, little smaller than the* medullaries. 
Calyptra half-way up the branch, clavate 3 mm. long. 

Small forms are very similar to A. gracilis , but the 
margins are obtuse, and the apex of the calyptra without 
the ring of pilose hairs of that species. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Styx. Adamson Peak, Com- 
mon in many localities. Si America. 
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Aneura -pal mat a ( Hedw .), Bum . — Bright green, trans- 
parent, in pulvinate masses. Primary shoot decumbent, 
Hat, 2-3 cm. long, 2-3 mm. wide, alternately pinnate-, 
pinnae very short, obtusely lobed, branches erect, simple', 
linear, 5-10 mm. long; ultimate pinnules 0.3 mm. wide and 
generally numerous and equal, margin obtuse, about 8 
cells thick in the middle; cortical cells 50 x 33 ^ me dul- 
lard es 80-120 /JL. Organs of reproduction on the sides of 
the expanded branches. Antheridial ovate-cylindric, ped- 
unculate. Calyptra stout, papillate, 3 mm. long. 

C omiu o n . Cosmo p o-lit an . 

Aneura. minima (Carr et Pear), St. — Very small, in 
dense cushions. Trunk stoloniferous, much branched, 
branches ascending pinnate, about 5-10 mm. long, 0.3 mm. 
wide, linear, biconvex, 4 cells thick in the middle, margin 
acute of 2-3 scries of colourless- cells, more- or less crenate. 
Calyptra elavate, 1.3 mm. long, apex with a ring; of long 
pilose hairs. Cortical cells not smaller than the medul- 
laries. 

Mt. 'Wellington. East Australia-. 

Aneura gracilis , St. — Very small, in dense cushions, 
under 1 cm., the branches mostly about 5 mm. long and 
0.4 mm. wide, trunk and branches linear, nearly flat-, all 
similar, 3-5 cells thick in the middle, margins . subacute, 
not winged, cells all equal. Calyptra 2 mm. long, with a 
ring of pilose hairs at the apex. 

Very common. 

Aneura perpudUa , Ce/.— Minute, appearing like a 
layer of green plush. Shoots 2-5 mm. long, 0.4 mm. wide, 
convex on the dorsal, flat on the ventral surface, 3-5 cells 
thick in the middle, margins acute, but not winged, cells 
all similar. Calyptra cylindric, 1-2 mm. apex with a ring 
of pilose hairs. 

Probably Stephanies A. gracilis is but a rather larger 
form of this. 

Mt. Wellington. New Zealand. 

Metzgeria, Raddi. 

Membranous, linear, dichotomously dividing; midrib 
slender, very distinct, of narrow elongated cells, within a 
large celled sheath ; wings broad, one cell thick ; margins, 
■under surface and midrib, more or less bearing single or 
geminate bold hairs. Reproductive organs on small, spe- 
cial branches, arising from tire ventral surface of the mid- 
rib. Perianth absent; calyptra thick, elavate or pyriform, 
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clothed with straight bristles. Gemmae* on the ventral sur- 
face of the midrib, discoid., large, many-cellcd, smooth. 

Marginal hairs always single 2 

Marginal hairs mostly in pairs ■*•> 

2. Frond nearly flat, simple f areata 

Wings split into involute lobes aareata 

3. Midrib hairless atrichonmra 

Midrib with hairs 4 

4. Nerve sheath 2-celied on both sides ... nilitla 

Nerve sheath 2-celled dorsal ly, 4-cel led 

ventrally conjugnta 

Metzgeria furcata (L), Bum. — Variable in size, mostly 
1-3 cm. long, repeatedly forked, from under 1 to nearly 
2 mm. diameter, flat, procumbent. Midrib prominent on 
the ventral surface and 4 cells broad, flat and 2-celled 
dorsal ly. Cells of the wings hexagonal, about 32 dia- 
meter. Under surface more or less clothed with simple, 
straight hairs, usually numerous on the midrib, often ab- 
sent from the wings, except a few just within the margin. 
Calyptra broadly clavate, covered with stiff hairs. Spores 
light brown, granular, about 25 ju., diameter. 

Very common. Mostly on bark. Cosmopolitan, 

Metzgeria saccata , Mitt. — Seldom exceeding 1 cm. in 
length and 1 mm. in breadth, wings regularly segmented 
into reflexed saccate lobes, each about 2 mm. long ; midrib 
flat and 2 cells wide on the dorsal surface, prominent, and 
4-celled on the ventral, a few bold hairs on the margin, 
between the lobes, none on the midrib, cells of the wing 
32 /*•, Calyptra pyriform, 2.5 mm., coarsely strigose. 

Mt. Wellington, Mt. Hartz, Adamson Peak, Freycinet 
Peninsula, etc. New Zealand. 

Metzgeria nitida, Mitt. — Slender, ascending, often 3 
cm. long, 1.5 mm. wide, margins recurved, midrib nearly 
flat, and 2-celled on both sides, hairs* bold, few or copious 
on midrib and margin, those of the latter mostly in pairs; 
cells 45 [i, 

Mt. Wellington, Russell Falls, West Coast, etc. New 
Zealand. S. America. 

Metzgeria atrichoneura, Spruce. — Small and repeatedly 
branched, margin revolute, midrib flat and 2-celled dor- 
sally, prominent, 2-3-celled ventrally; hairs in pairs, short, 
and confined to the margin; cells 45 ^ 

Tasman Peninsula, Nerw Zealand. 
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Metzger la conjugate*, Lindb. — Slender, often 3 cm. 
long, 1.5-2 mm. wide, margin recurved, midrib flat, 2-celled 
on the dorsal surface, produced, and 4-celled on the ven- 
tral ; wings nude, but margin and midrib bearing many- 
straight hairs, mostly in pairs; cells 45-60 jm. long; cuticle 
smooth. 

East Coast. Cosmopolitan. 

Hymenophytum, Dum. 

Frond from a cylindric base, broadly membranous, de- 
cumbent. or erect, simple to several times forked and fan- 
shaped above, midrib narrow. Archegonia. on very short 
branches, arising from the ventral surface just below the 
membranous expansion, or at the lower fork ; involucre 
bilobe cl; perianth clavate, with a fimbriate mouth; 
calyptra membranous. Antheridia on short., special 
branches on tliei ventral aspect of the midrib, or reduced 
to rotund cushions on the surface. 


Frond fan-shaped flabeUeitum 

Frond simple or once forked phyllecnthus 


Ilynimophytum flabeUeitum (Hook), St . — Fronds from 
a creeping cylindrne stolon N erect, a long stalk and a 2-3 
forked membranous fan-shaped head ; midrib thin. 
Perianth arising on the ventral surface of primary or 
secondary forks, about 1 cm. long, surrounded at the base 
by a short bilobed involucre; lobes reniform to oblong; 
margin entire, obscurely toothed or irregularly spinous. 
Antheridia on discoid cushions on the ventral surface. 

Stephani makes the typical form with more than two 
primary divisions to the fan, stalk not at all winged, mid- 
rib lost below the apex, and the involucre spinous. 

He adopts Taylor's II. f eptopodum as a good species 1 . 
This is generally less robust, with the primary division 
simply dichotomous, stipes winged above, midrib per- 
current, and involucre entire. 

Tasmanian forms, whether small or very robust, sel- 
dom have more than two divisions in the first, fork ; the 
stipes is winged, but the midrib vanishes at a, distance 
from the apex, and the involucre is seldom entire. 

Abundant. Australia. New Zealand. 

Hymenophytum phy/lanthus (Koaft), St . — Fronds 
ascending, 2 cm.., simple or once furcate, shortly stipitate, 
•with broad, wings above,; midrib rather slender; wings 
thin, undulate ; margin entire. Perianth on ventral aspect 
close below the expanded portion of the frond, cylindric, 

H 
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6 mm., mouth fimbriate, calyptra delicate, shorter; in- 
volucre cupshaped, fimbriate. Antheridia on short ventral 
branches. 

Common in shaded places. Australia. New Zealand. 

Pallavicinitjs, Gray. 

Frond eylindric below, expanding above into a, decum- 
bent or erect, simple or forked expansion; midrib bold, 
with a central strand of small cells. Archcgonia in groups 
on the upper surface, surrounded by a short, cup-shaped 
fimbriate involucre; perianth cvlindric, with a fimbriate 
mouth; calyptra about as long, membranous. Antheridia 
solitary, globose, biseriate on dorsal aspect of the midrib* 
each covered by a dentate scale. 

Pallairicmhut lyeUii (HooV)^ Gray . — Decumbent, sim- 
ple, or with branches arising from the midrib, sometimes 
forked, 34 cm. long, about 4 mm. wide ; wings, undulate, 
ascending; margin entire; midrib slender. Fruit about 
the middle of the frond ; involucre short, fimbriate above ; 
perianth 6 mm, long, eylindric, mouth fimbriate, 
calyptra often protruding beyond the perianth. Spores 
brown 26 ^ finely reticulated. » 

Cosmopolitan, 

PaUavicinius conmvens ( CoL), St . — Erect from a-cylin- 
dric rhizome, 1-2 cm., lower portion slender, eylindric, 
above 2-3 times forked, broadly winged, flabellate, edges 
involute, margin strongly dentate. Fruit towards the base 
of the primary fork, or on the dorsal surface of the mid- 
rib; involucre short, cup-shaped, with a fimbriate mouth; 
perianth broadly eylindric, 3-4 mm., mouth fimbriate ; 
calyptra shorter than the perianth. Spores yellow, marked 
with short, sinuous, shallow ridges or irregular papillae, 
30 p. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. New Zealand. 

Symphyogyna, Mont, et Nebs, 

Fronds eylindric below, expanded and membranous 
above, simple or forked; midrib narrow, wings broad 
membranous. Archegonia in small groups on the dorsal 
aspect of the midrib, involucre consisting of a single bract ; 
perianth absent; calyptra bold, eylindric, membranous. 
Antheridia single, but many in rows on each side of the 
midrib, each contained in a email bract. 


)■ Margin; entire ■ . „ _ interrnpa 

^Margin, 1 dentate . ... „ . „ ' 2 
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2. Closely decumbent, midrib very pro- 

minent on ventral surface rlwdina 

Midrib rather flat 3 

3. Midrib slender, wings decurrent, 

usually twice forked hymanophylla 

Midrib bold, base of wings bluff, sim- 
ple or once forked obovafa 

Sympliyogyna. in terra pta, C. at P. — Delicate, procum- 


bent or ascending, fronds to 2 cm., stipitate below abruptly 
expanded, with broad wings above, simple, or with few 
branches; midrib slender ; wings in some instances inter- 
rupted; margin entire. Calyptra 5-7 mm. long; bract 
narrow, oblong, laciniate above; capsule cylindric. Spores 
20 /jl. } asperate. 

Closely resembling Podo-mitrium phyllanthus, Mitt. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. Eastern Australia. 

Sympliyogyna rhodma , Tayl. — Rosy, closely decum- 
bent, about 1 cm. long, 2-3 mm. diameter, forked ; dorsal 
surface concave, ventral with a deeply produced bold mid- 
rib ; wings ascending, more or less dentate. Calyptra 
£ibout 6 mm. long, bract deeply lobed ; spores 20 ^ 

asperate. 

On clay bank, Huon-road. New Zealand. 

Sympliyogyna liymenophylla (Hook), St. — Frond sub- 
erect, forked into a broadly ob conic fan, membranous 
wings, broad, coalescing and decurrent below, margin 
coarsely dentate, midrib slender, vanishing in or below the 
obtuse apex. Calyptra slender, often exceeding 1 cm., 
apex fimbriate, and carrying sterile, archegonia ; bract 
oblong or quadrate, margin strongly dentate or fimbriate. 
Spores 18 papillate. 

Apex occasionally with a flagellate rooting tip. 

Very common. Australia. New Zealand. 

Sympliyogyna obovata, Tayl. — -Fronds decumbent or 
ascending, about 2-3 cm. long, abruptly expanding, with 
broad, crisped membranous wings, simple or with few 
branches, midrib strong, attenuated towards the apex, 
margin rather regularly dentate. Calyptra about 1 cm. 
long, usually rosy, cylindric; bract deeply divided once 
or twice, fimbriate. Spores 22 n , yellow, with fine brown 
reticulations. 

Very common. Australia, New Zealand. 
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Treubia, Goebel. 

Frond procumbent., simple, or rarely with few lateral 
branches; midrib broad, passing imperceptibly into the 
wings. Wings sectioned off into lobular leaves, nearly 
horizontal, slightly succubous, large and with a short lobe 
towards tlio anterior base. Archegonia in a small group 
on the dorsal surface of the midrib, near the apex, sur- 
rounded by an involucre of numerous .small scales. 
Perianth, none. Calyptra thick, clavate, about 1 cm. 
long. 

Treubia in si (/nix, Cache! . — About 3*6 cm. long, l.f) cm. 
broad, fleshy, midrib prominent on the ventral surface, 
copiously covered, with mucous. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. Rare, New Zealand, 
Java, Samoa, Tahiti. 

Fossombronia, Baddi. 

Stem slender, closely creeping on ground, simple or 
forked. Leaves in two rows, sneenbous, imbricate, erect. 
Archegonia on the dorsal surface of the midrib near the 
apex. Perianth large, more or less plicate, with a widely 
open mouth. Calyptra tender, pyriform. 

Leaves entire 2 

Leaves dentate den fata 

2. Leaves green, closely imbricate ... perp axilla 
Leaves reddish, loosely imbricate ... intestinal is 

Fossomhronia perpmilla (Col.), Ft. — Small, about 5 
mm. closely procumbent. Leaves ascending, closely im- 
bricate, quadrate, truncate to 3-4 lobecl, undulate, cells 
50-70 /a. Perianth erect, close to the apex, 2 mm. long, 
plicate, mouth wide, crisped. Spores 40 ju,, brown, sur- 
face armed with short, sinuous, bold lamellae, appearing 
in section as crowded blunt spines. 

Very common on ground. New Zealand. 

Fossa mbronia intestinal is, 77c///.— Small, but often 
1-2 cm long, closely procumbent. Leaves imbricate, ascend- 
ing, quadrate,- undulate, broader than long, about 2 nun. 
long, cells mostly 50-70 ^ Perianth turbinate, about 

2 mm. long, plicate, mouth broad, lobecl. Spores black, 
46-50 surface reticulate, with bold, truncate papillae 
at the junction of tho lamellae. 

Distinguished by longer growth, looser foliage, and 
dark, rough spores. 

Common in grassy places. East Australia. New Zea- 
land.' 1 : 
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Fom)mbronia dentata , St . — Closely creeping, mostly 
1-2 cm., often reddish. Leaves closely imbricate, ascend- 
ing, broadly ovate to rctuse, 1.5-3 mm. long, margin 
usually armed with about 12 bold spines, sometimes fewer 
or much reduced, cells 40 x 50 / a. to 50 x 100 /U . Rest 
not seen. 

Common on heaths. 

JUNGERMANNIACEAE. 

Archegonia terminating the main stem or lateral 
branch ; sometimes the lateral branch basal, and so re- 
duced as to break down the technical distinction from 
Metzycriaccae. Leaves always present (reduced to small 
lateral lobes in Zoopxi, s*), flat and expanded, entire or 
variously armed, or divided, always arranged in two lateral 
lows, generally a third ventral row of smaller leaves is 
present. Sporophyte surrounded at the base by a mem- 
branous perianth, and an enlarged calyptra; perianth 
rarely absent. The base of the sporophyte, with its ac- 
companying envelopes, often more or less sunk in the 
substance of the gametophyte shoot. When this tendency 
is great this part of the stem develops a ventral, descend- 
ing, fleshy bag, the marsupium. 

The family is very large. A few natural sub- 
families may be separated out, but the bulk of the genera 
do not present workable distinctions. Efforts have been 
made to group them in accordance with differences in 
structure of the perianth, but without a satisfying result. 
The following treatment is almost upon these lines, but 
depends more on leaf-shape. It is advanced not as being 
more natural, but as a more workable key to help the- 
student. 

Sub-family Juncebmannioideae. — Leaves succubous 
rarely, almost transverse, txnder-1 eaves absent, except 
sometimes in the: vicinity of the archegonia. 

1. Leaves entire, rarely retus.e 2 

Leaves' bifid 12 

2. Sporophyte with a simple perianth or 

calyptra 3 

Sporophyte inserted in a descending mar- 
supium 9 

3. Perianth absent GymnomHrmm 

Perianth present 4 

4. Perianth 2-Hpped, flat, terminal... Plarpoebila 

Perianth tubular ... 5 
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5. Perianth towards the base Adelanthm 

Perianth terminal b 

6. Leaves with an acute apex Cmpidatu.la 

Leaf apex obtuse 7 

7. Leaves strongly succubous 7 a mesomelia 

Leaves nearly transverse * 8 

8. Leaves entire Aplozia, 

Leaves refuse Idjdirnolohns 

9. Plant procumbent 10 

Plant ascending or erect 1.1 

10. Marsupium cylindric tiymph yam lira 

Marsupium, short, broad Alien larva 

11. Marsupium apical Tylhnanthv s 

Marsupium basal Marmpidmm 

12. Small, green 13 

Robust, rigid, reddish Anastrophyllum 

13. Cuticle smooth tfphenololms 

Cuticle papillose Acrobolhus 


Sub-famjly Lophocoleoidae. — Leaves' succubous, rela- 
tively large, entire or dentate or sometimes 2-lobed ; under- 
leaves always present, nearly always much smaller than 
and very dissimilar to the leaves. 

1. Sporophyte inserted in a perianth 2 

Sporophyte in a marsupium tiaeeogyna 

2. Perianth at a distance from the 

apex Ghilosey pirns 

Perianth apical 3 

3. Perianth triquetrous or cylindric, 

mouth 3-lobed ... Ijophoeolea 

Perianth flattened and bilobed at the 

mouth Leptoseyphm 

Perianth trigonous, mouth dentate, 
leaves with a thick margin ... Odontosehima 

Sub-family Ptilidioideae. — Leaves usually small, in- 
cubous to transverse, rarely slightly succubous, bilobed to 
many lobed, lobes acute often spinous ; under leaves pre- 
sent (except in some Cephalozia), similar to the leaves and 
often nearly as large. One species of Lembidmm has entire 
leaves, 

1, Leaves reduced to small lateral lobes ; 


underleaves rudimentary ... ... ... Zoopm 
Leaves not so reduced ... ... ... ... 2 

2. Leaves bilobed 3 

Leaves with more than 2 lobes rarely 
bilobed in Lepidozia ... ... • 6 
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3. Leaves divided below the middle 4 

Leaves divided to above the middle 5 

4. Leaves robust strongly secund . ..Chandonantlms 

Leaves very small, erect Herherta 

5. TJjnderleaves small or absent; leaves 

minute Ccphcdozia 

Underleaves nearly as large as the 
leaves I so f adds 

6. Perianth smooth 7 

Perianth hairy or scaly 8 

7. Leaves incubous Lepidozia 

Leaves transverse. Stem erect and 

dendroid Lc mb id iu m 

Leaves succubous or transverse. Stem 
procumbent Psiloclada 

S. Leaves with many spiney divisions; 
perianth with spiney hairs at the 

mouth Blepharostoma 

Leaves with numerous hair-like divi- 
sions ; perianth scaley Trichocolea 

Leaves twice bifid, long acute, middle 
cells elongated Lepicolca 

Sub-family Bazzantoideae. — Leaves incubous, entire 
or with 2-3 small terminal lobes, or margin ciliated; 
underleaves always present, not similar to the leaves. 


Leaves 2-3 dentate or lobed Bazzania 

Leaves entire or a few bilobed Galypogeici 

Plant with numerous water-sacks on 

ventral aspect Lepidolaena 

Sub-family Scapanioideae. — Leaves deeply divided 


into two lobes, the dorsal smaller than and closely pressed 
against the ventral lobe, in Diplophyllum dens i folium the 
lobes are linear and equal. 

Underleaves absent; leaf margin entire; 

perianth present Diplophyllum 

Underleaves usually present; fruit 
terminal sunk in the hollowed apex 

of the stem Schist ochila 

Underleaves bifid; fruit in a descending 

fleshy bag Bal ant inputs 

Sub-family Baduloideae. — Leaves incubous, very 
unequally 2-lobed, ventral lobe very small, and closely 
pressed against the large dorsal lobe; underleaves absent. 
Perianth long, tubular below, with a broad, flattened 
mouth. 

Contains but one genus Radula 
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Sub-family Jubuloideae. — Leaves incubous, very un- 
equally 2-lobcd, ventral lobe small and more or less 
pressed against the larger dorsal lobe, rarely both, lobes 
nearly equal ; undcrleaves usually present. ‘Perianth 
saccate with a very small often tubular mouth. Capsule 
not splitting to the base; many elators attached to the 
apex of each valve. 

1. Ventral lobe convoluted to form a 

water sack F ru f fa nut 

Ventral lobe an involution on the 
ventral margin he jv an fa <jr<utp 

Gymnomituium Cohda. 

Small, growing in dense masses. Leaves imbricate, 
concave, entire or bifid, apex usually colourless. Under- 
leaves none. Perianth none; calvptra terminal; capsule 
globose on a short seta, ; upper leaves enlarged, bracts 
smaller and colourless. 

Cymnom ftriu/n coneinnafutn (Lft/htf) Curd a, — Stems 
small, slender, about 5 mm. long, pale green tinged with 
red or yellow. Leaves closely imbricate, in two opposite 
rows, closely appressod to the stem, oblong, 1 mm. mostly 
1- bilobed, sometimes notched or entire, margin hyaline; 
cells, about 20 /x., cuticle minutely verruculose. Bracts 
many deeply lobed ; inner ones lac ini ate. 

Our plant lias been referred to A col i a dyc/ia, but that 
has entire less crowded leaves. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. 

Cosmopolitan. 

In exposed situations on mountains the loaves arc 
more closely appressed and entire; marginal colls elongated 
and irregular, forming an erose colourless border.— Cnfu 
cram C. et V. 

Plagiochtla, Bum. 

Large to medium, never very small, green or more or 
less- tinged with brown, shoots ascending from a leafless 
rhizome, simple or more often with lateral branches. 
Leaves succubous, base narrow, oblique with the dorsal 
margin refexed ; underleaves absent. Perianth terminal 
with a broad, laterally fattened, bilobed or truncate 
mouth; floral leaves large. Anthericlia in terminal spikes. 

Plants of the deltoid group vary in habit and struc- 
ture. It is very difficult to define specific limits, and 
numerous species have been described from limited her- 
barium material. In all the species the dentition of the 
marking': and size of trigones vary greatly. 
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1. Leaves deltoid; dorsal margin nearly 

straight, ventral strongly curved 2 

Leaves; subovate to rotund 6 

Leaves obcuneate to narrowly obovate 13 

2. Leaves- broader than long 3 

Leaves longer than broad 4 

3. Leaves 3-4 mm. strongly dentate ... delta idea 
Leaves 2 mm. margin undulate, 

seldom with a few teeth mlcrodicfijiun 

4. Leaves obliquely ovate, apex narrow 5 

Leaves obliquely oblong, apex broad fanciculata 

5. Dorsal margin nearly straight and 

plain xtrumhi folia 

Dorsal margin curved, usually with a 


few bold teeth lyallii 

6. Max’giii many dentate 7 

Margin plain or few dentate 10 

7. Tooth minute 8 

Teeth bold 9 

8. Dorsal base abruptly inserted fuscella 

Dorsal base decurrent taylori 

9. Both margins- armed retrospectant 

Dorsal margin nude Inserted is 

10. Leaves rotund eireinedis 


Ventral margin much expanded 11 

XL Leaves! rigid, strongly decurved... demrvi folia 

Leaves erect appressed 12 

12. Leaves brownish pnsilla 

Leaves pale green flaccid radicnlosa 

13. Leaves 1.5 mm., surface obtusely papil- 

late pi en rata 

Leaves much smaller, surface 


smooth 


tnmrvicolla 


Plaejinrhila deltoid e(t , Lindh. — Robust, short and 
simple to 10 cm., and branched. Leaves crowded, imbri- 
cate, deltoid, 3-4 mm. long, very oblique and a similar 
breadth, dorsal margin strongly reflexed, lightly curved 
and mostly nude, base shortly decurrent, ventral margin 
very expanded from apex to base, often conniving with 
the opposite loaves to form a crest, apex and ventral 
margin variously armed with few to many bold teeth ; 
cells averaging 24 walls thick, trigones large*. Perianth 
immersed in large floral leaves., mouth broadly truncate, 
spinulose, dorsal margin with a narrow dentate wing 
above. 

Very common. 

East Australia. New Zealand. 
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Plagioehila wicrodictyum, Mitt. — Small, simple, rarely 
exceeding 5 cm. Leaves crowded, shaped as in P. 
ddtoidea , about 2.5 mm. long and rather broader, apex 
and ventral margin undulate, nude or rarely a- few irre- 
gular or many very small teeth; cells 20 trigones as 
large as the cells, walls sinuous. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. Now Zealand. 

Plagioch ila famculata, Lindh.— -Usually tall, slender, 
and freely branched. Leaves imbricate, obliquely ovate; 
trigonous or rather oblong, 2-5 mm. long, dorsal margin 
nearly straight and nude below, ventral margin boldly 
curved from apex to base, and armed with few or many 
spinous teeth ; cells averaging 20 ^ trigones rather small. 
Perianth hardly exserted, mouth truncate, coarsely spin- 
ous. 

Distinguished from P. ddtoidea by the smaller, nar- 
rower leaves. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. Auckland Island. East Australia. 

Plagioehila drombi folia. (Taylor), Lvhut .—Usually 
robust and branched. Leaves obliquely ovate, with an 
obtuse apex, about 2.5 mm. long, dorsal margin nearly 
straight, lightly reflexed, nude, ventral margin expanded, 
but not extremely so, armed with short, broad acute teeth ; 
cells 27 walls rather thick, trigones medium. Perianth 
shortly exserted, mouth rotund, armed with spinous teeth. 

The straight dorsal margin distinguishes it from the 
last; the smaller more ovate leaves from P. ddtoidea , 

Very common. 

Plagioehila lyallii , Mitt. — Usually tall and branched. 
Leaves not crowded, obliquely ovate, 1.5-2 mm., dorsal 
margin lightly curved, usually with a few bold teeth, ven- 
tral margin more strongly curved, but not ampliate, armed 
with strong, broad spinous teeth ; cells about 1 6 ; 

trigones small or none. Perianth shortly exserted, mouth 
very broad and armed with spinous teeth. 

Less crowded leaves, narrower apex and fewer teeth 
mark its distinction from P. famndata. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. 

Plagioehila fusceJfa , Ef. et T , — Rather small for the 
genus,: seldom exceeding 3 cm., usually many branched. 
Leaves with a nearly transverse very narrow insertion, 
subrotund, 3 mm. long, dorsal margin curved, slightly 
deftexed, nude, apex and ventral margin very broadly 
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curved, ampliate below, armed with numerous m inure 
teeth ; cells 12-16 ^ walls thick, trigones none, marginal 
cells, strongly incrassate. 

Near Emu Bay. 

Auckland Islands. 

PJat/lochUa taylori , St. — Slender, many branched, to 
7 cm. long. Leaves not crowded, obliquely ovate to nearly 
rotund, 2-3 mm., base narrow, apex obtuse, dorsal margin 
lightly reflexed, nude, base rather decurrent, ventral 
margin strongly curved from apex to base, armed with 
numerous or few minute teeth ; cells 18 trigones small, 
walls straight or slightly sinuous. Perianth long exserted, 
oblong, mouth truncate spinulose. 

Very close to P. fmscella , with a more ovate leaf and 
decurrent dorsal base. 

Mt. Wellington, West Coast. 

PIa(/iorhiIa retro* peciam s*, iWr*. — About 5-7 cm., many 
branched. Leaves erect, appressed, broadly ovate, 3 mm., 
•everywhere armed with numerous teeth of mixed sizes, 
rarely all small, and usually an apical tooth larger than 
the rest, ventral more curved than the dorsal margin; cells 
very irregular, 10-20 trigones, large, rotund, walls more 
or less sinuous, several series of cells at the margin with 
strongly thickened walls. Perianth half exserted, mouth 
with long fimbriae. 

Very common. 

Eastern Australia. 

PlagioeJi Ua hherfoli*, L. et L. — Usually about 4 cm. 
and unbranched. Leaves crowded, erect, closely appressed, 
nearly rotund, 1-1.5 mm. long, dorsal margin strongly 
curved, nude below and slightly deflexed, terminating in 
a bold apical tooth, ventral margin more curved, armed 
with about 10 unequal, bold teeth, getting smaller from 
above downwards ; cells 25 /*., trigones very large, walls 
sinuous. Perianth, exserted, very fiat, mouth rotund 
armed with few teeth. 

West Coast, Adamson Peak, Mt. Hartz, Cradle Mt., 

etc, 

Pkif/ioehiJa circmalta, L. et L.~ Rigid, simple or few 
branched, about 3 cm. Leaves erect, obliquely ovate- 
rotund, 2 mm., dorsal margin curved with a rather decur- 
rent base, ventral margin rotund, margins nude, undulate 
•or with a few irregular teeth; cells 18 /*., trigones very 
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large. Perianth long, narrow, not much flattened, mouth 
rotund, armed with short spines. 

Mt. Wellington, Cradle Mt., etc. 

New Zealand, Campbell Islands. 

Plagiochila decarri folia, St . — Seldom branched, up to 
6 cm. long. Leaves crowded, erect, and closely imbricate, 
broadly obliquely ovate, very obtuse, about 2 mm. long, 
dorsal "margin nearly straight, strongly reflexed, base sub- 
decurrent, ventral margin deeply rotund undulate occa- 
sionally with a few irregular teeth towards the apex ; cells 
about 20 }.l. } trigones as large as the cells. Perianth, 
oblong freely exserted. Very close to P. niaycllanica , 
Lindb. 

W r est Coast. Hartz Mts. 

New Zealand. 

Ph(fjiacl) ila jnidila , Mont. — Usually 1-2 cm., sometimes 
longer, dull green, generally with descending stolons. 
Lower leaves small, entire, obliquely reniform ; upper 
leaves about 2 mm. long, nearly rotund but the ventral 
side ampliate, margin more or less, dentate, dorsal margin 
slightly reflexed, insertion abrupt.; cells 30 ^ walls 
thick, trigones large confluent. 

Mt. Faulkner. West Coast. 

Auckland Islands. 

Plagiochila radfculoxa, Mitt . — Flaccid, many branched. 
Leaves pale green, crowded erect, appressed broadly ovate- 
trigonous up to 4 mm. long, much smaller below, dorsal 
margin nearly straight, entire, ventral margin broadly 
expanded entire, apex rotund or narrow truncate with 
two small teeth ; cells mostly 30-35 trigones medium 
acute to convex, sometimes larger and rotund. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. 

Plagiochila pint rata, Iff. et P .--Usually under 2 
cm., simple or with few branches, rather rigid. Leaves 
narrow obovato from a narrow base, slightly asymmetric, 
1.5 mm, long, dorsal margin slightly curved, mule, apex 
truncate with 2-3 bold teeth, ventral margin more curved 
with few short broad obtuse teeth; cells" 18 ju,; surface 
with many very short rotund papillae, 

It has a resemblance to small forms of P, hjallii . 

Mt. Wellington, West Coast. 

Plagiochila inmrvmdla , Ef. ct T. — Small, seldom ex- 
ceeding 2 cm. rigid, usually simple. Leaves small, seldom 



exceeding 0.6 mm., narrow obovate from a narrow base, 
dorsal margin lightly curved, nude, ventral margin more 
strongly curved, apex and ventral margin armed with 
about 7 bold broad teeth ; cells 18 walls thick, trigones 
none, cuticle smooth. 

Very close to P. pleurata , but smaller with a smooth 
cuticle. 

Mt. Wellington. 

New Zealand. 


Adelanthus, Mitt. 

Stems erect from a creeping rhizome, simple or with 
few long branches, apex usually circulate. Leaves succu- 
bous, rotund, margins incurved, entire or minutely 
dentate; cells rotund, walls thick; underleaves none or 
rudimentary. Perianth fusiform on a short branch to- 
wards the base of the stem, mouth contracted. Calyptra 
fleshy. 

Distinguished from rotund leaved Placjiorhilae by the 
margin being inflexed not reflexed. From Jamexoniella by 
the different habit and dentate upper leaves. 

Adelanthus fahrtius, Mitt . — Usually 2-4 cm. Leaves 
erect appressed rotund, 0.8-1. 2 mm. diameter, dorsal base 
decurrent, ventral rotund, lower leaves entire, upper ones 
often dentate ; cells quadrate with thick walls, lower cells 
longer with thinner walls. Perianth 2-3 mm. long. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. 


Cuspid atula, St. 

Small, decumbent simple or with few branches. Leaves 
crowded, secund on the dorsal aspect, ovate with a broad 
base and acute apex, succubous ; cells rotund, walls thick, 
trigones large confluent; underleaves none. Perianth 
terminal large, ovate-cylindric, plicate, mouth narrow 
lohed also with numerous filiform fimbriae; bracts and 
braeteolei larger than the leaves, deeply bifid and dentate. 

Very close to Anastrophylhim. 

Cm pul atula monodon (Ilf. et T), tit .- — Leaves 1.3 mm. 
broadly ovate, imbricate, apex spinous, ventral margin 
often with a rudimentary lobe. 

On most mountains. 

Australia. New Zealand. 



J AMESONIELLAj BCHIFtfN. 

Decumbent or erect, generally rigid few- branches. 
Leaves succubous, entire rotund to oblong, imbricate, mar- 
gins inilexed or fiat ,; cells rotund with thick walls seldom 
with apparent trigones; underleaves absent except in the 
floral region. Perianth terminal, cylindric, plicate, mouth 
rather contracted; bracts as short as or shorter than the 
leaves more or less divided into linear lobes. 


1. Cuticle verrucose colorata 

Cuticle smooth 2 

2. Leaves under 1 mm. appressed fnra 

Leaves larger 3 

3. Leaf base constricted 4 

Leaf base broad tusmanica 

4. Leaves erect or nearly so yrandiflora 

Lower leaves squarrose xontleri 


J a mesomelia colorata ( Lehm .), Spruce. — Decumbent, 
matted, wiry, tinged with yellowish-red. Leaves closely 
imbricate, rotund, margins slightly indexed, base narrow, 
dorsal base straight but not decurrent, ventral rather more 
rounded, 1 mm. ; cells 27 ju,, wafts thick continuous with 
the trigones, cuticle coarsely verrucose. Perianth narrow 
cylindric irregularly grooved, mouth narrowed with short, 
broad irregular fimbriae; bracts about as long as the 
leaves, quadrate, shortly fimbriate, bracteole broadly 
lanceolate. 

Very common. 

Southern Hemisphere, widely distributed. 

JamesonieUa grancliflora (L. et G.) } Spruce. — Decum- 
bent, wiry, matted, nearly black. Leaves imbricate but 
often more or less recurved, broadly oblong, 1-1.7 mm, 
margin slightly inilexed, both bases rather acute; cells 
subquadrate mostly about 14 /*., becoming very much 
larger towards the centre and base, walls rather thick, 
trigoutes none, cuticle smooth. Perianth narrow-cylindric 
grooved, about 4 mm., mouth irregularly lobed ; bracts 
rather longer than the leaves, very variable in armature, 
sometimes with ♦only a few fimbriae towards the dorsal 
apex, at others variously laciniate; bracteole long, and 
very slender, with few slender laciniae. 

Mountain plateaux. 

South America. 

JamesonieUa teres, C. et P. — Small, wiry, green tinged 
with red. Leaves imbricate, closely appressed oblong 0.5 
mm., base broad, apex obtuse soon weathering; cells 18 

walls rather thin, trigones not apparent. Perianth 
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terminal but usually thrown to the side by a ventral i$mo- 
Nation, oblong, grooved, mouth not much constricted, with 
many short irregular lobes. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Field. Mt. Hartz, Etc. 

Jamezoniella faxmanim ( TayL ). — Decumbent, not wiry, 
green or tinged with reel. Leaves imbricate, erect on the 
young, spreading and decurved on the older shoots, ovate- 
rotund, base not at all constricted, flat, up to 2 mm. long; 
cells 24 //., trigones small, concave. Much confusion has 
occurred by some authorities having confused J. rolorata 
with this. 

Mt. Hartz. St. Mary’s. 

Jamcwniella nmuleri ((*.), St. — Stems rigid generally 
simple and erect in dense mats. Upper leaves erect, im> 
bricate, obovate 2 mm. long, lower ones squarrose almost 
transverse ; cells quadrate 18 ^ walls thick, trigones 
none. Perianth oblong,, 6-12 deep plaits, mouth contracted 
irregularly dentate; inner bracts shorter than the leaves 
with many lacinia.e; bracteoles oblong, laciniate. 

West Coast. Western Tiers. 

Aplozia, Dum. 

Small, ascending or slightly branched. Leaves oblong 
to rotund, succubous, obliquely inserted entire. Under- 
leaves generally absent. Floral leaves similar to the stem 
leaves but larger. Perianth free or slightly combined with 
the bracts pyriform to fusiform, plicate-, mouth contracted. 
Cells mostly about 30-35 ^ with thin walls. 

1. Perianth suddenly contracted to form 


a small tubular mouth rotata 

Perianth gradually contracted 2 

2. Perianth with a deep broad ventral 

groove, mouth shortly lobed alpina 

Perianth 3 plicate, mouth deeply 
lobed, usually tom lacerafa 


Aplozia rotata (Mitt .). — Stems mostly 5-10 cm., simple. 
Leaves rotund to broadly oblong, nearly transversely in- 
serted, not closely overlapping, 0.5-0. 7 mm., bracts rather 
larger. Perianth about 2 mm., pyriform deeply 4 plicate 
above, apex abrupt with a small tubular mouth. All 
parts more or less red. 

In shade the bracts arc little larger than the leaves. 
In exposed places at a high altitude they are often as long 
as the perianth. 

Mt. Wellington. Longley.' 

New Zealand. 
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Aplosia alpina , 7tM. — Stem weak slender, often 2-3 
cm., green. Leaves mostly distant rotund, concave, nearly 
transverse, mostly 0.7 mm.; cells 17 jn, ; bracts similar 
tiv and about the size of the other leaves, free from the 
perianth. Perianth fusiform tapering to a shortly 3-lobed 
or nearly entire mouth, dorsal surface with an obtuse keel, 
ventral surface with a broad deep groove, 2 mm. long. 
Stunted forms have a shorter perianth with a wider 3-lobed 
mouth and often a shortly bifid bracteole. 

Mt, Wellington Plateau. Cradle Mt, 

Forma xtipulaia. — In dense cushions, more robust, 
branches often stoloniferous. Under leaves present, oblong, 
rudimentary to half as long as the leaves. 

Cradle Mt, 

Aplasia lacerata , Rod . — Stems short, in cushions, but 
often hidden amongst moss or buried in humus bearing 
only a few leaves in the upper portion, tender and pale, 
sage-green. Leaves almost transverse oblong to nearly 
rotund, concave 0.7 mm. ; cells 27 ^ walls thin. Bracts 
much longer than the leaves, narrow oblong, apex slightly 
fimbriate, bracteole nearly as long as the bractsi, ovate 
obtuse, all adnate to the base of the perianth. Perianth 
cylindric with three shallow plaits little longer than the 
bracts, mouth narrow to little constricted, deeply 3-lobed, 
lobes narrow laciniate. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau, 

Sfhenolobus (Lindb.), St. 

Plants* usually small, decumbent to erect; branches 
few from the ventral angles of the leaves. Leaves small, 
transversely inserted, 2-lobed or nearly entire, base de- 
current or sheathing; cells rotund; underleaves absent or 
rudimentary. Perianth terminal, ovate to cylindric, more 
or less contracted at the apex. 

Very close, to Lophozia , but the leaves more concave 
and transversely inserted. 

Sphemlobus periyonialk ( Tayh ), St . — Very slender, 
usually about 1 cm. long, dark livid green. Leaves oblong, 
not crowded, decurving above-, base broad stem-clasping, 
apex to J bifid, lobes broad obtuse, 0,6 mm. long ; cells 
14 cuticle irregularly nodulose. Bracts usually broad, 
shortly 3-lobed 1.3 mm.; perianth broadly oblong, 2 mm,, 
3-5 plicate, mouth contracted with 3-5 short irregular lobes, 
but perianth varies much in length, and is often quite 
cylindric, with a very small contracted mouth. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Field. Western Tiers-, 

New Zealand. Auckland Islands. 
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Forma siihmersas. — Leaflob-es shorter, cuticle smooth. 
Bracts not enlarged; perianth wholly exserted oblong, not 
plicate, 3 mm., mouth suddenly contracted, shortly fim- 
briate. 

Lake Leila, Cradle Mt. 

tiphenololms nif/rus, Rod . — Small densely clustered m 
blackish cushions, the shoots simple or with few branches, 
about 1 cm. long. Leaves obcuneate from a narrow base, 
spreading, to 1 bifid, lobes broad, apex rather acute 1 mm. 
long; cells 14. ,a., with very thick walls, cuticle smooth. 
Bracts similar to* the leaves only larger, connate with an 
oblong bract eo-le. Perianth broadly cylinclric, deeply 5- 
gr coved, 2 mm. long, mouth closely contracted with a few 
short fimbriae. 

On rocks in rivulet, Cradle Mt. 

Alicularia, Cord a. 

Small, ascending or procumbent, little branched with 
numerous ventral rhizoida. Leaves succubous obliquely 
inserted, rotund to oblong, entire ; underleaves rudiment- 
ary, lanceolate or none. Bracts enlarged round the thick- 
ened apex, which forms a short broad marsupium ; peri- 
anth tender, more or less connate with the bracts and wall 
of the- marsupium. 

Alien! aria tenella , Rod . — Decumbent or ascending, 
dispersed amongst other small plants rarely forming mats. 
Leaves ascending, fiat or slightly concave, oblong to 
rotund, rather delicate and flaccid, 1 mm. base sub- 
decurrent; cells 32 m., trigones small or none, cuticle 
smooth. Marsupium short and broad, bracts very large. 

Mt. Hartz. Adamson Peak. St. Patrick’s Head. 
■Cradle Mt, Etc. 

AcROBODBUS, NeES. 

Stems prostrate with bunches: of rhizoids from the 
ufider surface. Leaves succubous, biiobed with unequal 
lobes, erect o-conni vent near the inflorescences. TJnderleaves 
absent or rudimentary. Sporophyte inserted in the base 
of a terminal marsupium ; perianth absent; calyptra adnate 
with the inner wall of the marsupium. 

Acroholhus cinerascens ( L . et L.), Schffn. — Small, 
usually matted, pale green. Leaves- piano-distichous, ob- 
long about l-3rd bifid, lobes, unequal, 1-1.3 mm., margin 
plain; cells 35 ^ trigones rather large-, convex, cuticle 
coarsely papillose. 

Mt. Wellington. West Coast. 

Australia. New Caledonia, New Zealand. 

, ' I 
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Forma attenuata . — Elongated to 6 cm. amongst moss ; 
leaves 0.5 mm., cells 15-20 ^ trigones very small concave; 
cuticle intensely papillose. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Acroholhux ttnrjuieulatUH ( Tat/I .), Miff . — Closely creep- 
ing on ground, pallid green, often to 4 cm. Leaves re- 
inform, symmetric, ventral base rotund, dorsal nearly 
de-current, to 1-3 rd e-margin a te-bilobed , deeply spinulose 
■with 8-10 large teeth; underleases present very small; 
cells 26 p, t lower ones much larger, trigones large sub- 
nodulose. Marsupium cylindric. 

Huon River. 

Australia. New Caledonia. New Zealand. 

Symphyomitra, Spruce. 

Decumbent, simple or with innovations from the 
upper leaf axils. Leaves succubous, alternate entire; 
underleaves none. Sporophyte terminal in a descending 
cylindric marsupium. 

Symphyomitra drummondl (Mitt.), St . — Closely decum- 
bent on the ground, stems simple, mostly under 1 cm., 
flagella arising from the ventral surface. Leaves distichous, 
convex, broadly ovate-triangular from, a very broad base 
0.7-2 mm. long; cells 32 ^ cuticle smooth. Marsupium 
very long. 

Very common on ground. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Forma papiUosa . — Cuticle covered with very short 
obtuse dome-like papillae. Every condition between this 
and the smooth cuticle of the type occurs on damp heaths. 

Symphyomitra concinna (Mitt.), St . — Yellow rigid, 
prostrate, bearing radicles on the ventral surface. Leaves 
renifo-rm concave imbricate rigid and brittle, margin 
hyaline, 1.5 mm., both bases' abruptly inserted rotund; 
cells 18-24 jx., trigones large- convex to huge and confluent, 
cuticle asperate or sometimes smooth. 

Recherche. Mt. Hartz. 

Campbell Islands. 

Tylimanthus, Mitten. 

Stems simple or with few branches, erect or decum- 
bent from a creeping rhizome. Leaves succubous, obliquely 
inserted, distichous, remote-, apex truncate to shortly and 
unequally bilobed, otherwise entire or irregularly dentate ; 
cells rather large, thickened at the angles, cuticle generally 
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rough, in few species smooth. TTnderleaves none. Arche- 
gonia in a terminal group. Sporophyte-base sunk in an 
oblong fleshy marsupium. Capsule oblong on a, long seta. 

When sterile readily distinguished by the pale bright 
green colour as well as the structure. 

Robust. Cuticle smooth saccafue 

Medium. Cuticle asperate ... ^ 2 

Small. Cuticle papillose viridix 

2. Leaves obovate • .A ... flaccid u, s* 

Leaves rectangular 3 

3. Basal cells asperate tenellae 

Basal cellsi striate 6 anguetifolius 

Tylimanthue mccatue (Hook.), Mitt . — Stems mostly 
erect, 5 cm,, forming mats. Leaves from broadly rectangu- 
lar and little truncate to* reniform or oblong and unequally 
bilobed, margin from closely dentate to entire, to 4 mm. 
long ; cuticle smooth or some* cells minutely asperate. 
Marsupium nearly 1 cm. long clothed with coarse hairs. 

Very common. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Tyli manthux tend I tic (Tayl.), Mitt . — Slender decum- 
bent. Leaves rectangular, 1.5 mm., sometimes much 
smaller, dorsal base decurrent, ventral abrupt or with an 
upward curving, apex unequally bilobed, variable, entire 
or with few teeth; cuticle with minute obtuse asperities. 
Marsupium covered with villous hairs. 

Very common. 

Australia. New Zealand, 

T y Urn ant hue flacddm , Berg. — Slender, decumbent. 
Leaves narrow obovate, decurved 1.5-3 him., base- hardly 
decurrent, dorsal straight, ventral constricted, apex un- 
equally bilobed, more or less dentate; cuticle covered with 
minute obtuse asperities. Marsupium 4 mm,, coarsely 
setose. 

Very close to T. tenelhie. 

Hartz Mts. Mt, Field. West Coast, Etc. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Tyl hnanth tie anguetifolim, St . — Stems about 5 cm., 
long, decumbent. Leaves oblong-rectangular, base not con- 
stricted, up to 4 mm. hardly decurrent, sides parallel, 
nude, apex unequally bilobed, with few teeth. Cuticle of 
'upper cells very slightly asperate, lower ones striate verm- 
cose, 
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Tasmanian specimens referred to this by Stephani are 
not typical, and are probably strong plants of T. temdhis. 

Becherclie. 

Blue Mountains. 

TyUmanthm viridis, Mitt . — Very slender, decumbent 
amongst other small plants. Leaves nearly quadrate, !-3rd 
unequal^ bifid, 1 mm., cuticle coarsely papillate. 

Adamson Peak. Harlz Mts. West Coast. Trowutta, 

etc. 

South America. 

Mausupidium, Mitten: 

Stems short erect from a, creeping rhizome. Leaves 
fiuccubous, relatively large, crowded, obliquely inserted, 
very concave, dorsal bases eonnivent, margin entire or 
variously armed; cells large, angles thickened, cuticle 
smooth to coarsely verrucose. Underleaves none. Arche- 
gonia in a terminal group on a short basal branch. Sporo- 
phyte inserted in a fleshy marsupium. Marsupium pen- 
dulous on a short lateral stalk placed at the base. Capsule 


oblong on a long thick seta. 

Margin entire or nearly so 2 

Margin armed ... 3 

2. Plant flaccid, dark green abbreviation 

Plant rigid, light green mre-idomm 


3. Margin lobed; cuticle papillose ... xefuloimm 
Apex bispinous ; cuticle smooth ... piHferu m> 

Marmpidium abbreviation (Tayli). — Flaccid, dark 
green, simple, 1-2 cm. Leaves rotund or reniform from 
a narrow subdecurrent base 2-3 mm., margin entire or 
with a slight apical truncation; cuticle smooth. 

Adamson Ppak; West Coast; Trowutta, Etc. 

Auckland Islands. 

Marmpidium mrculomm (iVV.s*), Sc] biff . — Stem about 
2 cm. rigid. Leaves concave, imbricate, rotund to< reni- 
form 1.5 x 2.5 mm.., margin armed with a few short teeth 
or entire ; cuticle smooth. Marsupium 4 mm,, seta nearly 
as lon^ as the stem, thick. 

West Coast.' Mt. Hartz. 

Eastern Australia. 

Marmpidium netulosum t Mitt , — Flaccid, densely caes- 
pitose 2-3 cm., stem thick covered with papillose hairs. 
Leave® concave, broadly ovate 2.5 mm., margin irregu- 
larly lobed and dentate; cuticle coarsely papillose. 

Mt. Faulkner. 

^ew Zealand, 
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Mar an pidium -piliferum , St. — Small, rigid, erect. 
Leaves crowded, closely imbricate, concave, 1-1.5 mm., 
rotund to oblong with 2 filifonn spines towards the apex 
otherwise entire; cuticle smooth. 

Adamson Peak. Trowutta. Cradle Mt. 

Eastern Australia. Chile. 

Anastrophyllum (Spruce), St. 

Robust and rigid, simple or with few branches arising* 
from the ventral angles 1 of the leaves. Leaves succubous 
or nearly transversely inserted, strongly secund, base stem- 
clasping, apex unequally bifid ; cells with sinuous walls 
and large trigones. Underleaves none. Bracts rather 
larger, usually armed; perianth terminal cvlmclric, plicate 
above, mouth constricted laciniate. 

Anastrophyllum sell! sum id ex (Mont.). St . — Dark red, 
usually 3-6 cm. Leaves crowded, imbricate, con duplicate, 
asymmetric, ventral margin longer and more strongly 
curved than the dorsal, l-3rd bilid, lobes broad not very 
acute, sinus broad, 1.3 mm.; cells 16 fJLi trigones as large 
as the cells, cuticle smooth, bracts similar to and not much 
larger than the leaves ; perianth 3 mm. 

Adamson Peak. Hartz Mt®. Blue Tier, Etc. 

New Zealand. South America. 

Anastrophyllum taxman icum, Bod. — Robust, pale olive 
green, branching 3-4 cm. Leaves not strongly secund, al- 
most squa-rrose nearly symmetric, to l-3rd bilobed, lobes 
nearly equal, broad, usually with a very acute apex, margin 
just above the ventral base armed with a few acute teeth, 
.1.4 mm. ; cells 20 cuticle coarsely verrucose. Perianth 
narrow ovate, 3 mm., with about 8 deep plaits. 

Adamson Peak. Mt. Hartz. 

Very like Chandonanthu x xq narrows, but the complete 
absence of underleaves and paraphylls distinguishes it. 

Saccogyna, Dum. 

Robust, decumbent, with few branches from the ven- 
tral surface. Leaves sueeubous, nearly opposite, entire or 
with two unequal and irregular teeth, dorsal base decur- 
rent; underleaves large, bifid. Sporophyte inserted in a 
fleshy mamipium remote from the apex. 

General appearance strongly resembles Civil omjphns 
of the (Jh, coal if vs type. 

Saccogyna australis, Mitt . — Long slender, yellowish 
green. Leaves plane, squarrose, ovate-triangular, slightly 
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decurved, base very bx'oad, dorsaliy strongly decurrent, 
vent-rally abrupt, 2.5 mi., apex narrow-rotund to shortly 
bidentate ; cells 27-32 ^ trigones small, cuticle covered 
with small short subacute papillae. Underleaves large, 
erect, concave, l-3rd bidentate, broadly oblong, usually 
free. 

Described by Mitten as Lnplweofea dmirva. 

Longley. 

blew Zealand. 

Saecoyyna asperrima, St . — ‘Decumbent branching, 1-2 
cm., reddish-green. Leaves crowded erecto-homomallous 
imbricate ovate asymmetric, 1.5 mm., dorsal margin sub- 
strict., ventral ampliate, apex subacute entire or biden- 
tate; cells 27-36 ^ trigones medium convex, cuticle 

covered with large acute asperities ; underleases half as 
large as the leaves, rotund imbricate free, apex with a 
shallow sinus to A bidentate. 

The leaves aie smaller than in S . cuwtvf'tf the apex 
more often entire, and the underleaves not so closely 
oppressed. J 

Cradle Mt. West Coast. 


Lophocolea, Dum. 

Generally large to medium, rarely small, procumbent.; 
branches few, ventral. Leaves tender, succubous, entire', 
letuse or bidentate, rarely with marginal teeth. Under- 
leaves always present, small, generally bifid, margins plain 
to more or -ess dentate, the marginal teeth sometimes, as 
long as tlie termmal lobes, rarely reniform with 4-6 spinous 
teeth ; free or connate with the leaves on one or both sides. 
Cells rotund, mostly 20-30 ^ diameter, walls generally 
thin with small or no trigones, rarelv the trigones are 
rather large and rotund. Bracts similar to the leaves, 
^• y , 1 f lger and , offcen more dentate. Perianth usually ter- 

£ Z S V im f 00tS ’ r ?f ly on lafccral branches, generally 
long and triquetrous with a 8-lobed mouth, angles rarely 

Srfckl 0 onTf? C f:i driC \ Calyptra deli ^ Capsule 

w2" di ‘ fo * Md “ 

abKr A „’T y J arge gCnus ’ 1 . The s P ecies vary consider- 

T t ’ Sl are f . C T eSp011 ^ ngly difficu]t t0 drtennine. 
is seldom that any character can be received as 

constat Most of Stephani’s new species are hero 
described from specimens determined by him but 

theSS aPPear “° re aS extreme fol 'ros than good 
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Group A. Leaves small, rigid, erect, entire 
or emarginate, not decurved when fresh nor crumpled 
when dry . 

1. Trigones large 2 

Trigones minute 4 

2. Underleaves relatively large free 3 

Underleaves very small connate ... e i ‘ci pulata 

3. Very small green, underleaves bifid 

any ul isti pula 

Leaves 2 nun., underleaves subcucul- 

iate, regularly denticulate tumida 

4. Underleaves nearly as large, as the 

leaves, l-3rd bifid novae-:elandiae 

Underleaves very small 5 

5. Underleaves free dargonia 

Underleaves connate with leaves ... ere i pulata 

Group B. Leaves medium to large, erect • with a 
more or less decurved ape*:, rotund to triangular, entire 
or rarely retuse, or some leaves slightly bidentate, or 
in some species the margin slightly armed. 

1. Leaf margin always plain strongly 

decurved 2 

Leaf margin often armed, apex not 
strongly decurved 6 

2. Leaf at least as< long as its base 3 

Base of leaf exceeding its length 4 

3. Underleaves narrow, deeply bifid canal iculatcr 
Underleaves mostly 4-fid. ... h etero ph yllo ides 
Underleaves oblong-rotund, shortly 

bifid cord if oil us 

4. Leaf ovate-rotund gunniana 

Leaf more or less, retuse 5 

5. Trigones, none forsythiana 

Trigones medium acute geheebii 

6. Leaves mostly under 1 mm. long... lauterbachii 

Leaves exceeding 2 mm 7 

7. Leaves reniform erect crowded ritpicola ■ 

Leaves ovale- triangular subplano- 

distichous f insist i pula 

Group 0. Leaves mostly ovate-triangular, apex 
more or less retuse, sometimes rotund or a few leaves 
bifid, medium to large, erect or decurved, but flaccid 
and crumpled when dry. 

1. Underleaves relatively large, seldom 
deeply bifid, margin with small teeth 
or entire ... ... 2 
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U nderleaves seldom twice as broad 
as stem 2-3 rd bifid, margin usually 
armed with 1-2 acute teeth C> 

2. Leaves 1-1.5 mm 

Leaves mostly exceeding 2 mm 4 

3. Dorsal base decurrent hr id el it 

Dorsal base abrupt old field iaim 

4. Leaves ovate maern-di pula 

Leaves rotund 5 

5. Underleaves entire austrujeua 

Underleaves. rotund to oblong, shortly 

bifid with broad lobes cord if alia 

Underleaves l-3rd bifid, lobes 

acute pla n invader 

Underleaves absent jiaifcistipnla 

6. Leaves 1-1.5 mm., broadly ovate 7 

Leaves exceeding 2 mm 8 

7. Underleaves oblong, ventral base of 

leaf not much expanded virhanarr/inatrr 

Underleaf nearly reniform, lobes 
dentate, ventral margin of leaf 
ampliate at base variahil is- 

8. Leaves broader than long, often with 

marginal teeth, cells 15-18 fx. upon (/tom 

Leaves not broader than long, margin 
entire, cells 36-45 ^ . 9 

9. Leaves plane brownish . ... pall id c-viren* 

Leaves suberect, pale to dark 

green ... hmt /inti pula 


Group D. Apex of all or most leaves with two 

teeth or lobes, otherwise plain. 

1. Leaves mostly 1 mm. or under 2 

Leaves 1.5 mm. or longer 5 

2. Underleaves 4-fid, lower leaf -margin 

straight ... erect if alia 

Underleaves 2-fid, leaf -margins curved. 

below ;$ 

3. Leaf rigid, 0.6 mm amjdecfetiv 

Leaf mostly 1 mm., flaccid ... ... 4 

4. Leaf symmetric, lobes acute ... (enter 

Leaf asymmetric, lobes of some 

leaves obtuse ... m acral aha 

5. Both margins nearly straight G 

At least ventral margin curved 8 

6. Lobes minute, underleaves bifid ...... all ml ant a 

Lobes larger, underleaves 4-6-fid 7 
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7. Cells 27-43 ^. } perianth angled ... biciliata 


Cells 18 /x., perianth winged trialata 

8. Underleaf bifid, with small or no 

marginal lobes 9 

Underleaf with acute marginal lobes 12 

9. Underleaves much broader than the 

stem 10 

Underleases about as broad as the 

stem 11 

10. Underleaves 1-3 rd bifid macrostipula 

Underleaves deeply bifid argentea 

11. Margins equally curved austro-al pina 

V.entral more curved than dorsal 

margin decolorata 

12. Margins nearly equally curved bident at a 

Ventral broader than dorsal margin 13 

13. Underleaves about as broad as the 

stem bispin osa 

Underleaves twice as broad mooreana 


Group E. Margins of leaves armed with many 

spine?*, surface papillate. 

1. Leaves triangular broadly connate 

with underleaves hucophylla 

Leaves ovate or bifid ; underleaves 
nearly free 2 

2. Leaves, mostly ovate-triangular, 2 mm, 

long fissistrpula 

Leaves l-3rd bilobed under 1 mm. ... murieata 

Loj)horn/ea angulistlpula , St. — Small, rigid. Leaves 
erect, rotund, entire, about 0.6 mm.; trigones very large, 
walls subnodulose. Underleaves rectangular to rotund, 
apex broadly truncate- with a short lobe at each angle 
tipped with a single large cell, sinus broad, nearly straight, 
margin generally with a single small tooth. Perianth long 

.exserted pyriform, triquetrous above, mouth narrow o-iohed. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lophticolen mipulafa , St. — Kigid, brown. Leaves at 
first erect then spreading, rotund entire, base broad but 
not decurrent, mostly opposite, 1.5-2 mm., trigones rather 
large. Underleaves very small, broadly connate on both 
sides, bifid to the middle, lobes acute, with a similar tooth 
on each margin. Perianth broadly cylindric, mouth 
armed with, short broad irregular teeth, terminal but often 
appearing dorsal through the extension of a single ventral 
innovation. 
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Form, minor . — Leaves under 1 mm., rigid alternate, 
trigones small. 

Form, h itmil i or. — Flaccid green, leaves alternate, the 
dorsal base decurrent, apex generally retuse, trigones none. 

Very common on mountains. 

Lophocolca daryonia ((/.), Ft— Small, green. Leaves 
alternate, rotund, often retuse, erect, 0.7-1 mm., entire, 
base broad, trigones small, acute. Underleaves small, free, 
little broader than the stem to -J bifid, lobes acute, shortly 
unidentate on each margin or plain. Perianth rather 
large, cylindric below, triquetrous above. 

Mt. Wellington. King River. Launceston. 

Eastern Australia. 

Lophocolea nova e-zel and iae, Fees. — Small, much 
branched, yellow, rather rigid. Leaves rotund to retuse 
from a narrow base, erect, mostly under 1 mm,, dorsal 
base abruptly inserted, ventral rotund, cell- walls thin, 
trigones small, concave. Underleave® free, oblong, nearly' 
as long as the leaf, base narrow, apex l-3rd bifid, lobes 
acute incurved, sinus lunate. Perianth short cylindric, 
strongly triquetrous above. 

Adamson Peak. 

New Zealand. 

Lophocolea tumida. St. — Robust, flaccid, brown. 
Leaves crowded, erect, rotund from a broad base, 2 mm., 
margins incurved, dorsal base slightly decurrent, ventral 
rotund, trigones large confluent. Underleaves large, sub- 
cucullat-e, free, margin regularly remotely toothed. 

The above is from Stephani’s Spec. Hep. 

See Chi fancy pints cordif alius, Rod. 

Mt. La Pero use. 

Lophocolea heterophylloides, Am*.— Long, slender, 
closely procumbent. Leaves with a suberect base, but 
regularly decurved above-, broadly ovate-rotund, entire or 
some retuse or even bidentate, 1.5 mm. long, base not 
broader than middle of leaf, trigones very small acute. 
Underleaves twice as broad as the stem, broader than long, 
deeply bifid, margins uni-bid entate, teeth short or long; 
connate on one or both sides with the leaf. 

Very common. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Lophocolea canalicnlata (TayL), St.—' Very close to 
and probably a form of L. liefer ophylloi d es. Smaller and 
leaves less crowded. Leaves ovate-oblong from a rather 
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narrow base, about 1 mm., entire or sometimes with 1-2 
small teeth. Underleaves narrow, divided nearly to the 
base into- two slender lobes, margin armed with one or 
two slender teeth. 

Very common on ground. 

New Zealand. 

Lophomlea yunniana , Nees. — Medium size pale, rigid. 
Leaves crowded, erect with the apex slightly decurved, 
broadly ovate-rotund from a broad base, 1.7-2 mm., apex 
very obtuse, entire or with a few minute teeth, trigones 
small, generally convex. Underleaves hardly broader than 
the stem, J bifid, lobes diverging slender, toothed on each 
side, margin 1-2 dentate. Perianth long triquetrous, 
angles narrowly winged. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. Gordon Eiver. 

Lojihifculm forsythiana , St. — Robust, many branched, 
branches about 1 cm. long. Leaves not crowded, suberect 
base and regularly decurved above, broadly triangular- 
rotund from a very broad base, apex obliquely emarginate 
to entire, 1.7 mm., dorsal base subdecurrent. Cells 18-24 
j u., trigones none. Underleaves broader than the stem, 
deeply bifid, lobes slender, margin uni-bidentate. Perianth 
short and broad, angles acute not winged. 

Very common. 

Eastern Australia. 

Lujihocoh-a f/eheehh\ St. — Robust, closely decumbent, 
elongating, simple or with few branches. Leaves strongly 
decurved, broadly obliquely triangular-rotund from a very 
broad base, 1 mm. long, 2 mm. wide, entire or undulate. 
Cells 27 ix., trigones acute. Underleaves rather broader 
than the stem, generally deeply bifid , margin unidentate, 
sometimes nearly 4-fid. Perianth oblong. 

Doubtfully distinct from the last. 

Launceston. 

Eastern Australia. 

Lophocolca rv picul a, Si. — Robust but short, shoots 
seldom exceeding 3 cm. Leaves rigid, very crowded erect, 
with deflexed tips, obliquely ovate-rotund to reniform, 
2 mm. long, 3 mm. broad, often with a slightly truncate 
bidentate apex, and often one or two small teetli along 
the margin; underleaves rather large, 2 -3rd bifid, lobes 
acute dentate, marginal teeth long acute ; bracts and 
bracteole large, dentate. Perianth long, mouth truncate, 
armed, angles with narrow dentate wings. 

Mt, Wellington. Dromedary. Bischoff. 
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Lophocolea la uterhach i i, Si. — Pale, short, and 
branched, but sometimes on bark with very long simple 
shoots. Leaves obliquely rotund from a very broad base, 
mostly 1 mm. long, 1.7 mm. broad, crowded erect to almost 
flat, more or less de flexed, margin undulate with few 
very short teeth or sometimes with more spinous teeth, 
lower leaves truncate to obtusely l>i dentate. Under! oaves, 
broader than the stem, free, deeply bifid lobes long slender, 
sinus- broad, margin dentate. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Field. 

Lophocolea xponpiona, Sf . — Robust but flaccid and 
tender, pale. Leaves ovate to reniform, oblique, 2 mm. 
long, 3 mm broad at the base, crowded, slightly do flexed, 
much crumpled when dry, margin nude or with a few short 
broad teeth. Unclerleaves twice as broad as the stem, 
deeply bifid, lobes long slender, sinus not broad, margin 
dentate, when large lobes and lateral lobes armed with 
acute teeth; floral leaves very large. Perianth eylindrie 
or obtusely triquetrous, angles not winged. Leaves are 
much more flaccid than those, of L. ru pi coin , much larger 
than Z. lauterharliii. Underleaf very different to Z. 
macrosti pula. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lophocolea fixskfipula, St . — Robust to very small, 
closely creeping on bath, many branched. Leaves nearly 
piano-distichous, strongly decurved, obliquely ovate- 
triangular from a broad base, apex entire or truncate, 
upper ones even bidentate, 2 nun. long, but branch leaves 
sometimes under 1 mm., margin usually irregularly den- 
tate, sometimes in shade somewhat papillate on the sur- 
face, resembling Z. nutrient a. TJ interleaves rather large, 
deeply bifid, lobes slender, marginal lobes slender, all 
armed with spinous teeth. 

Mt. Wellington. Near Launceston. 

Lophacolea mriahili # , St . — Rather small, fragile and 
very pale. Leaves piano-distichous, variable, mostly 
obliquely quadrat© to broadly ovate-truncate or obtusely 
bidentate, or one lobe very reduced, dorsal margin nearly 
straight with a slightly decurrent base, ventral deeply 
curved, about 1 mm. Under! eaves as broad as the stem, 
deeply bifid, lobes slender diverging, margin dentate. 

Very close to L. Impinma , differs in smaller size and 
variable foliage. 

Mt. Wellington, 

New Zealand, 
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Lop howled hr id eh i , Nees. — Rather small, pale, delicate. 
Leaves nearly piano-distichous, obliquely quadrate from a 
broad base, 1-1.3 mm. long, apex truncato-rotund to re- 
fuse, dorsal base decurrent, ventral margin slightly ex- 
pancled. Underleaves free, rectangular, apex broadly trun- 
cate or shortly bilobed, sinus very broad and shallow, 
margin plain or with a. minute tooth. 

Mt. Wellington. 

E ast er n Austra 1 ia . 

Lophocolcd xtihemargiuaia , Tag I. — Short with many 
short branches. Leaves crowded, upper ones erect, lower 
ones plane, ovate. 1.3 mm., apex rotund, retuse or shortly 
bi dentate. Under! eavesi little broader than the stem, bifid, 
lobes acute, margin unidentate or plain. Floral leaves 
dentate. Perianth strongly 3 angled, not winged. 

Leaves more symmetric than in L. hr id chi and a 
different underleaf. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lophocoiea oldfieldiana , Ht . — Medium size, pale dull 
green. Leaves when moist regularly decurved, when dry 
crumpled, ovate to nearly rotund from a very broad base, 
1.5 mm., apex rotund or slightly emarginate, insertion of 
both margins abrupt, underleaves twice as broad as the 
stem, broadly connate on one side, b bilobed, lobes broad 
with acute apex, usually one margin unidentate. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lophocoiea ttmerouf* pula , St. — Robust, pale yexiew 
freely branched, forming dense mats. Leaves erect ob- 
liquely ovate-rotund from a very broad base, apex biden- 
tato or retuse, or on some shoots quite entire, 1.2-2 nun. 
long. Under leaves broader than the- stem, oblong-rectan- 
gular, upper ones very large, sinus obtuse, l-3rd bifid, lobes 
lanceolate, margin entire or with one small tooth. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lophocoiea amtrhjenn , TayL — Shoots mostly* 3 cm. 
long. Leaves closely imbricate, rotund or rather broader 
than long, 1.8 mm. diameter, undulate-concave, insertion 
narrow, cells 27 ju., trigones small, concave; underleaves 
similar to the leaves, J as large*, entire, sinnately inserted 
free, in the. upper portion of the shoot more oblong, and 
apex emarginate. Perianth broadly cylindric, strongly 
triquetrous, angles not winged or very minutely so, mouth 
broad. 

Length of shoot and size of leaf variable, 

Adamson Peak. 

Fuegia, Falkland Is. 
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Form, bifida . — Leaves with a very narrow subdeonr- 
rent insertion as in the type, but the underleaves an 
shortly bifid with an obtuse sinus. 

Cradle Mb 

Lophocolea cord i folia, Ft. — Shoots, 3-6 cm. Leaves 
closely imbricate, ovate to rotund, 2-3 mm long, entire, 
insertion broad, one or both sides generally cordate, cells 
27 fi. t trigones small, concave; underleaves size' of 
leaves, upper ones oblong, lower ones siibrotimd, apex 
shortly bifid, sinus very broad, margin entire or armed 
with few small teeth, base sinuate free. Perianth as in 
L. avstrigena . 

Forms connect with L. a.mtrigena . 

Mt. Hartz. Adamson Peak. Cradle Mt., Etc. 

Form, dixticha . — Leaves more piano-distichous than 
erect, apex decurved. 

Approaching L. inner oxtipula. 

Cradle Mt. 

Lophocolea pcmciMipula, Rod. — Robust, simple or 
with few vague branches, 2-4 cm. Leaves crowded, imbri- 
cate, rotund 1.3 mm., margin entire, dorsal base subde- 
current, ventral ampliato; marginal cells 20 trigones 
small, intermediate cells 35 trigones' small, basals 60 x 
25 fi., trigones none; underleave© absent except in the 
region of reproduction, sometimes only a narrow dentate 
bracteole present, at others 2-3 large oblong stipules with 
recurved margins very like those of L. auxtrigena, and 
below these 2-3 reduced to vanishing spines. Bracts oblong, 
twice a© long as leaves, often with a filiform process near 
the ventral base, bracteole narrow oblong, shortly biden- 
tate, margin often dentate; perianth narrow campanulate 
i exserted, trigonous, median keel dorsal, mouth broad, 
with 3 broad unarmed lobe©. 

Allied to L. amt-rig ena and L. cord i folia. 

Bank of Creek near Cradle Mt. 

Lophocolea planimcula, TayL — Medium sized, tender, 
flaccid, livid-green. Leaves alternate, rotund from a 
slightly constricted base, middle ones about 2 mm., smaller 
below, larger above, erect, entire, no trigones. Under- 
leaves rather large, free, l-3.rd bifid, lobes acute, margin 
unident ate. 

, ..St; Mary's. , 

; , Auckland Island®. 
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Lop] woolen lonyhtipula , St. — Robust, pale often 
brownish. Leaves rather rigid to flaccid, erect in the 
younger plane in older parts, quadrate rotund to ovate- 
ligulate, 2-2.5 mm. long, apex retuse to obtusely bidentate, 
dorsal margin substriet shortly decurrent, ventral more 
strongly arcuate; cells 36-50 ^ hexagonal, trigones in 
some specimens rather large, in others small, walls thin. 
Underleaves free, narrower than the stem, longer than 
broad, 2-3rd bifid, margin dentate. 

Form, atro-virida. Very flaccid ; dark green. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lophocolea pall ide-virem ( Tayl .), St. — Robust, rather 
rigid, pale green to brownish. Leaves piano-distichous, 
ovate, 3 mm. long, apex rotund, retuse, or bidentate with 
short, acute unequal lobes ; cells 36 trigones small 
acute. Underleaves little broader than the stem, connate 
on one side, deeply bifid, sinus broad, lobes lanceolate 
diverging. Perianth terminating a short lateral branch, 
oblong-triquetrous, mouth 3-lobed, lobes rotund armed 
with long laciniae. 

Mt. Wellington. West Coast. 

South America. 

Lophocolea amplentens, Mitt. — Very small, generally 
under 1 cm. long. Leaves ascending, concave, broadly 
ovate, base broad apex, l-3rd bifid, seldom exceeding 0.6 
mm., lobes broadly lanceolate, subacute, sinus broad, cells 
rotund 15-20 ^ trigones rather small, acute. Under- 
leaves narrow, connate on both sides 2-3rd bifid, lobes 
blende* acute, erect or spreading, margin with one small 
tooth. Perianth short, eylindric, very slightly angled, 
mouth with 3 short dentate lobes. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lophocolea allodonta , Tayl. — Medium size, pale. Leaves 
piano-distichous, flat, alternate and not crowded, obliquely 
quadrate to ligulate, 2 mm. long, apex with two very small 
acute lobes at the angles but sometimes one or both lobes 
absent; cells 30-36 trigones minute. Underleaves very 
small, not broader than the stem, deeply bifid, lobes 
slender, erect, margin with one basal spine. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Auckland Islands. , 

Lophocolea erecti folia, St. — Medium size, pale. Leaves 
opposite, crowded, erect then somewhat decurved, broadly 
ovate-triangular hardly longer than broad, margins nearly 
straight, apex to l-3rd ©margin ato -bilobe d, sinus nearly 
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straight, lobes triangular acute, unequal, anterior com- 
monly the larger; cells 27 (a., trigones nodulose;. Under- 
leaves twice as broad as the stem, reniform, broadly con- 
nate on each side, armed with 4 spinous teeth. Bracts 
large, perianth partially immersed, oblong, strongly tri- 
quetrous, angles with dentate wings. 

Very close to L. trialata, G. 

Mt. Wellington. 

New Zealand. 

Lophocolea biciliata, Toy l . — Robust, pale. Leaves 
opposite, crowded, erect towards the apex, plane when 
mature; broadly triangular-truncate with slightly curved 
margins, 2 mm. long or shorter in starved plants, apex 
with 2 short acute diverging lobes, generally 4-5 cells 
broad at the base 8-9 cells long, sinns broad straight; cells 
27-43 ^ trigones none. Underleaves rotund, broader 
than the stem, base deeply sinuate, broadly connate on 
both sides, margin usually with 6 acute spines: and no 
apical fissure. 

Near L. trialata , but lobes smaller and margins more 
■curved. 

Mt. Wellington, West Coast. 

New Zealand. 

Lophocolea trialata , G . — Medium size, pale. Leaves 
rather rigid, opposite, crowded, piano-distichous with a 
tendency to decurve, broadly triangular-truncate, 1.5 mm., 
apex with two short or long acute diverging lobes, sinus 
straight, margins straight ; cells 18 walls tliick, trigones 
minute acuta Underleaves rotund with a sinuous base, 
broadly connate on both sides, 4-8 spined sometimes with 
an apical fissure. Perianth narrow-oblong, 5 mm., strongly 
triquetrous, angles extended into narrow dentate wings. 

Very common. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Lophocolea macroloba , Si . — Rather small, seldom ex- 
ceeding 1 cm., pale. Leaves erect then plane, nearly sym- 
metric, subrectangular-truncate, 1 mm., bidentate lobes 
bold, broad obtuse, sometimes acute, erect, sinus narrow 
and deep, margins equally curved, insertion abrupt; cells 
27 ft,, walls thin, trigones minute. Underleaves as broad 
or rather broader than the stem, deeply bifid, lobes erect 
acute, margin with one small tooth. Perianth campanu- 
late triquetrous, mouth broad. 

",v to L. lenta. 

jdt; Wellington. 
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Lophocolea aryentea , St. — Small, pale yellow, branches 
short. Lower leaves small, middle ones about 1 mm. 
Upper ones 2 mm., crowded, erect, ovate from a rather 
narrow base, apex truncate strongly bidentate, lobes erect, 
sinus narrow deep, margins curved, insertion abrupt. 
Underleaves 1 broader than stem, deeply bifid, margins 
imidentate. 

Very near L . hispmom, but with a different habit and 
narrower leaf -base 1 . 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lophocolea lenta, Tayl. — Slender, pale. Leaves alter- 
nate, spreading, broadly ovate nearly symmetric, 1-1.5 
mm., but sometimes very small, margins curved, apex 
bidentate. sinus narrow; cells 27-36 /*., trigones none. 
Underleaves twice as broad as the stem, shortly connate, 
bifid nearly to the base, lobes slender, margins unidentate, 
sometimes more armed. Perianth long cylindric, strongly 
triquetrous. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. Australia. South America. 

Lophocolea hidentata (A), Dim. — Bobust, pale, flaccid. 
Leaves spreading ovate, l-3rd bilobed, nearly symmetric, 
1.5-2 mm., dorsal margin slightly decurrent, ventral abrupt, 
lobes long, very slender ; cells 38-40 walls slender, tri- 
gones minute. Underleaves l-3rd as large as leaves free, 
2 -3rd bifid, lobes slender, margin 1-2 dentate. Perianth 
narrow-oblong strongly triquetrous. 

Common. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Lophocolea hupinosa , Tayl. — Slender, closely creeping. 
Leaves plane when mature, narrowly to broadly ovate- 
truncate, 2 mm,, shortly bilobed, sinus broad, lunate, lobes 
from a broad base acute, ventral lobe or both sometimes 
wanting, dorsal margin nearly straight, ventral strongly 
curved below ; cells 27 ^ walls thin, trigones hone. Under- 
leaves little broader than the stem, free or shortly con- 
nate, deeply bifid, margin unidentate, sometimes more 
armed. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Campbell Islands. 

Lophocolea ausiro-alpina , St. — Medium pale. Leaves 
more erect than plane, obliquely triangular, 1.4-2 mm., 
apex truncate, bidentate, base 2 mm,, broad lobes short, 
slender diverging, both margins curved; cells 20 
trigones none. Underleaves hardly broader than the stem, 

' J 
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bifid, lobes slender, margins imidentate. Perianth 
cylindric, strongly triquetrous. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Lophocolea decolor at a, St. — Bather robust, pale. 
Leaves crowded, erect then more plane in older parts, 
obliquely ovate from a very broad base, truncate with a 
narrow bidentatc apex, 1-2 mm., dorsal margin curved* 
ventral strongly curved below, lobes broad or narrow erect 
or spreading, smus deep. Cell-walls rather thick. Uiuler- 
leaves hardly broader than the stem, very deeply bifid, 
lobes slender, margin unidentate. Inner floral leaves little 
larger, ovate, apex deeply .bifid, lobes narrow long at- 
tenuated. 

Very close to L. hlspinosa and L. auxtro-al pina . 

Mt. Bischoff. 

Lophocolea moorcana , St. — Bobust, pale. Leaves ovate 
from a broad base, 2-5 long and wide, apex truncate boldly 
bispinous, lobes broad at the base, acute, sinus deep, dorsal 
margin nearly straight, shortly decurrent, ventral strongly 
curved below; cell walls thin. Under! eaves twice as broad 
as the stem, deeply bifid, lobes acute, margin with one bold 
spine. Inner floral leaves 4 mm. long, oblong-elliptic, apex 
bifid, lobes triangular, attenuated. 

Doubtfully distinct. 

St. Patrick’s Head. 

Lophocolea leucophylla , TayL — Pale green or yellow, 
much branched and rather rigid. Leaves crowded, con- 
cave, distichous, triangular from a broad base, 1-2 mm. 
long, dorsal base decurrent, apex narrow boldly bispinous, 
margin armed with few or many bold unequal spines. 
Cells 18-27 f . tl> trigones small rotund, each cell with one 
convex papilla, but sometimes reduced to a mere convexity. 
Underleaves rather large and broadly connate on both 
sides, renifonn, margin armed with about 6 bold spines. 
Perianth long exserted, large, usually acutely triquetrous, 
but in som$ specimens even in the same mass narrowly 
fusiform. 

L . verrucosa , St., appears, not distinct. 

Common, chiefly on mountains, 

Lophocolea muricata, Fees.— Very small. Leaves 
plane, about 1 mm., ovate- triangular to l-3rd bifid, lobes 
broad, sinus narrow, margin armed with a few spines. Cells 
13 >,■ surface armed with prominent papillae. Under- 
leaves deeply bifid, each margin with a spinous lobe, all 
lobes acutely dentate. Perianth oblong, triquetrous', mouth 
copiously armed, surface setulose. 

Common throughout the Southern Hemisphere. 
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Chiloscyphus, Oorda. 

Plants from very robust to very small. Stems simple 
or with few irregular lateral branches'. Leaves succubous, 
opposite or alternate entire or with a dentate margin 
seldom bilobed. Cells medium sized ; trigones from very 
large to none. Underleaves well developed, bifid with 
acute lobes to reniform. Sporophyte terminating a very 
short branch placed low down on the stem. C'alyptra well 
developed. Perianth oblong to campanulate cylindric, 
mouth generally lobed, not constricted. 

The genus is indistinguishable from Lophocolea except 
in the position of the sporophyte. 

1. Underleaves reniform 2 

Lnderleaves not broader than long S 

2. Leaves entire or with few very small teeth 3 
Margins of leaves and underleaves dentate... 4 

3. Dorsal bases connate, cuticle 

smooth conjugated s 4 

Dorsal bases free, cuticle papillate ... kirfo'i 

Leaves undulate simiosu s 

Leaves and underleaves with, saccate 
appendages cymhaliferus 

4. Underleaves with short simple teeth ...... 5 

Underleaves with 4 bifid lobes and spinous 

teeth 7 

5. Trigones large confluent billardieri' 

Trigones small 6 

6. Underleaf concave; cells 30 p. ... gunnianus 

Underleaf flat; cells 40-50 ^ ... tarn aniens 

7. Leaf apex bi-tridentate fimstipus 

Leaf pluridentate multi f idutt 

8. Dorsal base of leaf abrupt 9 

Dorsal base decurrent 13 

9. Underleaf rotund, entire or shortly bifid ... 10 

Underleaf oblong, deeply bifid ... 12 

10. Underleaf broadly connate with the 

leaves ... levieri 

Underleaves free or nearly so 11 

11. Trigones small acute weymotithianus 

Trigones large confbeent ... corclifolius 

12. Leaves smooth, cells large ... laxw 

Leaves spinous and papillose ecMnelhts 

13. Leaves with a truncate bifid apex 14 

Leaves entire or irregularly bi-tridentate ... 15 

14. Underleaf rotund 3-4 times as broad 

as the stem coalitm 

Underleaf oblong, not broader than 
the stem ... ... ... ... ... ... filidcolm 
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15. Leaf entire rarely a few bifid limosus 

Leaf with 3 short oblique lobes ... tridentatus 

Ohiloscy pints conjugatiix, Mitt . — Very robust and often 
10 cm. long. Leaves opposite crowded imbricate erect, 
broadly ovate-triangular from a broad base, 3 mm. long, 
dorsal bases united across the stem, margin entire dorsally 
substrict, reflexed, ventral margin more curved, shortly 
united to the underleaf; cells 3644 trigones large and 
very convex. Underleaves reniform concave, 1.5 mm. long, 
twice asi broad, margin entire or armed with few very 
small teeth. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. Zeehan. Cradle 
Mt., Etc. 

Form . dentatm {Oil. moorci , St ). — Leaf margin usually 
bearing a few small teeth. Margin of underleaf more dis- 
tinctly armed. Not consistently distinct from type. 

Common in forests. 

Chiloscyplms Irirhii , St . — Pale green to yellow, mostly 
3-4 cm. long. Leaves plane in damp localities, more erect 
in dry ones, crowded, closely imbricate ovate obtuse, 1.5-2 
mm. long, alternate, dorsal base expanded into a dentate 
appendage, margin otherwise entire on with a few small 
serrations; cells 28-32 trigones huge and confluent, 
cuticle papillose. Undedeaf rcniform nearly as broad as 
the leaf, very short closely imbricate, margin entire or 
armed with minute teeth, slightly united with the leaves. 

Adamson Peak. Mt. Field. 

New Zealand. 

Ohiloscy phus billardieri (Sclvw), j\ T ees.— Robust, rather 
rigid, brownish. Leaves opposite crowded, erect, asym- 
metric, broadly ovate-triangular from a broad base, 2 mm., 
dorsal margin # soxbstrict and combining at the base with 
the opposite leaf, margin variously armed with spinous 
teeth usually two conspicuous ones at apex ; cells 20-30 m. ; 
trigones very large confluent. Underleaves broadly reni- 
form, not very concave, more or less armed with short 
spinous teeth. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. West Coast. 

Form, integrifolia . — Leaf and underleaf margin entire 
or with very small teeth. Kesembling Oh. conjugating, 
nly of much Smaller size. 

Mt. Hartz. Adamson Peak. 
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Form. ciliatm (Ch. ciliatus, St.). — Armature of leaves, 
and underleaves of longer spines. 

West Coast. 

New Zealand. 

Chbloxcyphm gtinnianux, Mitt. — Flaccid, livid green to 
brownish. Leaves opposite, broadly ovate from a broad 
base, 2-2.5 mm. long, dorsal bases uniting, margin armed 
with few or many spinous teeth; cells 30 ju, walls thin; 
trigones from none to small. Underleaves broadly reni- 
form, armed on the margin with few small spinous teeth. 

Differs from Ch. billardieri only in the more tender 
substance of the leaf. The development of trigones very 
variable. Probably only a shade form of the last. 

Recherche. West Coast. Trowutta. 

Chiloscyphvs tasmanicux, St. — Medium size, seldom 
exceeding 2 cm., pale green and of delicate consistence. 
Leaves opposite ovate -rectangular to ovate from a broad 
base, plane in damp situations, otherwise erect, 2 mm, 
long, dorsal bases shortly joined, margin armed all round 
with slender spinesi; cells 35-50 trigones small con- 
cave. Underleaf reniform flat, 2 mm. wide, armed with 
about 12 spines. 

Armature more pronounced than in Ch. yunnianus. 
Underleaf relatively larger, cells larger. 

West. Coast. 

ChihscypJuis f midi pus, TayL — Robust, 2-3 cm. long. 
Leaves asymmetric, opposite*, plane, oblong, 2.5 mm.,, 

dorsal margin substrict, the base decurrent, free or slightly 
connate with opposite leaf, apex bi or more often triden- 
tafce, rarely pluridentate, ventral margin strongly curved; 
cells mostly 25-35 walls rather strong, trigones small 
concave. Underleaf reniform, 2 mm. broad, apex usually 
with a deep median sinus, margin armed -with many long 
spinous teeth. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Dromedary. Cradle ML, Etc. 

East Australia. Auckland Islands. 

Form ,, inteymfol im. — Leaves broadly ovate entire or 
with one or two apical teeth. Underleaf broadly reniform 
armed with long and short spines, often more or less 
Io bed as in Ch. multi fid m. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Chiloscyphm .mult if i dm, St. — Very similar to and 
possibly a robust form, of the last. Leaves broadly ovate- 
triangular subsymmetric, 3 mm., dorsal base free deeur- 
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rent, ventral margin more curved armed with few bold 
teeth, apex truncate rotund armed with 2-4 bold spines; 
.cells 36 jti., trigones small or none. Underload large reni- 
form very broad, with 6-8 shallow lobes armed with bold 
.spines, lower underleaves small and simpler. 

Blue Tier. Mt. Field. 

Ghilo&cyphu* cordifulim , Bod. — Robust, 4-6 cm. long, 
densely pulvinate, rigid, yellow. Leaves erectodiomomal- 
lous, closely imbricate, alternate, rotund, 1 mm. long, 
rather broader than long, both bases cordate and free, 
margin entire, cells towards the margin 16 ^ , lower ones 
33 fx., trigones as large as the cells confluent, surface 
smooth. Underleaves rotund, concave, imbricate, free, 0.7 
mm. long, margin entire or with about 6 obtuse angles. 
No perianths present, but a group of arcliegonia terminat- 
ing the shoot, thus bearing the character of Lopfiocotea , but 
habit and leaf structure© is typically of Ohihncy pints. 
Possibly it is this plant that Stephani describes as Lopho- 
c olea tumid a. 

Adamson Peak. 

Ghilo^cy pints sinuoms (Houle.), Bees. — Robust, often 5 
cm. long. Leaves opposite crowded, plane to erect, broadly 
triangular, 3 nun. long, dorsal base free, very decurrent or 
slightly connate with opposite leaf, margin substrict un- 
dulate, apex rather acute, ventral margin broadly curved 
undulate entire ; cells 27 ^ trigones large convex. Under- 
leaves very broadly connate with the leaves, short, broadly 
leniforin armed with many irregular spines. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Hartz. 

New Zealand. Auckland Islands. 

Glnloseyphus eymhali ferns (fllook), Bees . — Medium 
size generally about 4 cm. long. Leaves opposite densely 
•crowded erect imbricate, giving the shoot a terete appear- 
ance, subrotund, asymmetric, about 1 ram, long, dorsal base 
rotund shortly joined to the opposite leaf, apex obtuse 
often with a few short obtuse teeth, ventral margin bear- 
ing a saccate appendage ; cells about 30 trigones largo 
often confluent. Underleaves short very broad, apex 
shortly dentate, each margin bearing a large saccate 
^ Appendage. 

Common on mountains. 

; New Zealand. Auckland Islands. 

Form . suhmerm. — Leaves larger, less erect, ovate- 
rotund, appendage very reduced. Underleaves rotund en- 
tire with reduced appendages. 

wet ground. Adamson Peak. , ■ ■■ ’ \ 
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(jhiloscyphm levieri , St . — Closely creeping on bark, 
about 3 cm. long. Leaves opposite crowded, suberect 
broadly ovate-triangular about 2.5 mm., dorsal base abrupt 
meeting or joining with the opposite leaf, margin nude or 
with a few teeth above, apex and ventral margin armed 
with slender spines; cells 30-36 trigones large rotund. 
Underleaves orbicular about 2 mm. diameter, broadly 
joined to the leaves, armed with about 8 slender spines. 

West Coast. 

Chiloscy pints coalitus ( Hook .), Burn. — -Robust, often 
10 cm. long, closely decumbent dark green. Leaves not 
crowded opposite or alternate, plane ovate-triangular, 
truncate with two acute apical teeth or the upper leaves 
more or less entire, 3 mm. long, dorsal margin strict base 
decurrent free or joining with the opposite leaf, ventral 
margin strict base connate with the underleaf ; cells, irre- 
gular in size, mostly 30 ju>. } walls rather thick, trigones 
minute or none. Underleaves small, 2-3 times as broad 
as the stem,, subrotund truncate, sinus broad margin aimed 
with 1-4 slender teeth. 

Very common. 

East Australia. New Zealand. Auckland Islands. 

C hiloscyphus trident a tin, Mitt . — Small and slender 
generally 1-3 cm., dark green. Leaves alternate with a 
nearly vertical insertion plane, ovate-rectangular 1 mm., 
apex with three short unequal lobes, dorsal base free very 
shortly decurrent, ventral base very shortly connate with 
the underleaf; cells mostly 20 x 27 ju., trigones none. 
Underleaves small, as broad as the stem bifid to below the 
middle, lobes slender, each margin with one bold slender 
tooth. 

Common in shade on banks. 

Ghihmyphus fllidcohis , St . — Stems decumbent, 1-2 
cm. long. Leaves alternate plane ovate-rectangular 2 mm., 
dorsal margin strict base decurrent free, apex abruptly 
truncate, a filiform tooth arising from each angle, ventral 
margin strict, very shortly connate with the underleaf ; 
cells 30-40 fj., r walls thick, trigones none ; underleaf oblong 
not broader than the stem, deeply bifid, lobes acute, margin 
unidentaie, sometimes unarmed or bidentate. 

Very close to Oh. coalitus , differing mainly in size and 
smaller underleaf. Doubtful species. 

On fern-stem, East Coast. 

New Zealand, 

Chiloscy 2 ?hus weymouthianus , St . — Medium size, but 
Seldom exceeding 2 cm., freely branched. Leaves opposite 
';to subeireet, broadly ovate from a broad base 1.5-2. 5 
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mm., dorsal base rounded and shortly connate with the 
opposite leaf to free and decurrcnt, margin entire or with 
1-2 small apical teeth to armed with 10-12 short teeth ; 
cells 18-30 fi. t trigones very small concave; underleaf 
broadly oblong to subrotund little broader than the stem, 
apex with 2 slender lobes, margin usually 1-2 dentate. 

West Coast, 

(Jhihwyphux liiitasiift, 0. ft P . — Very variable in size 
and some details, often up to 10 cm., but sometimes small, 
dark green. Leaves alternate plane, broadly ovate obtuse 
or rarely with 1-2 apical teeth 2-3 mm., dorsal base free 
shortly dccurrcnt, ventral base shortly connate with the* 
underleaf; cells 25-35 ^ >} trigones small, concave rarely 
convex; underleaf rotundo-quadrate 2-3 times as broad as 
the stem, equally quaclrifid or rather bifid with 1-2 mar- 
ginal teeth rarely very small and shortly bifid. 

Very common on banks of streams. 

Australia. 

Ghiioacyphm Uurux, Mill. — Small and delicate, usually 
about 2 cm. long. Leaves alternate plane with a nearly 
vertical insertion ovate- triangular 1-1.5 mm., very thin 
texture, usually irregularly tr dobed, sometimes quadri- 
lobed, lobes short broad acute, dorsal base free not decur- 
rent, ventral base shortly connate with the underleaf ; 
cells irregular mostly 40-50 walls equally thickened/ 
cuticle thin, trigones none. "Underleaf rather broader 
than the stem, deeply bifid, lobes slender, margins often 
unispinous. 

In shade the ultimate branches often very attenuated, 
and the leaves reduced to subulate processes, 5 cells long 
and 1 cell diameter. Also described in Stephani’s Sp. Hep. 
as Lophacoha Weymouth iana. 

Common in damp shade. 

New Zealand. 

(f hit oary phi ix echinellux (L. et C.), M iff . — Small and 
slender, under 2 cm., stem covered with prominent papillae. 
Leaves alternate plane broadly ovate, 0.7-1 mm., margin 
armed with unequal spines, dorsal base free, ventral 
shortly connate with the underleaf, surface covered with 
acute papillae; cells 16 ^ walls thick, trigones none; 
underl eaves oblong twice as broad as the stem, lobes slender 
armed with spines, margin similarly armed. 

Very like LophocoJea muricata, only leaves not bifid. 
Perianth on a short basal branch, and cylindric not 
trigonous as in that plant. 

Common in damp forests. 

New Zealand. 
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Leptoscyphus, Mitt. 

Simple or sparingly branched; decumbent with 
numerous rhizoids on the ventral surface. Leaves succub- 
ous, entire, rotund, rarely bilobed or ovate. Under leaves 
present, entire or bifid, margins sometimes armed. Peri- 
anth terminal, often appearing lateral from the growth of 
sub flora l branches, inflated below, laterally compressed 
above the mouth truncate and bilabiate, entire or denticu- 
late. 

Mitten subsequently changed the name to Lei oscy pints. 
This is still maintained by Stephani. 

Le pt o sc y pints cli i l oscypho ides (. Lindb .). — Stems usually 
2-3 cm. long. Leaves rotund or quadrate-rotund, erect, 
opposite, 2 mm., base not constricted; cells about 36 ^. } 

walls medium, trigones small concave or none; underleaves 
small, connate on both sides, deeply bifld lobes acute, mar- 
gins unidentate. Bracts similar to the leaves but larger ; 
perianth 3-4 mm., immersed in the leaves, very flat above 
with two broad entire lips. 

Very like Lophocolea no va e~zel a ndiae, but the larger 
cells and very different perianth distinguish it, 

Mfc, Wellington. Western Tiers. 

Odontosohtsma, Dum. 

Robust, simple or with few branches, decumbent, to 
suberect. Leaves suceubous, erect, crowded, rotund, entire. 
Under leaves oblong and well developed to obsolete. Peri- 
anth terminal, short and broad, obscurely 3-angled ; bracts 
bi-trifid. 

Very near J amesoniella, but the bracts not fimbriate, 
the mouth not as contracted nor plicate, and underleaves 
present. 

Odontoschism a margintda (Mitt.), St. — Stems slender, 
elongating often to* 10 cm., dark green. Leaves rotund 
erect crowded, 1-2 mm., margin with a narrow thick edge; 
(-ells mostly 36 walls slightly thickened; .underleaves 
often nearly as long as the leaves, ovate, free with a 
shortly bifid apex. Bracts little enlarged, entire ; perianth 
broadly eampanulate, shorter to longer than the leaves, 
one dorsal and two ventral shallow keels, mouth broad, 
erose. 

Mb. Wellington. Mt. Field. Cradle Mt>,, Etc. 

Cephalozia, Bum. 

Small, simple or with few branches, the branches 
usually arising from the ventral surface. Leaves suceubous 
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to nearly transverse, bilobed. Underleaves non© or nidi- 
mentary except, in tbe region of reproductive organs. 
Fruit terminal or on short lateral branches, bracts largo, 
bract eole free or united to the bracts ; perianth tapering 
to a constricted dentate mouth, trigonous, the third angle 


ventral. 

Leaf margin entire or nearly so. 

Underleaves absent. 

Pale green leaves appvessed hastovvi 

Livid green leaves spreading levieri 

Black, long wiry at err hn a 

Underleaves, present small. 

Leaves red remote spreading ea: Hi flora 

Leaves brown erect imbricate p reimana 

Margin dentate. 

’Marginal teeth few simple verrucosa 

Marginal teeth many acute squarrosula ; 

Marginal teeth compound hirta 


Cephalozia hastovii, C . et P . — Pale glaucous green, 
usually with many lateral as well as ventral branches 
sometimes simple, about 1 cm. long, ratlier bare below, 
copiously leaved above. Leaves ap pressed rather imbri- 
cate, ovate stem clasping below, apex l-3rd bifid, lobes 
broad below, acute, sinus acute, 0.4 mm. long ; cells vari- 
able in size, mostly 12-15 /*., walls thick. Underleaves 
none, 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. 

Cephalozia exili flora ( Tayl . ), Spr . — Dark red-brown 
in dense mats, usually on burnt wood, stems, about 5 mm., 
simple or branched. Leaves remote, patent, transverse, 
broadly oblong 0.3 mm., 2-3rd bifid, sinus: very broad, 
lobes acute; cells 12 ^ walls thick. Underleaves minute 
entire or bifid. Perianth terminal oblong, 3-5 plicate, 1 
mm. long, dark red below, hyaline above, mouth crenulate. 

Very common. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

♦ Cephalozia pretssiana ( Lehm .), St . — Very small, brown, 
amongst small plants on logs. Leaves suberect, imbricate, 
0.1-0.2 mm, long, broadly oblong bifid to the middle, sinus 
rather acute, lobes very broad, apex acute; cells 10 p.,; 

underleases similar to the leaves only smaller. 

On wood. West Coast. Trowutta. 

Cephalozia levieri, St. — Small, the shoots seldom ex 
ceeding 5 mm., usually simple pale livid green. Leaves 
spreading obcuneate conduplieate transverse, 0,2. mm., 
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'S-Srd bifid, sinus acute, lobes broad, apex acute; cells 
irregular mostly 10 x 15 walls thick; underleaves 
absent. Perianth long narrow linear, triplicate above, 
mouth narrow. 

West Coast. 

Cephcilozia verrucosa , St. — Small, the shoots usually 
simple and under 5 mm. long, more or less red-brown. 
Leaves spreading broadly oblong transverse conduplicate 
0.1 mm., to i bifid, lobes ovate obtuse or acute, margin 
often with a few prominent teeth; cells 12-15 ^ walls 
thick, dorsal cuticle verrucose; underleaves small bifid. 
Perianth large oblong to fusiform, acute trigonous, dark 
below, hyaline above. 

West Coast. Trowutta. 

Fuegia. 

Cephalosia aterrima , St. — Black in tangled masses on 
rocks in pools and streams, stems very slender and long 
wiry devoid of leaves except towards the ends. Leaves 
transverse closely apprcssed cordate, 0.2 mm. long, shortly 
bifid, lobes broad obtuse; cells 12-18 ^ walls dark rather 
thin; underleaves absent. Perianth terminal narrow ob- 
long strongly triplicate, 1.2 mm., mouth contracted. 

Mi. Wellington. Western Tiers. Cradle Mt., Etc. 

At a considerable altitude. 

Gfvphalozia nquarroml a ( Tayl . ), St. (Jung. dimri~ 
mta, Mitt.). — Very small, pale green stems under 5 mm. 
Leaves patent, nearly rotund, conduplicate, transverse 0.1 
mm. long, \ bilobed, lobes broadly triangular acute, margin 
regularly denticulate; cells 15 ^ walls thick; under! eaves 
similar to leaves and but slightly smaller. Perianth oblong 
0.7 mm., pluriplicate delicate, mouth lacerate, bracts half 
as long, strongly dentate. 

On heath near Kingston. 

W. Australia. New South Wales. 

Cephalo-ia hirta , St. (G. dent at Mitt). — Small pallid 
green. Leaves remote, spreading broadly obcuneate, con- 
duplicate, 0.1 mm., deeply bifid, lobes ovate acute, margin 
armed with numerous compound spinous teeth, a large 
Spine conspicuous near the base of each margin; under- 
leaves similar, little smaller. Perianth terminal oblong, 
pluriplicate delicate. 

Numerous localities. On bark and fern stems, 

; Australia.. . 
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Zoopsis, Hook. f. et Tayl. 

Stems slender decumbent with few irregular ventral 
branches, a narrow central strand of elongated narrow cells 
surrounded by a cortex of large inflated cells. Leaves more 
or less rudimentary,, reduced to the base or deeply bifid. 
Underleaves rudimentary. Fertile branch short arising 
from the ventral surface; perianth terminal oblong to 
fusiform, smooth or plicate, mouth tapering lobod. 

- Colour always pale watery green. The genus is most 
closely allied to Lepidozia . Z. leitgebiana might readily 
be referred to that genus. 

Leaves reduced to 2 celled lobes aryentm 

Leaves rudimentary with 2 spinous lobes... setnlosa 

Leaves with 2 unequal lobes leitgelnana 

Zoopsis argentea , Hf. et Tayl — Shoot a hat linear 
frond. Leaves reduced to alternate lobes each of two in- 
flated cells ; underleavesi rudimentary formed of two oblong 
cells and two much smaller apical ones. Bracts and bracte- 
ole small bifid: perianth narrow pyriform-cylindric, 
divided above to a third of its length into six lanceolate 
acute lobes. 

Common on dead wood. 

Australia. New Zealand. Indian Archipelago. 

Zoopsis setnlosa , Leitg. — Shoot a flat linear frond. 
Leaves reduced to alternate lobes of two large inflated cells, 
each cell tipped with a linear two-celled, lobe-; underleaves 
rudimentary of two- short basal and two linear upper cells. 
Bracts bifid, apex sefculose, bracteole similar, perianth ovate 
plicate, mouth deeply six lobed, lobes setulose. 

Mt. Wellington. Cradle Mb. West Coast. 

Zoopsis leitg chiana, 0. et I\ — Shoots slender. Leaves 
remote, unequally bifid, base 1 cell deep, 4 cells wide, 
dorsal lobe 3 cells in one seiies, ventral lobe 5 cells long, 2 
cells wide at base; underleaves of 2 oblong cells, tipped 
each with a small cell. Bracts and bracteole l-3rd bifid, 
lobes acute ; perianth linear triplicate, apex shortly 6 lobed. 

Kingston. West Coast. 

East Australia. New Zealand. 

Isotachis, Mitten. 

Decumbent, stem, elongating with few irregular 
branches. Leaves incubous to transverse, squarrose to 
decurvo-homcxmallous, conduplicate concave, asymmetric, 
apex usually tnincato-bilobed , lobes broad short> unequal, 
dorsal margin more expanded than the ventral, insertion* ; 
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contracted. Underleaves similar to the leaves, rarely much 
smaller. Perianth terminal, fleshy, oblong-fusiform ; foot 
of the sporophyte deeply sunk in the expanded shoot. 

1. Leaves squarrose 2 

Leaves erect or decurved 5 

2. Leaves crowded base stem clasping 3 

Leaves free base narrow 4 

3. Leaves 1-1.5 mm. long inflexa 

Leaves 2.5-3 mm. long grand is 

4. Leaves 2 mm. Underleaves similar... gumviana 
Leaves 0.6 mm. Underleaves minute ... pitsilla 

5. Underleaves armed with acute 

teeth intort i folia 

Underleaves bifid or trifid unarmed 6 

6. Leaves minute remote attenuatus 

Leaves crowded decurved snbtrif ida 

Leaves large black erect crowded rip aria 

Isotach is g mini a no, Mitt. — Stems often 4 cm. long, 
reddish-brown or green. Leaves squarrose, ovate-rotund, 2 
mm. long, apex shortly to l-3rd bilobecl, sinus obtuse, lobes 
broadly triangular, acute or obtuse, margins entire or 
sometimes the ventral with one or two. small teeth ; upper 
Cells rectangular 21 /*. , lower ones 21 x 60 cuticle 
asperate. Underleaves nearly as long as leaves, oblong ; 
sometimes only half as large and ^ bifid. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Field. Adamson Peak, Etc. 

Isotach is inflexa , Gott. — Stems about 4 cm. long, 
yellowish green often the apex reddish. Leaves imbricate 
to recurved from an appressed base, subrotund to broadly 
rectangular, 1-1.8 mm., apex shortly to l-3rd bilobed, lobes 
equal, broadly triangular acute, margin usually acutely 
biclentate, sometimes entire ; upper cells 21 /*., lower 21 x 
60 fi tJ cuticle asperate to papillate above, striolate below. 
Under leaves similar to the leaves. 

Very close to /. gunniana, distinct chiefly by smaller 
crowded leaves. 

Langley. 

Australia. 

Isotach is grand! s, G. et P . — Eobust, usually 

7-10 cm. long, green or reddish. Leaves closely imbricate 
recurved, broadly ovate-rotund, 2.4 mm., l-3rd bifid, lobes 
acute, sinus acute, margins armed with spinous teeth to 
entire; upper cells 21-35 asperate, lower 21-54 
'striolate. Underleaves similar to the leaves, sometimes 
^rather smaller, usually less armed. Perianth cylindric, 6 
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mm. long, mouth shortly 3 lobed, lobes narrow acute fim- 
briate. Close to I. gunniana only more robust, leaves 
imbricate and generally acutely armed. 

Mt. Wellington. Western Tiers. 

Victoria. 

I xotachi * intorti folia (Tat/!.), (/oft.— Robust, stems to 10 
cm., yellow. Leaves closely imbricate deeurved towards 
the 5 ventral aspect, asymmetric, the dorsal margin broader 
than the ventral, broadly ovate 2.5-3 mm, long, apex, 
shortly bi-trilobed, lobes broadly triangular acute, margin 
with few small teeth or entire; upper cells asperate or 
papillate rotund 20 lower striate very long. Under- 
leaves nearly as long as the leaves, broadly oblong |* 
bi lobed, lobes acute, margin armed with few acute teeth. 
Perianth narrow ovate 4 mm., tapering to a slender mouth. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Hartz. Blue Tier, Etc. 

Australia. Campbell Islands. 

„ IxotacltiH mhtrifida ( TayL ), Mitt. — Small, 2-4 cm., 
livid green. Leaves remote below, more imbricate above, 
deeurved towards the ventral aspect, oblong slightly 
asymmetric, 1.4 mm., l-3rd4 biiobed, rarely trilobed, 
lobes triangular acute, sinus acute, margin entire seldom 
with few rudimentary teeth ; upper and marginal cells 25 

minutely asperate, central basal ones longer striolate. 
Underleaves oblong, 2-3rd as long as leaves. In some 
robust forms the leaves are longer and looser, more often 
trifid, and the underleaves as long as the leaves. Perianth 
broadly oblong, 4 mm., but little exceeding the bracts, 
mouth deeply fimbriate. 

Mt. Wellington. 

Isotaclm pmilla , St. — Very small, under 1 cm. long, 
pale green. Leaves squarrose, subrotund 0.6 mm. long, 
l-3rd-J bifid, lobes oblong, obtuse or acute, margin plain 
to armed with many obtuse or acute teeth ; cells mostly 20 

cuticle smooth. Underleaves small, hardly broader 
than the stem, margin many dentate, l-3rd bifid, lobes 
acute. 

Longley. 

Jmtachh attenuafm, Rod. — Stems 1-2 cm, long, very 
slender, growing amongst moss in wet situations. Leaves 
rather remote erecto patent narrow oblong from a narrow 
base, dark brown, bifid, lobes lanceolate acute, 0.5 mm. ; 
outer cells 18 /*., inner ones 18 x 24 ^ walls thick ; under- 
leave® similar. Bracts many, similar to the leaves hut; 
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larger. Perianth terminal, 1 mm. long, ovate strongly 
triquetrous, keels obtuse, mouth obtuse, shortly fimbriate. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. 

JwtacJii s* riparia , Rod. — Bobust, almost black, stems 
5-8 cm. Leaves erect closely imbricate broadly ovate to 
almost rotund, 3 mm. long, apex shortly bifid, lobes- sho-rt 
broad subacute, margin entire or with 1-2 small teeth; 
upper cells 27 walls thick, lower cells 40 x 18 ^ walls 
thin, cuticle smooth : underleaves to 3 mm. long, 2 mm. 
broad oblong, apex shortly bifid, margin entire or aimed 
with about 3 small teeth. 

Quite dissimilar to any other Tasmanian species. It 
is near I. gigantca of New Zealand. 

Cradle Mt. 


Lefidozia, Dum. 

Plants from small to medium size, pinnate or bipin- 
nate, the branches lateral frequently with flagellate tips. 
Leaves incubous obliquely to subtransversely inserted, 
small, mostly quadrifid, rarely with fewer or more divi- 
sions, which extend usually to the middle, sometimes less 
deep, rarely to- the base ; underleaves similar to the leaves 
but often much smaller. Perianth terminating a short 
branch low down the stem, cylindric or fusiform, mouth 
entire or more or less fimbriate. 

Section xymmetricae . — Leaves symmetric. 

1. Leaves 2-lobed tasmamca 

Leaves 3-lob ed 2 

Leaves 4-lobed 4 

Leaves many lobed mooreana 

2. Leaves divided to middle vastiloha 

Leaves divided to base 3 

3. Leaf lobes setaceous long key plm 

Leaflobes moniliform ehaetophylla 

4. Leaflobes lanceolate generally in- 

curved 4 to many celled at the base ...... 5 

Leaflobes setaceous divergent generally 

2 -celled at base ... 8 

5. Leaves subvertical, lobes widely 

divergent praenitem 

Leayes subtransverse, lobes incurved 6 

6. Ceils of lobes not larger than those 

of disk ... ... ... cuculli folia 

Cells of lobes longer than those of disk ... 7 
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7. Green or yellow appre&wfoha 

Brown to black mddlensis 

Each margin with a short supple^- 

mentary lobe te.vfida 

8. Plant glaucous, small ... ^ eeutiprs 

Green, lobes acute spreading ra pill iff era 

Bark brownish, lobes setaceous diverg- 
ent art if nr mi a 

Green robust lobes erect rjrotwiKCfa 


Section axymmetricae . — Leaves asymmetric, the dorsal 
margin much longer and more curved than the ventral. 

9. Margin nude or 1-2 teeth 10 

Margin armed 15 

10. Plant green or yellow 11 

Plant glaucous glaucophylla 

11. Leaves patent concave, lobes incurved ... 12 

Leaves of main stem at least closely 

appressed 14 

12. Margin with 1-2 short acute teeth chord ul if era 

Margin nude 13 

13. Leaves 0.3 mm. with short lobes ... levi folia 
Leaves 0.9 mm. divided to the 

middle asymme.tr ica 

14. Branch leave® close patent procera 

All leaves closely appressed remote. . . parmtexta 

15. Leaf -margin armed with cellular teeth 

or cilia alhula 

Leaf -mar gin armed with simple or 

forked unicellular spines append 'iculata 

Lepidozia tasmanica , St. — Small, yellow-green, with 
many capillary branches. Leaves remote patent incurved, 
nearly transversely inserted oblong, 2-3rd bifid, rarely the 
lower ones 34 lobed, 0.4 mm., base 2 cells high, lobes 
lanceolate erect or incurved, cells rectangular, mostly 00 x 
22 ^ ; underleases similar but only l-3rd as large. Perianth 
narrow cylindric 2-3 mm., mouth fimbriate. 

Longley. West Coast. 

Lepidozia vastiloha , St. — Very small, densely caespitoee, 
irregularly branched. Leaves obc/uneate nearly trans- 
versely inserted very concave, symmetric trilobed to the 
middle, 0.5 mm. long, lobes incurved oblong-triangular ob- 
tuse 4 cells wide at the base ; cells 27 ; underleaves 

small appressed, 2-3rd trilobed. 

West Coast. 

East Australia. , 
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Lepidozia, long iscy pha , Tciyl. — Small and slender, 
irregularly branched. Leaves nearly transverse remote, 
spreading trifid to the base. 0.35 mm. long,, base 1 cell high 
and 6 broad, lobes diverging setaceous, 2 cells broad at the 
base, 7 cells long ; underleaves similar but smaller ; cells 
of lobes 45 x 15 ^ 

West Coast. East Australia, 

Lepidozia ciiactophylla , Spruce. — Small and very pale. 
Leaves remote transverse, bifid or trifid to the base, lobes 
setaceous, 0.3 mni. long, 1 cell wide, 4 cells long, rarely 
more; cells rather inflated 60-100 x 30 ; underleaves 
smaller, generally 3 cells long. 

Mt. Wellington Plateau. Tasman Peninsula. 

South Africa. South America. 

Lepidozia praenitens , L. et L. — Small, branches mostly 
with flagellate tips. Leaves remote on stems, crowded on 
branches, symmetric very obliquely inserted, quadrifid to 
the middie, 0.4 mm. long and broad, lobes lanceolate 4-6 
•cells bread at the base; underleaves smaller, more deeply 
divided, appressed. 

Variable but distinguished by the very oblique spread- 
ing symmetric leaves. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. 

Lepidozia (tpprexxifolia* St . — Small and slender, pale 
green. Leaves obeuneate 0.4 mm. long, very concave, the 
icbes sharply incurved, transversely inserted, quadrifid 
below the middle, base rather narrow usually unidentate 
on the margin, lobes slender 4-5 cells broad "at the base, 
cuticle verm cose ; underleaves about the same size but 
more deeply divided, trifid rarely quadrifid. 

Very common. 

Form . armata. — Leaves crowded, 2-3rd quadrifid, lobes 
lanceolate acute, 4-6 cells broad at the base, base 8 cells 
high 16 cells broad, margin 1-2 dentate. 

Intermediate between this and L. ae,rfula. 

Lepidozia mddlensis, B, et Mass . — Small and densely 
massed, very dark. Leaves' remote below, crowded above, 
closely overlapping, and usually leaving a well-marked 
dorsal groove, concave, transverse symmetric obeuneate, 0.4 
mm. long, 2-3rd quadra! obad, lobes lanceolate sometimes 
•armed with a lateral tooth, 4 cells broad at base ; cell wall 
thick, cuticle verrucosa ; underleaves similar and little 

K 
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smaller. Differs from L. aypressi folia only in colour anil 
more compact habit. 

Cradle Mt. West Coast. 

Fuegia. 

Leyidozia xe.rfida, >S7. — Very small, not usually flagel- 
late. Leaves symmetric transverse subrotuncl, 0.3 mm., 
suberect concave, 2-3 r cl sexfid, the four middle lobes lanceo- 
late, 4 cells broad at base, lateral lobes shorter and nar- 
rower; cuticle minutely asperate ; underleaves smaller with 
a shorter base, lobes 4 or 5. Very near L. ay preset f aha . 

Common on wet, sandy heaths. 

Eastern Australia. 

Le pidozia eunilUfolia , St.~ Small, intricately branched 
with flagellate tips, very dark olive green. Leaves sym- 
metric remote suberect very concave, subrotund 0.6 mm. 
broad and long, quadrilobed to or below the middle, lobeft 
lanceolate, 6-10 celled at the base subacute ; cells 17 ^ 

only the basal ones larger ; underleaves quadrate smaller 
deeply quadrifid. Variable in colour and often with smaller 
lobes. 

Adamson Peak. 

Leyidozia cent ip es, TayL — Small glaucous. Leaves 
symmetric, very obliquely inserted, remote on stem, 
crowded on the branches, broadly obcuneate, divided to 
the middle into 3-4 diverging acute lobes 0.3-0. 6 mm., base 
about 6 cells high, lobes 4-6 cells long, 2 cells wide at the 
base; cells 36-50 underleaves very much smaller with 
a very short base and slencler lobes. 

Distinguished by the glaucous symmetric leaves and 
large cells. 

Mt. Wellington. Castra. Freycinet Peninsula. 

Australia-. 

Leyidozia cayilligera , Lindh . — Small and slender with, 
few irregular branches, generally ending with flagellate 
tips, green. Leaves obliquely inserted remote, quadrifid to 
the middle, obcuneate, symmetric mostly 0.4 mm. long, 
those of the branches often trifid and more crowded, cells 
17-27 ^ lobes lanceolate acute widely diverging, cells 
larger, 2 cells broad at the base ; underleaves similar but 
smaller. 

Variable. A small condition referred by Stephani to 
a separate species as Leyidozia oldfieMiana. 

Very common. 

Australia, New Zealand. 
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Lepidozia setiformis, Be Nut . — D ark brown, slender 
lower branches often long and flagellate. Leaves, sym- 
metric remote squarrose broadly obcuneate from a narrow 
sub transverse insertion, mostly 0.5 mm. long, quadrifid to 
or below the middle, lobes widely diverging often a short- 
spinous tooth on the margin, base of the lobes 2-4 cells wide 
rapidly narrowing to a 1 -celled spinous apex 4-5 cells 
long ; cells of base 1 8 verrucose, those of the lobes 
mostly 60 x 20 ju., minutely striate. Underleaves similar. 

Mt. Wellington. West Coast. 

S. America. 

Lepidozia yroxsisda, St. — Robust, bright green, in 
dense mats. Leaves imbricate piano-distichous rather 
decurved, quadrifid to the middle, subvertically inserted 
1.4 mm. long, basal disk nearly quadrate, lobes erect setace- 
ous and uniseriate above, the inner ones 4-celled at base', 
the outer ones often 2-celled, sometimes all 2 or all 4- 
celied; cells of the disk 75 x 40 ^ those of the lobes up 
to 120 n- m , underleaves smaller, lobes very slender, usually 
uniseriate to the base. 

West Coast. Trowutta. 

Lepidozia wooreana , Si . — Pale green or almost colour- 
less, closely resembling a Trichocol ea, stems often 4-6 cm. 
long, regularly pinnate. Stem leaves symmetric rather 
crowded transverse, disk broadly obcuneate, 0.6 mm. broad, 
0.3 mm. high, cells 70 x 30 ju.; lobes usually 9-10 setaceous, 
0.8 mm. long, uniseriate from a 2-celled base, cells 120 x 30* 
jlc,; underleaves smaller, usually 5-6 lobed, otherwise simi- 
lar. Perianth 6 mm. cylindric, mouth fimbriate. 

West Coast. Hartz Mt. Cradle Mt. 

Lepidozia levifolia , Tayl . — Seldom exceeding 5 mm. T 
irregularly branched. Leaves nearly transversely inserted, 
asymmetric imbricate spreading strongly incurved, 0.3 long 
and broad, l-3rd4 quadrifid, dorsal margin three times as 
long as the ventral, dorsal lobe small, middle ones 0.1 mm. 
long, broad, but acute, 7-8 cells broad at the base, 10-12 
cells long; cells 16-20, ji,; underleaves shorter, twice as- 
broad as the stem, quadrifid to the middle, Variable but 
distinguishable from the other asymmetricae by the smaller 
concave leaves. 

Very common, 

Lepidozia procera , Mitt . — Stems 1-3 cm., branches de~ 
curved with long slender tips. Leaves remote and closely 
appressed on the main stem, closer and patent on the 
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branches, asymmetric 0.6 mm. shortly quadrifid, lobes 
nearly equal triangular mostly 6 cells broad at tlie base; 
cells 17 (I.-, underleases small quadrate not broader than 
the stem, deeply quadrifid. 

Common. 

New Zealand. 

Lepidozia parvite^ta, St. — Slender elongated often to 
6 cm., branches long flagellate. Leaves asymmetric, ob- 
liquely obcuneate, all remote and closely appressed, 0.5 
mm., dorsal border curved more than twice as broad as the 
ventral quadrifid to the middle, lobes broadly lanceolate 
4-8 cells broad at. the base; cells 18-27 long; under- 
leaves as broad as the stem, very short quadrifid to the 
middle. 

Very close to L. <procer a , and probably only a form 
of it. 

Very common. 

New Zealand, 

Lepidozia chord ul if era, Tayl. — Small slender generally 
densely massed. Leaves subtransverse asymmetric 0.6 mm. 
long, quadrifid to the middle, disk oblique, dorsal margin 
twice as long as the ventral 1-2 dentate, lobes diverging 
lanceolate very acute 8-9 cells broad at the base, usually 
one or more armed with a lateral tooth; cells 17 
underleaves nearly as large as the leaves, broader than 
long, deeply quadrifid. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Field. West Coast. 

South America. 

Lepidozia a symmetrica , St . — Rather robust, many 
branched and densely massed, lower branches sometimes 
with flagellate tips, upper ones terminating abruptly. 
Leaves imbricate asymmetric, concave, the lobes incurved 
0.9 mm. long, 0.8 mm. wide, quadrifid to the middle, dorsal 
margin broadly expanded, lobes broad 4-12 celled at base 
acute; cells 27 underleaves less than half as large, 
2-3rd quadrifid, lobes very acute. 

Very common. 

Form, parva. — Habit and appearance of the type- only 
smaller in all details. Leaves 0,5 mm., l-3rd quadrifid, 
lobes about 12 celled at the base. Appro-aching L. 
ehordulifera , but lobes not spreading and without the 
lateral teeth. 

The species has a distinct habit, but no clearly defined 
characters marking it from its relatives. 
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Lepidozia glauc-ophylla , Tayh — Bobust and glaucous, 
freely bran died, the lower ones flagellate. Leaves oblique 
asymmetric ovate-truncate, l-3rd quadrifid, but some tri 
or bifid, 0.9 mm. long, those on branches smaller often 
minute; lobes lanceolate, inner ones usually 7-9 cells at- 
base, outer ones 2-3 celled but variable ; cells 15-20 
underl eaves half as large as leaves, rather broader than 
the stem, quadrifid to the middle. Cuticle minutely 
asperate. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Lepidozia alfntla ( Tayl .), L. ufothri.r ( Lindh .). — Very 
variable in habit, often forming yellow mats, branches- 
often with flagellate tips. Leaves crowded imbricate asym- 
metric quadrifid below tlie middle, 1.4 mm., dorsal margin 
strongly curved armed with generally 5-6- unequal spines, 
lobes acute simple or armed ; cells unequal thick walled 
20-30 jtt. ; underleaves broader than long, half as large as 
leaves, deeply cleft into 4 slender deeply bifid lobes, but 
varying from 2-6 lobed, armed or not. 

Very variable in habit, size, shape of lobes, and arma- 
ture, but always distinguishable by the deeply bifid lobes 
of underleaves. 

Very common. 

Auckland Islands. 

Lepidozia appendical at a , St. — Medium size, the 
branches sometimes 3 cm. long. Leaves closely overlapping 
asymmetric deeply 6-lobed, 1 mm. long, 1.4 mm. broad,, 
lobes narrow-lanceolate diverging, margin armed with many 
long simple or compound 1-cell spines, and surface at least 
when young covered with small-celled proliferation. Under- 
leaves similar but smaller. “Perianth large to 1 cm. long, 
base fleshy, mouth spinulose.’ ; 

A very distinct and rare species. Only found hitherto 
in swampy land near Kingston. The above description is 
partly adapted from Stephani, as only one or two scraps 
are present in the author’s collection/ 

Lembidium, Mitten. 

Branches erect from a stoloniferous base; stems thick 
with numerous slender more- or less circulate pinnate or 
bipinnate branches. Leaves transverse, stem-clasping ap~ 
pressed to patulous, deeply divided into linear incurved 
lobes to entire concave, branch leaves smaller ; underleaves 
similar nearly as large to rudimentary; cells medium size 
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with, thick walls. Arehegonia on short ventral ^ branches; 
perianth long, narrow trigonous, month constricted. 

The; commoner Tasmanian plant differs from Lepidozia 
in little but habit. 


Lembidium tenax ( Grev .), tit . — Branches 1-2 cm. Stem 
leaves closely appressed, reniform divided to the middle 
into 6-8 slender lobes, margin of disk dentate, leaves of 
branches more spreading quadrifid, ultimate leaves very 
small trilid. 

Placed by Lindberg in Lepidozia , to which it appears 
to have at least equal affinity. 

Common. 

East Australia. New Zealand. Auckland Islands. 

Lembidium anomalum , Bod . — Stems pinnately 
branched ascending from a creeping stoloniferous base, dark 
livid green. Leaves imbricate to distant incubous or sub- 
transverse, rotund very concave erect, 0.9 mm., margin 
entire ; cells unequal mostly 18 sometimes a band of 
pale cells on the margin, walls rather thick, trigones large 
to small, cuticle smooth; underleaves similar in size and 
.shape to the leaves. Bracts oblong 2 mm. adherent to' the 
perianth; perianth terminating a short- lateral branch, 
narrow cylindric, 8 mm. long, mouth tapering fimbriate, 
capsule oblong. 

Cradle Mt. West Coast. 

Psiloclada, Mitten. 

Plants small, dark, usually creeping amongst more 
robust mosses. Stems small, slender, branched. Leaves 
succubous remote, patulous 4-6 lobed, lobes slender, cells 
rather small with thick walls; underleaves transverse, 
little smaller than the leaves, deeply 4 or 3-lobed. Perianth 
on short lateral branch cylindric curved apex split into 
numerous slender laciniae, bracts numerous deeply 3-4 
"lobed, lobes many dentate. 

Very like Lepidozia , only leaves succubous and peri- 
anth and bracts different. 

Psiloclada clande.stina , Mitt. —Ye ry small, bipinnate. 
X»eaves 0.3 mm., base patent, lobes erect, lobes 4-6 slender, 
cells 17 underleaves as broad as the stem, sjnuately 
inserted, 2- 3rd quadrilobed. > 

West Coast. 

New Zealand. New Guinea,, South Africa. 
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Blepharostoma, Dtjm. 

Small and slender with few lateral branches. Leaves 
snccubous to nearly transverse more or less remote, patent, 
4-8 lobed, lobes with setaceous apices and armed with 
.spinous teeth; cells rather large with equally thickened 
walls ; underleaves similar. Perianth terminal cylindric, 
mouth lobed and armed with spinous processes.'. 

Blepharostoma pulchella (. Hook .), St . — Stems from very 
short to 2 cm.. Leaves reniform concave mostly divided 
half-way into 4 broad lobes, lower leaves often 8-upper 12- 
lobed, tip of each lobe elongated into- a spine about 6 cells 
long 1 cell wide, 0.5 mm. long without the spinous apex, 
-each lobe armed with about- 4 spines; cells of base mostly 
50 x 22 jx., those of the spines mostly 60-90 x 17 fJf> 
cuticle of upper cells asperate, lower ones striate. Perianth 
1.2 mm. 

Mt. "Wellington. Mt. Hartz. West Coast, Etc. 

New Zealand. 


Trichocolea, Bum. 

Robust pale flaccid densely caespitose ; stems usually 
bearing numerous paraphylls, copiously bipinnate. Leaves 
•succubous crowded patent concave, deeply 3-5 lobed, inci- 
sions acute and lobes rapidly tapering to a long spine, 
lobes armed with numerous simple or compound spines ; 
all cells large; underleaves smaller but similar. Perianth 
absent; calyptra terminal oblong densely covered with 
coarsely spinous para-phylls. 

Trichocolca australis , St.' -Pobust, often 10 cm. long, 
pale, copiously branched. Leaves crowded the disk rather 
narrow gradually separating into the lobes ; cells of disk 
50 x 21 jx.. those of the spines longer and narrower, cuticle 
striate. Calyptra ob-ovate, 3 mm. long. Spores ferruginous 
spherical coarsely asperate 15 /*. diameter. 

Differing from T. tomcntella (. Ehrh .), Bum., in the leaf, 
being less deeply divided as wall as in the asperate spores. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. 

Ohandonanthus, Mitten. 

Stems rigid, robust, simple or with few lateral 
branches. Leaves transverse or slightly oblique, imbricate, 
deeply 2-4 lobed, base usually armed with few spinous 
teeth, lobes broad acute entire or lobed; underleaves 
smaller, deeply 2-lobed, lobes slender. Perianth terminal 
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often thrown to one side by a robust innovation, cam- 
panula te, deeply plicate, mouth slightly contracted 
coarsely dentate. 

Chandonanthus nquarroms (Hook.), Mitt. — Robust,, 
reddish-yellow often 5 cm. long, more or less covered with 
paraphylls. Leaves broad undulate, squarrose*, bilobed to* 
the middle, lobes, very broad, apex acute, 2.5 mm. long, 
margin generally entire; cells 21 n. } walls sinuous, tri- 
gones as large as the cells. Perianth 5 mm., mouth strongly 
ciliated-dentate. 

Slender creeping forms often have leaves only 1 mm. 
long and underleaves very reduced. 

Mt. Wellington. Hartz Mt. Adamson Peak. Cradle 
Mt, Blue Tier, Etc. 

New Zealand, 


Herberta, S. F. Gray. 

Stems long slender simple or with sub- floral innova- 
tions generally depressed amongst undergrowth. Leaves 
transverse divided below the middle into two equal acute 
lobes, secund ; cells rotund about 21 walls sinuous, 
trigones about as large as cellsi; cells of tlie middle basic 
and lobes much larger; underleaves as large as and similar 
to the leaves. Perianth terminal usually in the fork of 
branches, immersed in the bracts, slender, 3-keeled, mouth 
plicate and deeply laciniate. 

Referred by Stephan i to Schism a. By Nees to* 

Sendtnera . 

Herbert a oldfieldiana (Si .). — Stems long slender, wiry 
rigid. Leaves narrow oblong, 1.5 mm. long, divided below 
the middle into two lanceolate acute lobes, margins mostly 
entire, sometimes a few irregular dentitions present. 

Also' known as Schism, a juniperina , etc. 

Mt. Wellington. Mt. Field, Etc. 

Lepicolea, P cjm. 

Robust erect to pendulous, yellowish, pinnate, the 
branches with flagellate tips. Leaves closely imbricate* 
bisbiftd, lobes narrow with long slender tipsi; under I eaves 
as large as and similar to the leaves; cells oblong 15 x 2T 
I*., basal centre cells much larger, apical cells very long 
single series, trigones huge confluent. Perianth generally 
terminating lateral branches oblong densely covered with 
paraphylls. 

Leaves divided below middle sco7opendra 

Leaves !-3rd divided ... ocliroleuca 
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LepicoJea scolopendra (Hook.), Bum . — Leaves erect im- 
bricate tips decurved primary division 2 -3rd, division of 
the lobes nearly as deep, ventral margin with few subu- 
late teeth, 2 mm. long. 

Very common. 

Asia, to New Zealand. 

Le-picoha oehrolnica (Sprang.), Spruce . — Leaves with a 
rather broad stem-clasping base, divisions not extending 
below the middle, otherwise as in L. scolopendra. 

A doubtful species with many connecting forms-. 

Common in woods. 

South Africa. South America. New Zealand. 

Bazzania, S. F. Gray. 

Plants mostly robust, stems repeatedly forked and 
producing long small leaved flagella from the ventral sur- 
face. Leaves incubous, piano -distichous, crowded and 
imbricate commonly ovate with a three toothed apex, rarely 
bifid with unequal lobes ; cells usually rather small with 
thick walls; underleaves always present, roundish quad- 
rate 4-lobed or with an erose apex. Perianth on a short 
basal branch, linear to fusiform, mouth usually fimbriate. 

Stephani in his Species Hepaticarum has adopted the 
name M ast igobryu but Bazzania is a prior name, and is 
now the one more commonly used. 

1. Leaves 3 dentate ... 2 

Leaves 2 lobed 5 

2. Leaves linear-ovate acereta 

Leaves ovate ! 3 

Leaves with a middle series of long 

cells ... monilinerve 

3. Leaf margin entire or with few serra- 

tions invdfuta 

Margin and lohes with many serrations ... 4 

4. XJnderl eaves much broader than long ... adnexa 

Underleaves nearly rotund bailey ana 

5. Lobes rather obtdse nearly equal colemoi 

Lobes acute very unequal anisostoma 

Bazzania acereta ( L . ei 1 >). — Leaves closely imbricate 
slightly decurved, strongly so when dry, linear ovate, fal- 
cate, i,7 mm. long, apex narrow with 3 short unequal 
broad diverging teeth, margin otherwise plain or with one 
or two minute serrations on each side below the apex, 
cells 20-30 x 15 walls thick, trigones convex; under- 
ieaves rather broader than the stem, shortly connate o-n 
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both sides with the leaves reflexed oblong-quadrate, rather 
longer than broad apex irregularly dentate. 

Very common. 

East Australia. 

Bazzania involuta (Mont .). — Leaves broadly ovate 
falcate decurved, 1.5-2 mm. long, apex narrow with 3 short 
acute diverging teeth, sometimes with a few serrations 
intermixed, upper cells 15-18 ^ walls thick, lower 30-45 
fi n trigones rotund ; underleaves nearly reniform 2-3 times 
as broad as long, apex erose-dentate, reflexed, shortly con- 
nate on both sides, upper cells often larger and hyaline. 

Very common in forests. 

New Zealand. Fuegia. 

Form, degam , , B. degam , Got . — Regularly forked; 
leaves very close and regularly spreading. 

Hartz Mt. 

Bazzania aclnexa (L. et A). — Leaves not as strongly 
cleflexed as in allied species, broadly ovate, falcate 2 mm. 
long, dorsad base broadly overlapping the stem, apex trun- 
cate ^tridentate, teeth acute, they and the upper portions 
of the margins armed with few small acute serrations, 
when growing in deep shade the leaves are shorter and 
serrations less marked; when growing on firm bark the 
flagella creeping and bearing leaves similar to those of the 
stem only smaller and nearly entire; cells 18 ^ with 
thick walls, trigones large acute ; 4 underleaves quadrate 
broader than long, apex erose-dentate, upper cells large 
hyaline, base shortly connate with the leaves, slightly 
reflexed. 

Some forms approximate to B. involuta . 

Very common. 

New Zealand. South Africa. 

Bazzania bailey ana, 5*.— Vary similar in habit to B. 
adnexa , but leaves still less decurved, less rigid and nar- 
rower, dorsal base less expanded, 1.5-1. 7 mm. long, apex 
truncate with three sharp diverging teeth more or less 
armed with short sharp serrations ; underleaves nearly free 
reflexed, more rotund than quadrate, twice as broad as the 
stem. 

Very close to B. adnexa and probably not always 
Separable. 

Adamson Peak. 

East Australia. 
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Razzcvma monili nerve, Nees . — Small with few forks 
1-3 cm. long. Leaves slightly deflexed imbricate, but not 
very crowded, nearly rectangular but with an expanded 
dorsal base, 1.2 mm. long, apex truncate with three acute 
diverging teeth, a broad band of long cells between the 
•dorsal margin and the centre; cells of the wing very 
irregular, 10.15 ^ walls thick trigones none, cells of the 
vitta 35-45 ^ trigones large convex ; underleaves rotund, 
nearly half as long as the leaves, erect, free. 

Common in forests. 

Eastern Australia. 

Bazzonia colenmi (Mitt.) — Small. Leaves imbricate, 
slightly deflexed 0.7 mm. long, almost rectangular, the 
dorsal margin convex near the base, ventral margin 
straight, apex J-l-3rd bifid, lobes ligulate -slightly acute, 
dorsal lobe about 9 cells wide at base, ventral lobe about 
same length but only 3-5 cells wide ; cells 18-25 /*., walls 
thick trigones none, cuticle granular; underleaves free 
•as narrow as the stem, about as long as broad, 3 lobed, 
lobes obtuse. Perianth fusiform, apex tapering, 3.5 mm. 
long. 

Tasman Peninsula. Trowutta. 

East Australia. New Zealand. 

Bazzania anisostoma ( L . et A) — Stems slender erect 
in dense mass, or when few develop procumbent. Leaves 
imbricate linear-ovate, sharply deflexed, 0.7 mm. long to 
l-3rcl bifid, dorsal lobe broad, acute, ventral much longer, 
narrow and very acute; cells of the dorsal wing 10 ^ 
others 35 walls thick trigones none; underleaves free 
quadrate rotund, not broader than the stem trilobed, 
lobes very obtuse. 

B . mooreana , St ., is the robust form of the plant. 

West Coast. Hartz Mt. Cradle Mt., etc. * 

East Australia. New Zealand. Fuegia. 

Calypogeia, Eaddi. 

Slender branches, few arising from the ventral sur- 
face. Leaves incubous alternate, generally ovate with an 
obtuse apex, rarely bidentate ; underleaves present much 
smaller than the leaves, usually bifid. Calyptra sunk in 
a relatively large descending fleshy marsupium situated on 
a short ventral branch remote from the apex. 

Calypogeia tasmanica , Rod. — Slender in loose mats, 
often 3-5 cm. long. Leaves not crowded but little over- 
lapping, rotundo-ovate, apex entire or rarely shortly 
bilobed 1 mm. long; cells hexagonal, walls rather thin. 
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trigones none, 30-4.5 ; underleaves free, bifid or trificl 

divided to the middle, lobes obtuse, half as long as the 
leaves- Sterile. 

Adamson Peak. 

Lepidolaena, Dum. 

Decumbent with many lateral pinnate branches, more 
o^* less -purple. Leaves incubous imbricate concave bi- 
lobed, dorsal lobe large; rotund, ventral lobe a small cla- 
vate water-sack, closely attached to the ventral base of 
the larger lobe; underleaf broad sub-rotund, bifid or quad- 
rifid; leaf and underleaf often bearing water-sacks similar 
to the lesser lobe. Perianth terminal or thrust aside, 
large oblong covered with numerous broad ciliated scales.. 


Underleaf bifid magellaniea 

Underleaf qnadrifid br achy dad a 


Lepidolaena magellaniea (Lam.) — Schiffn. Holms t 
with wide spreading pinnate branches, to linear with short 
branches. Leaves broadly ovate to rotund, margin armed 
with spines, about 1 mm. long; cells rotund 22.^. ; tri- 
gones large convex; underleaves nearly as large as the 
leave® reniform to rotund with a shortly bifid - apex, 
margin with few or many cilia. Perianth up to 1 cm. 
long membranous, calyptra adnat-e to • the perianth with a 
free apex bearing sterile archegonia above, capsule narrow- 
oblong on a short stalk quadrivalved to the base. 

Very common. 

Australia. New Zealand. Fuegia. 

Lepidolaena brachydada ( Lehm .), St. — Stems very 
long; lateral branches very short distant, yellowish- 
green to more or less purple. Leaves broadly ovate up to 
1 mm. long, margin armed with filiform spines, ventral 
lobe nearly half as long as the leaf, lanceolate, very acute, 
with about four spines on the ventral and a dark clavate 
sack an the dorsal margin; colls 22 walls irregularly 
thickened, trigones medium convex; under leaver broad 
quadrifid to the middle more or less armed with slender 
spines. 

ML Wellington. West Coast. Not common. 

Form . alpina . — Short with numerous bold lateral 
branches, dark purple. Leaves entire or with few small 
spines; ventral lobe rudimentary on the main stem, on 
the branches well developed, but the ventral section entire ; 
cells with equally thickened walls ; underleaves deeply 
divided, lobes armed. 

Mt. Wellington. Hartz Mt. Adamson Peak. 
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Diplophyllum, Dum. 

Stems sub erect to decumbent from a creeping rhizome. 
Leaves bilobed, complicate, keeled, dorsal lobe smaller than 
the ventral and flattened upon it, rarely both equal; 
■underleaves none. Perianth terminal oblong, irregularly 
plicate, mouth rather contracted fimbriate. 


Lobes unequal, nude domcsticum 

Lobes equal, ciiiate densi folium 

Diplophyllum domcsticum (Gi), St . — Steins thick fleshy 
with rhizodds on the ventral surface. Leaves, piano-dis- 


tichous slightly ascending, oblong falcate obtuse:, 0.8-1 
mm. long, margin serrulate, dorsal lobe half as large closely 
oppressed, the junction curved not winged, cells 12 ^ 
walls thick, basals much larger, cuticle loosely verrucose. 
Bracts similar to the leaves only larger ; perianth 3 mm. 
long, apex colourless. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. Western Tiers, 

etc. 

East Australia. 

Di pi o-phylhtm densi folium (Hook.), St. 3 JD, vertihralis 
(TayL)y St. — Decumbent simple, often 5-6 cm. long, red- 
dish green. Leaves piano-distichous, closely imbricate, 
sheathing base, bilobed very low down, lobes equal oblong, 
.apex bifid, 2.5 mm. long, margin ciiiate; cells 22 fx., tri- 
gones small convex, cuticle papillate. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. Cradle Mt., etc. 

Auckland Is. Fuegia. 

Form, decurvum. — Leaves decurved ; apex of each 
lobe very shortly or not at all bifid; cells 27 x 9 ^ 
walls very thick continuous. 

West Coast. 


Balantiopsis, Mitten. 

Closely decumbent. Leaves succubous, piano-dis- 
tichous, deeply bilobed, dorsal lobe the smaller and 
closely appressed to the ventral, lobes rotund and always 
armed on the margin; underleaves closely appressed with 
a deeply sinuate insertion and a bi- or quadrifid apex, 
always armed. Sporophvte in a large descending apical 
fnarsupium. 

Balantiopsis diplophyUa (\ TayL ), Mitt . — Green or 
reddish, usually in dense decumbent masses. Leaves 
crowded, imbricate, ventral lobe ovate rotund asymme- 
tric, 1.5 mm., nearly vertically inserted, armed with few 
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or many cilia chiefly along the ventral margin, dorsal lobe 
similar two-thirds as large; cells rectangular 24 x 45 n, t 
walls equal thin, trigones none, lower cells much larger ; 
underleaves half as large as the ventral lobe, rcnifonn, 
deeply quadrifid, armed with long cilia. 

Very common on clay banks. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Form, 'pimcuf eniatu . — Leaves entire or with few broad 
irregular teeth, dorsal lobe \ ventral; underleaf oblong 
one-fifth bifid with few lateral broad teeth. 

Balantiopsix aequlloha , Berg . — Very close to the last 
in all details. Dorsal lobe as broad as the ventral, but 
shorter; underleaves oblong, l-3rd bilobed armed with 
numerous cilia to deeply 4-lobed. Both species as found 
in Tasmania, vary and run into' one another. This descrip- 
tion applies to a plant determined by Stephan i. It is 
doubtful if we possess the typical form. 

Common. 

New Zealand. 


SCHISTOCHILA, DuM. 


Plants robust, stems simple or with few Irregular 
branches, thick fleshy, often bearing paraphylls between 
the leaves. Leaves two iobed, the dorsal smaller than,, 
or often nearly equal to, the ventral, attached by nearly 
tbe whole of its length to and within the margin of the 
ventral lobe, the dorsal margin of the ventral lobe then 
forming a single wing, or joined by a commissure from the 
adjacent surfaces, and then both margins free, forming a 
double wing. Sporophyte terminal deeply sunk in the axis, 
the calyptra immersed in large bracts, some of which are 
attached to it. No perianth. 


1. Underleaves absent 

Underleaves present 

2. Margin ciliate 

Margin entire or nearly to 

3. Lobes subacute 

Lobe v s obtuse 

4. Margin ciliate ... 

Margin dentate 

Margin entire * 

5. Underleaf 4-lobed 

Underleaf subrotund bifid . 

6. Cilia 1 celled 

Cilia 2-3 celled 


2 

... 4 

ciUigera 

frag ilia 

spcgazzrniana 

6 

... 5 

. parvisfipyJa 
lejimanniana 

pachyla 

... tasm aiviea 
... ... cilia, fa 
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Schist ochil a ciliicjera ( Tayl .), St. — Robust, often 6 cm. 
long, yellow. Leaves ovate-cordate, acute, crowded, 4 mm. 
long, squarrose, the two* lobes almost equal united for five- 
sixth of length, margin bearing numerous slender cilia ; wing 
at junction of the 3obes narrow also cilia, te ; underlea-ves 
absent. Bracts enlarged, calyptra cylindric, 2 mm., 
mouth fimbriate completely immersed, upper bracts adnate 
to the calyptra. 

West Coast. Hartz Mountains. Cradle Mountain, 

etc. 

Stewart Island. 

Schistochila tasmanica , St. — Robust, often 4 cm. long. 
Leaves broadly ovate cordate, apex obtuse, crowded 
squarrose, 5 mm long; lobes almost equal united beyond 
the middle, wing narrow double, margin and wing armed 
with numerous single-celled cilia; underleaves 2-3 mm. 
long, deeply divided into 1 two spathulate lobes, copiously 
ciliate. Bracts not much larger than leaves, calyptra 
deeply immersed. Trigones small concave. Very close 
to S. c Uinta, differing principally in the cilia being one- 
cel led. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. West Coast, etc. 

Schistochila ciliata (. Mitt .), St. — Robust. Leaves 
closely imbricate, oblong, obtuse, 4-5 mm, long, lobes 
equal, 2-3 rd combined, margin armed with long cilia 
each 2-3 celled, wing double narrow usually entire; under- 
leaves half as large as* leaves divided to the middle into 
two spathulate lobes armed with many cilia,. Calyptra 
very small, deeply immersed. Trigones medium convex. 

Mt. Hartz. West Coast. 

New Zealand. 

Schistochila lehmanniana (. Lindh .), Nees. — Very ro- 
bust often 10 cm. long, pale greenish or yellow, stem 
thick with paraphylls amongst the leaves. Leaves ovate 
acute, the dorsal lobe rather shorter than the ventral, 
6 mm. long, crowded squarrose, margin armed with nu- 
merous short, sharp teeth, lobes | adherent with a double 
wing, wings narrow entire or nearly so*, the ventral wing 
the broader and also a small supplementary wing towards 
the apex of the ventral lobe ; underledf 2 mm. long, 4 mm. 
wide, 4-lobed to middle, lobes and basal margin armed with 
a few cilia. 

Very common in forests. 

Stewart Island. 
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Schistochila fragilis, St. — Robust but short, closely 
procumbent. Leaves oblong, obtuse, 34 mm. long, im- 
bricate squarrose entire or with a, few small teeth at the 
apex, dorsal lob© smaller, adnate to the ventral about oner- 
third within the margin, shortly free at the apex, margin 
entire. Underl eaves none. 

Mt. Hartz. Cradle Mt. West Coast. Trowutta, 

Schistochila pachyla ( TayL ), St. — Robust, often elon- 
gating to 10 cm. Leaves crowded ovate-cordate, 5 ram., 
margin armed with few short broad teeth, dorsal lobe same 
size entire 1 , wing double narrow linear, entire. Under- 
leaves large rotund, apex bilobed, margin entire or lobed, 
often armed with a few cilia.. Distinguished from S . 
Ich mann iana %y the entire wings and different unclerleaf 
and usual absence of paraphylls, but some forms appear 
intermediate. 

West Coast. Adamson Peak. 

Fuegia. 

Schistochila parvistijmla, Rod. — Stems mostly about 

3 cm., .decumbent, copiously radiculose, thick, fleshy. 
Leaves squarrose, loosely imbricate, broadly ovate obtuse, 

4 mm. long, lobes nearly equal and united to the apex, 
dorsal lobe attached by the margin, wing single relatively 
broad, margins entire but often an obscure tooth near the 
apex of the dorsal lobe; cells rotund 35-50 walls 
rather thin, trigones small concave; underleaves oblong, 
rather narrower than the stem, 1.3 mm. long, bifid below 
the middle, lobes lanceolate acute, margin with few ill- 
defined teeth. 

Cradle Mt. 

Schistochila spegazziniana (Massal), St. — Robust, rigid, 
decumbent, reddish brown, often 10 cm. long. Leaves 
crowded, squarrose, ovate, 5 mm. long, obtuse, entire; 
dorsal lobe the same size or little shorter, apex rotund, 
entire ; underleave® none. 

A few scraps on Button Grass Plains, West Coast. 
Stephani marks its determination as uncertain. 

Fuegia. 


Radula, Dum. 

Prostrate, pinnate or bipinnate branches, pale green. 
Leaves incubous, piano-distichous, patent, obliquely 
oblong entire; ventral lobe very small appressed, base 
broadly attached to the stem, inner margin free, outer 
margin attached by at least most of its length to* the 
lefaf, apex usually short, straight, with usually an obtuse 
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or more or less acute inner angle, often much inflated 
within the* outer margin. Antheridia in some species, 
•single within the ventral lobes, which arc then much 
•enlarged, in other species within the small leaves of short 
cl aval e axillary amenta. Perianth teiminal terete, usually 
flattened above with a wide mouth, 2-4 mm. long. 

A large genus of closely graded forms. Some of the 
latter are doubtful as species. 

1. Lobule closely appressed 2 

Lobule not closely appressed 7 

2. Lobule under one-fifth size of leaf 3 

Lobule one, -third or more size of leaf 5 

3. Leaves remote, lobule hardly in- 

flated Luce hi if era 

Leaves contiguous, lobule inflated 4 

4. Trigones well developed mittenii 

Trigones obsolete waft harm 

.5. Lobule nearly rotund, little inflated .. uvifera 
Lobule rhomboid 6 

6. Leaves nearly flat physolola 

Leaves strongly decurved taswanica 

7. Lobule erect 8 

Plant minute, lobule nearly as large 

as leaf ; anmry smalts 

8. B edclish, leaves strongly decurved ... 'pH cat a 

Green, leaves nearly flat weymouthiana 

Radula buremifert i > Tayh — Leaves rather remote, 
obliquely oblcng, very obtuse, 0.8 mm. long, 0.5 mm. 
•wide, slightly concave ; ventral lobe very small quadrate 
with a very decurrent base, closely appressed, hardly in- 
flated, apex with a very obtuse angle; cells 9-18 
•cuticle minutely asperate. Perianth 2-3 mm. long, mouth 
not much compressed, crenulate. 

Very common. 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Radula phywloha, Mont . — Leaves imbricate, concave, 
-overlapping* the stem, obliquely ovate, very obtuse, 1.2 
mm. long, 0.8 mm. wide ; ventral lob© large inflated 
oblong; stem insertion very short, apex very short, angle 
-obtuse; cells 10 convex to papillate, walls rather 
thick, trigones small, concave. Perianth 3 mm. long, nar- 
row, mouth entire. 

Common. 

Auckland Is. 

i :; L 
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Radula plieata , — Reddish. Leaves obliquely 

oblong, very obtuse, imbricate, decurved, 0.8 mm. long, 0.4 
mm. wide, dorsal margin overlapping the stem ; ventral 
lobe quadrate half as large as the leaf to smaller, little in- 
flated below, not closely appressed, apex broadly concave 
truncate, angles obtuse; cells 1.0 /x., walls thick, trigones 
not apparent, middle and lower cells much larger, margins 
with small irregular serrulations, cuticle coarsely verru- 
cose. Perianth 1.7 inm., little flattened, 8-10 plicate,,, 
mouth more or less fimbriate. 

Mt. Field. 

New Zealand. 

Radula nvifrra , TaifL — Leaves closely imbricate, over- 
lapping the stem broadly ovate, oblique, apex obtrise., de- 
curved, 1.2 mm. long, 0.8 mm. broad; ventral lobe 1 -Sxxl 
as large, closely appressed, base very short, inner margin 
broadly expanded, outer margin little curved connate 
throughout., inflation slight, apex short straight, angle 
small obtuse. Antheridia on amenta. Cells 10-12 
trigones large, cuticle convex to papillate. 

Mt. llartz. West Coast. 

New Zealand. Auckland Is. 

Radula i ax man lea, St . — Leaves broadly ovate, obtuse, 
imbricate, strongly decurved, 1.2 mm. long, 0.6 mm. wide, 
ventral lobe l-3rd as large, ovate truncate to rhomboid 
longer than wide, strongly inflated, apex short, angle- 
obtuse, base rather broad; cells 18 /*., trigones small,, 
acute. Antheridia on amenta. Perianth 4 mm., clavate, 
mouth broad, entire. 

Though much the appearance of R. phyxoloha, it is 
readily distinguished by the strongly decurved leaves. 
This is not a distinct species, it is the form assumed by 
R. aneuryxmalix under favourable conditions. I have 
specimens in which the ends of the shoots of typical R . 
anmryxmatn have grown into the typical, form of R, 
faxmanica. As the student will seldom find this condi- 
tion, the descriptions are here still maintained separate. 

Mt. Bartz. Adamson Peak. Cradle Mt., etc. 

Radula mlttenii , St — Leaves contiguous but not im- 
bricate, broadly oblong, obtuse, slightly falcate and con- 
cave; 1.5 mm. long, 1 mm. wide, slightly overlapping the 
stem; ventral lobe small quadrate, slightly inflated below, 
appressed above, angle obtuse ; cells 18 ^ trigones hardly 
apparent, walls convex. Perianth slender clavate 3 mm. 
long, mouth crenate. 
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Doubtfully distinct from R. hu :c in if era. Probably 

only a robust form. 

Mt. Wellington. Tasman Peninsula. 

New Zealand. Norfolk Is. 

Radii! a weij mouth i ana , St. — Very pale. Leaves 
nearly rotundo-reniform to ovate, very obtuse, patent, 
overlapping the stem, imbricate, 0.8 mm. long, 0.7- 1.0 
mm. wide, ventral angle very decurrent ; ventral lobs 
half as large as the leaf, taller than bread, quadrats 
rotund, little inflated below, angle obtuse but often elon- 
gated and recurved, more or less undulate; cells 10-18 n. t 
tiigones none, cuticle smooth. Perianth about 2 mm. 
long, flat above mouth, broad entire. 

Very distinct from other Tasmanian species in the 
shape of the lobule. 

Tasman Peninsula. 

Rad ida ■wattxiana , St. — Leaves ovate-elliptic with a 
very obtuse apex, little imbricate, the dorsal margin only 
slightly overlapping the stem, 1.2 mm. long, 0.8 mm. 
wide, ventral angle decurrent; ventral lobe small quad- 
rate inflated and convex, below angle very obtuse; cells 
18 jt., surface convex, trigones none. Perianth linear 
below, very flat and broad above, 3 mm., mouth erenate. 

Very like R . buccinifera , but the leaves larger and 
closer and the lobule more inflated and convex; strongly 
approaching R. ph yxoloha. 

Slopes of Mt. Field. 
f East Australia. 

Rada /a, anntn/xmaUx, Tayl. — Very small, amongst 
other bryophytes on bark. Leaves nearly rotund, 0.3-0. 5 
mm. long, very concave ; ventral lobe rhomboid, inflated 
nearly as large as the leaf, not appressed, angle acute; 
cells 18 / 4 ., walls thin, trigones none, surface convex. 

Common. 


Frullania, Raddi. 

Closely creeping on bark or rock, pinnately branched, 
often dark, sometimes green. Leaves closely iiflTbricate, in- 
cubous, rotund to reniform, entire, bearing near the ven- 
tral base an appressed lobule in the form of a water- 
sack with the mouth pointing downwards, strongly curved 
with a very oblique mouth to saccate with a straight 
mouth. TJnderleaves rotund to obcuneate, apex more or 
less deeply bifid. Bracts enlarged. Perianth oblong, 
dorsally flattened to nearly cylindric, often with a strong 
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•\entral keel, apex obtuse with a very small tubular 
mouth. Capsule spherical, not split to the base, elators 
attached to the apex of the lobes. 

Sub- genus UaU'Hohu falrafa. Lobule strongly curved 
with a very oblique, mouth, base swollen, apex acute. 

1. Perianth smooth with a ventral keel 2 


Perianth smooth without a keel ... dc pianola 
Perianth hairy when young 4 

2. Trigones concave, walls straight 3 

Trigones convex, walls sinuous xcandens 

3. Most underleaves dentate* prohnsetf era 

Underleaves entire f<dn'Ioha 

4. Lobule with a spinous apex nmnocera 

Lobule obtuse rusfellata 


Sub-genus (Udvdoha eundlala. Lobule straight, hel- 
met shaped to nearly hemispheric, placed close to and 
parallel to the stem, often a minute style intervening. 

Perianth smooth era n tails 

Perianth ribbed pentft pleura 

Perianth liairy pynnnitha 

Sub-genus Dlustaloha. Lobule pitcher-shaped, remote 
from the stem and placed obliquely, a short broad style 
intervening*. 

Plant small, red or yellow diplota 

Frullania falcdoha , Tat/I, — Lather robust, livid 
brown to dull green. Leaves 0.8 mm. long, 1.2 mm. 
broad ; cells 18 trigones rather large, walls nearly 
straight; lobule large, strongly curved, mouth elongated 
beyond the leaf-margin ; underleaves rotund, three times 
as broad as the stem, l-3rd bifid, margin entire or pro- 
tuberant in the middle ; bracts large, oblong, obtuse ; mar- 
gin generally with 1-2 short teeth, otherwise plain, lobule 
lanceolate laciniato ; bracteole- bifid with 2 lateral lobes all 
acute and laciniate. Perianth smooth, dorsal ly convex, 
vent rally concave with a narrow keel. 

Distinguished from Fr t prohose if cm by smaller size 
and larger trigones. 

Occasionally in forests. 

Eastern Australia, 

Frullania deplanata , Mitt. — Medium size, dull green. 
Leaves nearly flat, obliquely ovate with an expanded dor- 
sal' base, 0,8 mm, long, 0.5 mm. broad 1 ; cells 18-24 ^ 
trigones medium, walls nearly straight ; lobule curved 
short and broad ; underleaves ovate-rotund, twice as broad 
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a= the stem, l-3rd4- bifid, margins entire; bracts large, 
ovate, subacute, entire; lobule lanceolate, acute, bearing 
1-2 laciniae; bracteole deeply bifid, often laciniate. 
Perianth nearly Hat, smooth without a ventral keel. 

Very common. 

New Zealand. 

Frnllania • proboxcifcm , Tayl.^ -Robust, pale green, 
often tinged with light brown. Leaves concave, 1.3 mm. 
long, 1.5-2 mm. broad ; cells 16-20 trigones small, con- 
cave, walls straight; lobule large, strongly curved, base 
swollen, apex acute; underleaves three times as broad as 
stem, rotund, apex shortly bifid, margin with a few 
small serrations or entire. Bracts large, ovate or sub- 
acute; margin entire; lobule large, lanceolate, acute, the 
ventral margin armed with dentate laciniae ; bracteole as 
long as and joined to the bracts, deeply bifid, lobes very 
acute, margins laciniate-dentate. Perianth immersed, 
smooth, convex dorsallv, concave ventrally, with a sharp 
keel, margins acute. Taylor’s description is rather vague, 
and in a note he alludes to the perianth being longitu- 
dinally plaited. His type was gathered in Tasmania, and 
the form here described, which is very common, is the 
only Tasmanian species which can be referred to it. Fr . 
cinnamomea , CL ct F. y is a form of this with tinted leaves 
and entire nnclerleaves. Fr. forl-ii , St., is a form with 
green leaves and slightly larger lobule and underleaf. 

Very common. 

Eastern Australia. 

Frnllania m mincer a, Tayl. — Medium, pale green, 
rarely rufescent. Leaves flat or slightly concave, the 
margin usually slightly reflexed obliquely ovate, obtuse, 
dorsal base expanded, 1 mm. long ; lobule curved, base 
swollen, apex prolonged into a slender recurved spine, 
cells 16-18 fx,,, trigones concave, walls straight; under- 
leaves rotund, three times as broad as stem, l-3rd bifid, 
margin with 2-3 bold teeth; bracts large, ovate, acute; 
margin dentate, lobule large, from a broad base, tapering 
to a slender apex, margin dentate ; bracteole free bifid to 
middle, acute, dentate. Perianth at first immersed and 
covered with broad hairs, with a dorsal sulcus and broad 
obtuse ventral keel, becoming smooth and more exserted 
when old. In deep shade the lobule is very small and is 
often deduced to an erect lanceolate form, as figured by 
Mitten under Fr. spinifera. 

Mt. Wellington, Meander, etc. 

Australia. New Zealand. 
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Frullania rosteUata , Mitt. — Medium, light reddish- 
brown. Leaves obliquely ovate-rotund, 1 mm., dorsal base 
little expanded, cells IS /x., trigones small concave, walls 
slightly sinuous; lobule close to the stem, curved, short, 
inflated ; imderleaves about four times as broad as stem, 
lower ones obcuneate, upper ones rotund, shortly bifid, 
margin entire or subdentate. “Perianth obovate-obiong 
with a ventral keel, hispid rostrum large utriculate.” — 
(Stepliani.) 

Specimen sterile, but determined by Franz Stephani, 

West Coast. 

New Zealand. 

Frullania scandal*, Mont . — Medium but forming 
large dark purple-brown to green patches on bark or rock. 
Leaves concave, obliquely rotund, from a narrow more or 
less deeply cordate insertion, 1.2 mm. long, cells 16-20 jx, 7 
trigones small rotund, walls sinuous ; lobule rather large, 
curved; mouth slender, extending beyond the leaf margin ; 
underleaves rather large, rotund to reniform, shortly bifid, 
margins entire, deeply keel ed and often recurved ; bracts 
short, broad, ovate, obtuse-; margin entire, lobule narrow- 
oblong, ventral margin armed with about 4 lesser lobesi; 
bracteole nearly as long as the bracts, deeply bifid, lobes 
slender, margin armed. Perianth cl a v ate smooth with a 
strong ventral keel. 

Fr. mooreana , St., is a deep red form with very cor- 
date leaf bases. 

Common. 

Auckland Is. 

Frullania cranialh, Tayh — Bed and closely creeping 
on wood. Leaves obovate, lower ones often subacute with 
an incurved apex, upper ones more rotund, mostly 0.9 
mm. long, dorsal base shortly expanded, cells about 18 j a., 
trigones small, walls strongly sinuous ; lobule nearly half 
as large as the leaf, helmet-shaped, as broad as long with a 
straight mouth placed close to and parallel to the stem ; 
underleaves obcuneate, little broader than the stem, with 
a shortly bifid apex. Perianth obovate, smooth, with a 
very broad ventral keel. 

Mt. Wellington. Adamson Peak. Hartz ML, etc. 

Eastern Australia. 

Frullania pycnantlia, Tayh — Dark olive-green or 
purplish. Leaves not closely imbricate, generally diverg- 
ing from tlie stem when moist, obliquely ovate-rotund, 0.5- 
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■0.8 mm. long, dorsal base with a large ligulate expansion 
^overlapping the stem; cells 15 trigones small, walls 
straight ; lobule broadly helmet-shaped, close to the stem, 
jess than l-3rd as large as leaf, as broad as long with a 
straight month ; underleaves obcuneate, little broader than 
the stem to l-3rd bifid, upper margin with an obtuse 
angle or tooth, a minute style interposed between the 
lobule and the stem. “Perianth large obovafe with a 
Ip'oad ventral keel, coarsely strigose.” — (Stepliani.) 

Specimen sterile determined by Franz Stepliani. 

Near Launceston. 

New Zealand. 

Fncllania penta pleura, Tapi. — Small, nearly black on 
rocks, dark green in shade. Leaves rotund not closely im- 
bricate, diverging when moist, about 0.5 mm. long, apex 
incurved, dorsal base rotund, cells 15 ^ trigones small, 
wails straight ; lobule helmet-shaped, as broad as long, 
nearly half as large as leaf, mouth broad, straight, a 
minute style interposed; underleaves obcuneate, little 
bi’oacler than the stem, £ bifid; margin unidentate; bracts 
•ovate with an entire margin, lobule lanceolate ; bracteole 
narrow and deeply bifid. Perianth olavate convex and 
3-5 ribbed on both surfaces. 

Fr. reptaiu , Mitt., is rather more robust, growing on 
damp bark. Fr. faha , St., a depauperated form growing 
on dry rock. 

Very common. 

Eastern Australia. New Zealand. 

Frull ania (11 pi of a , Tayl. — Small in mats on bark or 
rocks. Leaves concave ovate-rotund, apex mostly sub- 
acute incurved, 0.5 mm. long ; cells 18 ^ but variable, 
trigones large confluent or in marginal cells small, lobule 
pitcher-shaped, longer than broad, remote from the stem 
and not parallel to it, a short broad style intervening; 
underleaves little broader than the stem, obcuneate angled 
above l-3rd bifid. Perianth oblong smooth, with a broad 
ventral keel. 

Fr. congest a. H. et T., is a small dark red form, grow- 
ing amongst moss. Fr. weymovthiana , Ft., is a small 
elongating form growing on bark. 

Very common. 

Eastern Australia. New Zealand. 
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Lejeunia Group. 

Medium to minute, pinnate or irregularly branched, 
decumbent, or ascending. Leaves incub on s, erceto-pabent, 
biiobed, dorsal lobe the largest and assuming the character 
oi the leaf, ventral lobe or lobule inflated from small and 
closely oppressed to the loaf to nearly as large ; under- 
leaves nearly always present, rotund to bifid to the base 
with erect or widely diverging lobes, rarely absent or with 
double the normal, namely, being one. to each leaf. Bracts 
similar to leaves and little larger ; perianth terminal but 
thrust aside by one or two innovations, pyriform slightly 
flattened, 5 plicate, rarely quite smooth, mouth minute, 
tubular. Capsule oblong on a short seta, valves separating* 
to the middle, elators attached to the apex of the valve. 

An enormous group now divided into many genera 
upon inessential distinctions. 

1. TJnclerlcaves rotund or obovate 2 

Underleaves bifid with diverging lobes ... 4 

2. Underleaves rotund 3 

Underleaves broadly obovate ... (Jheilolejcuoiia 

3. Lobule small Eulcjeunia 

Lobule nearly as large as leaf ... M icrnhjcuma 

4. Underleaf to every other leaf . Brcpanolejeunia 

Underleaf to every leaf Biplasiolejeunia 

Stephani has determined a Tasmanian specimen as 
Strepxilejeuwia austriua, Spr. An error appears to have 
crept in as the portion of the gathering retained does not 
agree at all with that plant as described. 

Eulejeunia, Spruce. 

Medium size ; leaves imbricate, ovate to obovate with 
a rotund apex, symmetric, lobule small ; underleaves ro- 
tund, shortly bifid, 2-3 times as broad as the stem. Per- 
ianth in Tasmanian specimens witli 5 bold keels above,, 
smooth below. 

Variable, and the species are established on unstable 
forms. Many are very doubtful. 

1. Lobule less than J size of leaf tumid a 

Lobule about l~3rd size of leaf ... 2 

2. Underleaf l-3rd size of leaf ... 3 

Underleaf nearly size of leaf ... ... drummondi 

3. Lobes of underleaf obtuse tmmantca 

, Lobes of underleaf very acute . cmpidistipula 
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Eulejcunia tumid a, Mitt . — Leaves dull olive, obova te, 
imbricate, slightly concave, 0.6 mm., obtuse; cells 27 pi. ; 
lobule nearly triangular, usually about size of leaf, 

carina arcuate, apex very short truncate, angle obsolete or 
shortly apiculate. 

Mitten’s original description is of a form with a very 
small lobule. Stepliani describes as this species a plant 
with a large lobule, which must be erroneous. 

Common in woods. 

New Zealand. 

For m. parvihdnda . — Lobule very small, formed of 
about 8-1 Q cells, angle with a prominent cusp. 

Mt. Field. 

Eulejcunia taxmanica, Gott . — Leaves ovate, slightly 
concave, little imbricate, 0.6 mm., apex obtuse; cells 18 
ft. ; lobule l-3rd size of leaf, ovate, apex obliquely trun- 
cate, angle apiculate, carina deeply arcuate, outer surface 
of cells of leaf convex; underleaves 2-3 times as broad as 
stem, bilobed to the middle, lobes narrow, triangular, 
obtuse. 

Common in woods. 

Eulejcunia cuxpidixli pula, St . — Leaves pallid green, 
contiguous, ovate, nearly hat, 0.5 mm., obtuse; cells 18 p . ; 
lobule l-3rd as large as leaf, broadly ovate-triangular, 
carina strongly arcuate, apex emarginate, angle very 
acute ; underleaves half as large as the leaf, deeply bifid, 
sinus obtuse, lobes narrow lanceolate, acute. 

West Coast. 

East Australia. 

Eulejeunia drummondi , TayL — Leaves crowded, 
brownish, ovate, concave, obtuse, 0.9 mm.; cells 27 pi.; 
trigones rather large ; lobule l-3rd as large as the leaf, 
ovate-oblong, apex obliquely truncate, angle acute, free, 
margin irregular with protruding cells. Underleaves very 
large, 0.7 mm. diameter, nearly orbiculai', bilobed to the 
middle, lobes broadly triangular, obtuse, 

Near Latrobe. 

West Australia. 

Cheilolejeunia, Spruce. 

Medium size. Leaves imbricate, plan© oi recurved, 
obtuse or rotund, often asymmetric; lobule ovate or oblong, 
truncate, angle acute ; underleaves rather large obovate* to 
rotund, deeply bifid. Perianth obovate compressed, 5 
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plicate, ventral plait narrow, long, decurrent, dorsal plait 
commonly obsolete. 

Not "differing from Eidejeunia in any positive cnarac- 
tcr. The two Tasmanian species may be distinguished by 
the decurrent base of the lobule, the asymmetric leave®, 
and the obovate underleaves. 

Cheitolejciuiia yunniana ((/oft.), St . — Dull dark to 
light livid green. Leaves little imbricate divaricate, 0.4 
imn., broadly ovate, asymmetric, obtuse to subacute, the 
apex incurved; lobule l-3rd as large as the leaf, inflated, 
carina slightly arcuate, base decnrrent, angle obtuse ; 
underleaves broadly obovate, hardly twice as broad as the 
stem, shortly bifid, lobes very obtuse, oblong. 

Close to L. patent, Lindt). 

Florentine Valley. West Coast. 

Cheilalejeunia wey month iuna, St . — Pallid green. 
Leaves imbricate, very concave, broadly ovate, obtuse, 
asymmetric, 1 mm., lobule l~3rd as large as the leaf, nar- 
row ovate, carina little arcuate, base cl ©current; under- 
leaves broadly obovate, three times as broad as the stem, 
l-3rd bifid. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. 

Microlejeunia (Spruce) Jack, et St. 

Small, slender, vaguely branched, forming dense mats. 
Leaves small remote, lobule half to' nearly as: large as the 
leaf inflated; underleaves small rotund, deeply bifid. Per- 
ianth pyriform, 5 keeled. 

The genus is very close to Eulejeunia , and often in- 
cluded. 

Microlejeunia primordial it (TayL), St . — Leaves ovate 
obtuse distant patent, 0.2-0. 4 mm. ; lobule half as large as 
the larger leaves, nearly as large as the smaller ones 
strongly inflated; underleaves little broader than the stem 
deeply bifid. 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. Ida Bay. 

New Zealand. S, America. 

Drepanolejeunia (Spr.), Schtffn, 

Plante usually minute. Leave® distant erector-patent, 
lanceolate with an incurved acute apex, margin often den- 
tate; lobule half as long as the leaf or more, ovate in- 
flated; underleaves bifid nearly to the base, lobes acute 
widely spreading. Perianth pyriform, 5 keeled above, 
keels broad, usually armed. 
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Drepanolcjcunia 1 at it am ( Tayl . ), Sf. — Yellow-brow, 
growing amongst moss and other kepatics on bark. Leaves 
lanceolate acute. 0.4 mm., margin crenulate, cells 18 p. ; 
lobule ovate, obtuse, inflated as long as the leaf; 
underleases small, f bifid, one to each alternate leaf. 

Common in forests. 

New Zealand. 

Diplasiolejeunia, Spruce. 

Minute. Leaves small rotund, very obtuse, distant; 
Icbnle nearly as large, very obtnse inflated; underleaves 
double the normal number, that is one to eack leaf, 
bifid to the base, lobes widely spreading, slender. Per- 
ianth pyriform, smooth, 5 keeled above. 

Di plasiolejnuiia ly rati folia (H. ei. T .). St . — Very 
slender, creeping amongst other hepatics, yellow. Leaves 
remote, orbicular, concave, 0.3 mm.; lobule broadly 
oblong, inflated; upper margin bifid. 

Mt. Field. Mt. Hartz. Cradle Mt., etc. 

OKDEP AN T H 0 OE EO T ALE S . 

Gametophyte a decumbent branching dark green, 
membranous or fleshy thallus, with irregular pores on 
the under surface, sometimes also on the upper; cuticu- 
lar cells mostly small, those of the medulla much larger, 
each cell with a single large simple chloroplast. Sporopkyte 
enclosed in a cylindric involucre, filiform, forming spores 
continuously in basipital succession, opening in two 
valves from above downwards, a persistent co-lumnella is 
present; the wall often possesses well-formed stomata. 
Spores globose, variously sculptured on the free surface ; 
rudimentary elators of 1-3 geniculate cells present or in 
few instances perfect spiral elators. 

Anthoceros, L. 

Character sufficiently described above. 


1. Elators long spiral 2 

Elators rudimentary 3 

2. Plant membranous longi^nrus 

Plant fleshy ... carnosus 

3. Spores black echinulate brother i 

Spores yellowish papillate ... ... laevis 
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Anthoceros lungisjtirns, Carr, ct Pears. — Large, fleshy,, 
dark green, forming a. flat, irregular plate, often 5-10 cm. 
diameter, irregularly lobecl, lobes mostly flabelliforni with 
thin irregular margins; in the middle 8-12 cells- thick, 
margin 1-2 cells; surface sometimes with few prominent 
glands, otherwise smooth. Involucre 8-15 mm. long, 
1 mm. diam., fleshy, moulli irregularly lobed. Capsule 
2.54 cm. long. Spores 30 ^ green, verruculoso ; el at, or. s 
flat, spirally coiled, 300 not septate. Wall of capsule 
without stomata- 

Slopes of Mt. Wellington. 

A nfhnceros eanwsus, Sf. — Large, fleshy, livid to dark 
green. Lobes' flabelliforni, numerous,, imbricate- on sur- 
face and margin, 2-6 mm. diam., margin obtuse, very 
irregular, younger portions covered with prominent irre- 
gular glands; 8-10 cells thick. Involucre about 3 mm. 
long, very thick and glandular below, tapering to an 
irregularly oblique apex. Capsule 1-2 cm. Spores and 
edators as in A. long is pirns. 

On rotten wood in forests. 

Anthoceros brother /, St. — Large, often extending to 
5 cm., thin, margin divided into numerous small rotund 
lobes, upper surface with numerous erect plates, surface 
smooth; middle about 5 cells thick, lobes 2-3 cells, cells, 
large, surface smooth. Involucre about 3 mm. long, mem- 
branous; mouth truncate; capsule 1-3 cm., bearing sto- 
mata; spores black, coarsely echinulate, 48 ^ ; elators 
1-3 celled, 50-150 geniculate, but not spiral. 

Kingston. Cole-brook. Patrick s Head. 

ivit. Field, etc. 

Anthoceros laeuis, L . — Dark green, 5-15 mm. diam., 
smooth, divided into broad obovate lobes, margin crenu- 
late; about 8 cells thick in the middle ; margin acute. 
Involucre about 3 mm, long, tapering from, a rather broad 
base; capsule 1-3 cm., bearing stomata; spores greenish- 
yellow, 48 fi., surface papillate; elators 1-3 celled, 50-150 
I**, geniculate not spiral. 

Stephani considers our form to be distinct and names 
it 4, crassus. 

Kingston, Huon-road. 

Cosmopolitan. 
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Acolca, 74 
Aerobolbns, 83 
Adelantlnis, 73 
Alicularia, 83 
A n a s t r opli yll um ; S 7 
Aneura, GO 
Anthoceros, 141 
Aplosia, 81 
Balantiopsis, 127 
Bazzania, 123 
B'lepharostoma, 121 
Calypogeia, 125 
Cephalozia, 107 
Cliandonantlius, 121 
■Cliilolejcunia, 133 
-Chiloscy phus, 101 
Guspiclalula-, 79 
Dipl asole j eunia , 141 
Diplophyllmn, 127 
Drepanolejetmia, 140 
Eulejeomia-, 138 
Fimbriaria, 57 
F ossom bronia, 7 0 • 
Fra! lama, 133 
■Gymnomitrium, 74 
Herbaria, 122 
Jlymenophytum, 67 
Isotacliis, 110 
Jamcftoniella, 80 
Leioscyphus, 107 
Le) eunia, 138 
Lembidium, 119 


Lcpicolea, 122 
Lepidoktena, 126 
Lepidozia, 113 
Leptcsoypluis, 107 
Lopliccolea, 88 
Lu nul aria, 57 
March ant ia, 58 
Marsupidium, 86 
Mastigobryum, 123 
Microlejeimia, 140 
Metzgeria, 65 
Odontoschisma, 107 
Pallavicinius, 68 
Plagiocliila, 74 
Psiloclada, 120 
Radula, 130 
Reboulia, 56 
Riceia, 54 
Ricci ocarpus , 5 5 
Sacco-gyna, S7 
Schisma, 122 
Scliistocliila, 128 
Sphenolobus, 82 
Streplolejeunia, 138 
Symphyogyna, 68 
Symphyomitra, 84 * 
Targionia, 56 
Treubia, 70 
Trichoeolea, 121 
Tvl ini an thus, 84 
Zoopsis, 110 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By Raleigh A. Black. 


(Received 27th July, 1916. Read 21st August, 1916. 
Issued separately 31st August, 1916.) 


Chenopodium cabinatum, R. Br. 

(Keeled Goose-foot.) 

A much-branched strong-smelling glandular-pubescent 
herb; stems usually decumbent at the base, erect or ascend- 
ing above, 6-18 in. long. Leaves on. slender petioles ; blade 
variable in size. in. long or more, oblong-lanceolate to 
oblong or ovate-oblong, obtnse, cuneate at the base, sinuate- 
iobed or pinnatifid, rather thick, both surfaces rough, with 
glandular pubescence. 

Flowers small, very copiously produced, in dense 
glome-rules, occupying almost all the axils, sometimes elon- 
gated into short, leafy spikes. 

Perianth-segments 5, erect, incurved over the fruit, 
more or less glandular-pubescent. Stamen usually 1. 
Utricle small, compressed, erect, the pericarp adherent, to 
the seed.* 

This plant was first discovered by the writer at Buck- 
land, on the East Coast, in the autumn of 1912, and later 
on in that year at Rokeby. It is recorded as indigenous 
to all the States of the Commonwealth, including New 
Zealand and New Caledonia, and, no doubt, it is growing" 
elsewhere in Tasmania, but overlooked on account of its 
resemblance to other members of Chenopodiaccae already 
recorded in “Rodway's Tasmanian Flora,” The plant on 
both occasions was found growing in arable land of a light, 
loamy character, which circumstance would at first incline 
one to the belief that its seed had been introduced origin- 
ally with agricultural seed from one of the other States or 
New Zealand. If this were so, one would naturally ask 
the question : Why is it not extant in our general farm 
lands, seeing that it produces such an abundance of fertile 
seed, exceeding that of C. album, L., and C. mural e, L., 
which are closely related to it, and which are plentiful in 
our cultivated areas, arid waste places? As a rule, for a 

•"Manual of the New Zealand Flora,” by T. F. Cheeseman, F.L.S., 

1 F.Z.S. ' 
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variety of reasons, we do not find many of our native 
plants becoming weeds on arable land, but from this 
plant’s vigorous, and copious seed-producing propensity, 
and being able to withstand, unlike many other native 
plants, the drastic treatment meted out to the soil by 
farm implements, it bids fair to become a healthy rival 
to weeds of Continental origin, that farmers have to con- 
tend with, but, being an annual, it calls for no alarm, 
because rotation of crops and thorough and systematic cul- 
tivation should effectually dislodge it. 

C'arbx bichenoviana, Booth 

This sedge was found by the writer in a damp situar 
tion, near the pinnacle of Mt. Direction, in the proximity 
of Bisdon, during the early summer of 1911. Mr. Bodway 
included the description thereof in his ‘Tasmanian Flora/' 
but added the footnote “Inserted from record only. Doubt- 
ful/' The finding of this specimen will now remove the 
doubt. 
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A NEW TASMANIAN BUTTERFLY AND A LIST 
OF THE KNOWN TASMANIAN SPECIES. 

By G. H. Hardy. 

(Received 14tb. August, 1916. Read 21st August, 1916. 

Issued separately Cist August, 1916.) 

Oreixenica flynni, sp. nov. 

Female. Black-brown. Forewing with tl\ree basal 
spots (consisting of two large spots in the cell, the second 
'being confluent with the third, situated at the base of 
area la.), and a band of irregular discal spots uniformly 
distant from the basal spots, gold-brown. A band of ir- 
regular subapical spots reaching to vein 3, containing two 
unequal black ocelli, red-brown, ancl a series of small sub- 
terminal spots, gold-brown. Hindwing with a series of 
basal and subterminal spots, gold-brown; discal spots goli- 
hrown, and some suffused with red-brown, and a subtorn al 
ocellus black. 

Underside; forewing as in 0. orichora , but a smaller 
second ocellus is present, and the whitish subterminal spots 
are smaller. Hindwing differs from G. orichora only by the 
smaller whitish spots, and the slightly smaller subapical 
and subtornal ocelli. 

The species is undoubtedly a Tasipanian race of 0. 
orichora from Victoria, and New South Wales, from which 
the female differs chiefly in the forewing, having the space 
between the basal spots and discal spots uniformly wide. 
Width across wings 29 mm. 

Hab. Cradle Mountain, Tasmania., 3,000ft. 1 speci- 

men taken by Prof. T. T. Flynn. Cfxristmas, 1915. 

In the same locality Prof. Flynn also took Keomenim 
leprea (He wit.) and Argynmna taxmanica ( Lt/el ! ), the 
first being previously only known from Mt. Wellington, 
and the latter from the West Coast. 

The following list contains all the Butterflies known 
to occur in Tasmania. Anaphaeis teutonia is a casual 
visitor to the island, and has been take;n by Mr , F, M. 
Littler. There are also specimens, evidently caught in 
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Tasmania, inferior in condition, in the Museum collec- 
tion. 

Neolucia maihewi (Misk.) occurs in Flinders Island, 
and has not been met with in Tasmania proper. 


Nymphalidae 

Danainae 

Danaida 

petilia Stoll. 

Satyrinae 
Nesoxenica 
leprea Hewit. 
elia W. and L. 
Heteronympha 
salazar Fruh. 
philerope Bois. 
cor dace Flub. 

Argynnina 

liobart-ia Westw. 
tasmanica Lyell. 
Oreixenica 

lathoniella Westw. 
laranda W. and L. 
flynni sp. nov. 
Xenica. 

klugi G-uer. 

Nymph alinae 
Precis 

villida Fab. 
Pyrameis 
kershawi McCoy, 
itea Fab. 

Lycaenidae 

Lycaeninae 
Caudal ides 
acasta Cox. 

Zizina 

labradus Godt. 


Neolucia 

agricola Westw. 
insnlana. W. and L. 
hobartensis Misk. 
mathewi Misk. 

Luciinae 

Paralucia 

aurifer Blanch. 
Pse.ndalmenus 
clilorinda Blanch. 

Pieridae 

Anaphaeis 
teutoni a. Fab. 

Papilionidae 

Papilio 

macleayanus Leach, 

Hesperidae 

Trapezitinae 

Trapezites 

glaucus W. and L. 
Anisynta 

tasmanica Misk. 
Hesperilla 
idothea Misk. 
chaostola Mevr. 
donnysa Hewit. 
cyclospila M. & L. 
Motasingha 

dominula Ploctz. 

Ebynninae 
Taractrocera 
papyria Bios. 
Padraona 

lascivia Posen, 
llavovittata Latr. 
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THE DIPT Ell A -BRA GEY CERA OE TASMANIA. 

Part III. Families Asilidm . , Bom by lid At, Empidai 
Dolichopodidm . , <£• Rmoridje. 

By Arthur White. 

(Read 14th Aug, 1916. Issued separately 30th Nov., 1916.) 
Family VII. -ASILIME. 

This family comprises the well-known and universally 
distributed “Robber Flies/ 5 so called on account of their 
predaceous habits. The species are of medium or large 
size, the head attached to the thorax by a slender neck; 
front excavated between the eyes, which are separated 
in both sexes; thorax with well-developed bristles 1 .; wings 
with the- normal venation of the Brachycera, posterior cells 
five in number, the three basal cells always long. 

The Asilidct are strongly-built predaceous flies, attack- 
ing insects of widely differing orders. I have seen a 
specimen of Asilus alcetus having as its prey, a dragonfly 
very much larger than itself. In Tasmania the species 
are only of moderate size, but on the mainland of Australia 
some very large species occur, one of these — Phellus glaucus 
— being one of the largest known diptera. 

The AsiVulm are divided into four subfamilies, which 
are distinguished as follows : — 

1. “Marginal cell open, or if just closed then the 

radial vein sharply curved up at its end so as 
to form a blunt end to the marginal cell. 55 (Ver- 
rall) 2 

“Marginal cell closed, and with a short petiole, 
the subcostal and radial veins meeting at an 
almost equal curve.” (Verrall) c 3f 

2. Alula and hind-angle of wing missing; tarsal 

claws very long ; abdomen extremely narrow and 
greatly elongated Leptogastemse 

Alula and hind-angle of wing usually present; 
tarsal claws short ; abdomen not extremely nar- 
row, and only moderately elongated. Dasypogoninse 

3. Third antennal joint with an arista. Asilinse 

t antennal joint without either style or arista 

A/r//' Laphrinse 
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Subfamily Leptogastrinse. 

This subfamily, which is nearly allied to the Dasyyo- 
f/onince, is represented in the Australian Region by the 
single genus Leptog aster. 

27. Leptogaster, Meig. 

(' Gonype -s 3ja.tr.) 

Extremely slender elongated flies, with long hind legs, 
and greatly elongated tarsal claws. 

Head wider than the thorax. Antennae placed high, 
making the front short, the first and second joints very 
short, and of about equal length, the third longer than 
the first two together, and terminated by an arista-like 
style. Moustache scanty, face long, and broader than 
the front. Thorax somewhat arched and nearly bare; 
two- presutural and two supraalar bristles present. Abdo- 
men very long and thin. Legs long and thin, the hind 
pair much elongated ; tarsal claws greatly enlarged. 
Wing small, and always shorter than the abdomen, the 
hind-angle quite sloped away, and the alula wanting. 

The species belonging to this genus are, -with the pos- 
sible exception of the genus Neoitamu*, the most diffi- 
cult to identify of any of the Australian Asilidse. The 
different species resemble one another very closely, and 
further difficulty is caused by the different appearance of 
the two sexes, the female being usually very much the 
larger. After examining a considerable number of species 
from different parts of Australia, I have come to the con- 
clusion that some of the characters usually relied upon for 
distinguishing the different species are really of little 
value. This applies particularly to the colouring of the 
thorax and the position of the cross-vein closing the second 
basal cell, characters that vary very much in the same 
species 1 . The only characters that seem to me of general 
use are the colouring of the legs, the relative length of 
the wings, and the shape of the second submarginal cell 
(the space enclosed within the cubital fork), which may 
be either slightly contracted towards the wing margin 
or else wide open without any sign of contraction. In a 
former paper, “New Australian Asilidse” (Pap. and Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Tasm., 1913), I gave a table of the various 
known Australian species-. Since then I have had the 
opportunity of examining Walker's type of L. pedanius 
in the British Museum collection, which Miss Ricardo 
statesi is the same species as Macquart’s L. geniculata , and 
I find that this species is apparently identical with L. 
antipod a, Bigot. The specie®, therefore, given in my list 
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as L. antipod a should he L. geniculata (which name has 
priority), whilst that given as L. geniculata is a new species, 
which I now describe under the name L . autumnalis. 

This makes the Tasmanian species at present distin- 
guished live in number. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Leptag aster. 

1. Hind femora banded; second submarginal cell 

slightly contracted at wing margin. 

Geniculata, Macq. 

Hind femora, not banded; second submarginal 
cell not in the slightest contracted at wing mar- 
gin. 2 

2. Face, front, back of head, thorax and abdomen 

entirely black Atjtumnalis, Sp. nov. 

Colouration not entirely black. 3 

3. Hind femora bright orange; wings short. 

iEsTiVA, White. 

Hind femora brown. 4. 

4. Yery small species; length of wing 9 5.5-6 mm. 

Always clear. Vernalis, White. 

Large species; length of wing 9 9 - 10 mm., usually 
smoky. Fumipennis, White. 

Leptogaster geniculata, Macq. 

Syn. Leptogaster pedamus , Walk. 

L. anti/poda, Bigot. 

Face and front white; thorax brown; abdomen, brown 
or grey; legs fawn-coloured, the posterior femora with a 
dark brown band ; wings with the second sub-marginal 
cell slightly contracted towards the wing margin. 

Length. Male, 8 mm.; female, 10 mm. 

Length of wing. Male, 5 mm. ; female, 7 mm. 

Hab. South Bridgewater. (Also in Victoria and New 
South Wales). 

Female . Face and front white; moustache white, 
scanty. Eyes closely approximated. Back of head grey. 
Antenna; with the first two joints dark reddish, third 
black. 'Thorax brown, indistinctly striped. Abdomen 
brown, with pale segmentations, practically bare. Legs 
fawn-coloured, with knees 1 very narrowly black; posterior 
femora indistinctly banded with brown, and posterior 
tibiae with apex dark brown; tarsi dark brown, with first 
joint white at the base. Wings shining, tinged 1 with 
brown, the second sub-marginal cell slightly contracted 
towards the wing margin. 
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Male. No specimen of the male is at present known 
from Tasmania, so I take the following' particulars from 
a ’New South Wales specimen, kindly sent m© by Dr. 
Ferguson. It differs from the female in its smaller size 
and darker hind femora, the brown band occupying al- 
most the whole surface, leaving merely a fawn-coloured 
ring towards the apex; the thorax is duller and darker, 
the abdomen grey instead of brown, and the wings com- 
pletely hyaline ; genitalia large, with thin white apical 
hairsi, and longer black hairs on either side. 

This species may be recognised without much difficulty 
by the banded posterior femora, and by the second sub- 
marginal cell being slightly contracted towards the wing 
margin, instead of being absolutely wide open, without 
the slightest sign of any contraction, as in the other 
species. 

Of this species I took a single example in the hills at 
South Bridgewater on January 19, 1912. It seems to 
occur much more commonly in Victoria and New South 
Wales. 


Leptogaster jestiva, White. 

Thorax and abdomen olive, the former indistinctly 
striped, all femora bright orange with black knees. 

Length. Male*, 10.5 mm. ; female, 13.5 mm. 

Length of wing. Male, 6 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. 

Male. Face white, moustache white, scanty. Antenme 
black. Front pale yellowish. Thorax olive, faintly striped, 
the* sides pale grey. Abdomen olive ; first segment with 
a few white bristles on each side. Legs with all femora 
orange, the posterior pair whitish at the base; knees 
black ; anterior and middle tibiae orange, posterior 
tibi&e brown, pale at base, and becoming gradually darker 
towards the apex, and beaiing a few white bristles; tarsi 
black, the first joint with basal threerfourths white. Wings 
very short, clear, with black veins. 

Female resembles the male, but is larger; the abdo- 
men has sides and segmentations grey, the grey colour 
encroaching on the second and third segments, in which 
the olive colour is reduced to a dorsal stripe, narrow 
above and broader below. 

* L. cestiva is distinguished from all the other Tasmanian 
species by its bright orange instead of fawn-coloured 
femora, also from all the species except L. vernalis by its 
very small, short wings. 
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This species occurs somewhat sparingly amongst long 
grass on greenstone hills. My dates range from January 
12 to February 1. 

Leptogaster vernalis, White. 

A very small, delicate species, with short wings. Thorax 
brown or grey, striped or unstriped ; abdomen black or 
brown; legs brown, with has© of posterior femora and 
tibiae whitish. 

Length. Male, 7.5 - 8 mm. ; female', 9-10.5 mm. 

Length of wing. Female*, 5.5-6 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. 

Male. Face and moustache white. Antennae black. 
Front pale yellowish. Thorax brownish, with one median 
and two lateral broad brown stripes, which occupy the 
greater part of the- dorsal surface ; sides 1 and scutellum 
pale grey. Abdomen black, with segmentations! indistinctly 
paler ; the first segment with a few white bristles on 
each side. Legs brown, with knee© darkened ; posterior 
femora and tibiae whitish at the base, the latter with 
■ white bristles 1 .; tarsi with basal half of first joint white, 
remainder brown. Wings very short, clear, veins black. 

Female much larger than the male. Thorax brown, 
indistinctly striped. Abdomen dark olive-brown. 

This specie© agrees with L . (estiva in having very small 
short wings, hut is distinguished from that species by 
the brown instead of bright orange femora, and by its 
smaller size. From the other Tasmanian species it ist dis- 
tinguished by its very small short wings and small size. 
It most closely resembles clear-winged specimens of 
L . f umipennh , but in case of doubt the small short wings 
distinguish it. 

L. vernal is occurs somewhat sparingly amongst long 
grass or settled on low vegetation. My dates range from 
November 9 to January 12. 

Leptogaster fumipennis, White. 

A large robust species. Thorax brown with, usually, 
three broad brown longitudinal stripes ; abdomen black, 
with sides and segmentations 1 grey; femora very dark 
brown; wings large, veins very conspicuous, and usually 
suffused with brown round the small cross-vein. 

Length. Male, 12 mm. ; female, 13-15 ran 

Length of wing. Female, 9-10 mm, 
v 1 ’' 1 :$£abv Generally distributed. (Also in Victoria and 
i ■ NW; ; South : W ales) . * ■ 
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Female. Face yellow or yellowish white ; moustache 
white ; back of head with a row of stiff black bristles. 
Antennae black. Thorax brown, with, usually, three 
very broad, shining, dark brown stripes ; sides grey ; 
scut ©Hum covered with grey tomentum. Abdomen un- 
usually robust, olive-black, with sides, shoulders of seg- 
ments, and segmentations grey ; first segment with, usually, 
four black bristles on each side, and a few white hairs. 
Legs dark brown, with knees black ; posterior tibiae 
whitish ait base, with black and white bristles, which vary 
considerably in different individuals; tarsi black, the first 
joint with basal tliree-fourths yellowish. Wings large, 
veins very conspicuous, the region surrounding the small 
cross-vein usually suffused with brown. 

Male is much rarer than the female. The few specimens 
that I have seen are considerably smaller in size, and have 
the wings smaller and more smoky in appearance. 

Variation. Although this species has typically smoky 
wings, yet specimens may be meit with in which the wings 
are perfectly clear; these may represent a distinct species, 
but I am unable to find any satisfactory distinction. 
Some specimens have the thorax unstriped. In Victoria 
I have taken a specimen, probably belougiing to this 
species, which is only 11 mm. in length, has the thorax 
olive-brown, and the wings clear. From New South 
Wales, however, Dr. Ferguso-n has kindly sent me three 
specimens for examination, which are quite typical. 

This species in typical specimens may be easily identi- 
fied by the smoky wings and large robust size ; in smaller 
specimens with clear wings, however, identification is not 
so easy, and it is necessary to rely on negative characters. 
From L . geniculata it may be distinguished by the un- 
handed hind femora; from L. (estiva by the dark brown 
instead of orange, femora; from L. vernal is by the longer 
wings and larger size; and from L. autumnal is by the 
darker femora, lighter thorax and abdomen, and larger 
size. 

L. fumipennis occurs commonly in the bush, and seems 
t(r be generally distributed. The female is the sex usually 
met with. My dates range from November 18 to Janu- 
ary 18. 


Leptogaster autumnalis. Sp. nov. 

Face, front, back of head, thorax and abdomen black, 
without any sign of lighter colouration; femora and tibiae 
fawn-colour, with knees black, the posterior femora with a 
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black longitudinal stripe, extending from the base to' the 
apex, on each side; wings of medium length and always 
clear. 

Length. Female, 10 mm. 

Length of wing. Female, 7 mm. 

Female. Face, front, and antennae black. Moustache 
white, scanty. Back of head, thorax, and abdomen black, 
without any sign of lighter colouration. Legs with femora 
and tibiae fawn-coloured, the posterior femora with a 
black longitudinal stripe on each side, extending from, the 
base to the apex, that on the outer side being the broader. 
(In L. geniculafa the dark marking on the hind femora, 
consists of a circular band or ring.) Posterior tibiae not 
conspicuously paler at the base; tarsi with first joint 
white, remaining joints brown, with apices of all joints 
black. Wings of medium length, always perfectly clear; 
halteresi dull brown. 

This species may be recognised without much difficulty 
by its uniform black colouration. It is an insect of the 
late summer and autumn, and probably does not appear 
on the wing until the other species of Leptog aster are 
over. I have only met with it in the bush at Bagdad,, 
where it frequents low vegetation. My dates range from 
February 13 to March 2. 

Subfamily Dasypogoninse. 

This subfamily is numerously represented on the main- 
land of Australia, but in Tasmania only five genera are 
known to occur. In all these genera the marginal cell 
of the wings is completely open. 

Table of the Tasmanian Genera of Dasypoc/onincc, 

1 Abdomen constricted at the base; antennse with 

no very distinct terminal style. 2 

Abdomen not constricted at the base ; antenn.se 
with a distinct terminal style. 4 

2. Small humpbacked species with bright red thorax. 

0 a b a s a, Mactp 

Larger species, not humpbacked, and thorax not red 3- 

3. Antennae about the same length as head, the third 

joint hardly broadened. 

Brack yr rhopal a, Macq. 
Antennse four times the length of head, the third 
joint conspicuously broadened. 

, L ry the op o g o n, White. 
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4. Four tli posterior cell closed at some distance above 
the wing margin; wings very short. 

Bathypogon, Loew- 

Fourth posterior cell open ; wings long. 

Stenopogon, Loew. 

28. Cab asa, Walk. 

Small, humpbacked species, with red thorax, and wings 
partly or altogether black. 

Antennae a little long r than the head, the first joint 
rather longer than the second, the third strap-shaped, 
about twice the length of the first two joints together, and 
terminating bluntly without any style or arista. Thorax 
extremely gibbons. Abdomen a little constricted at the 
base. Legs rather slender, with a few thin bristles. Wings 
large, the four posterior cells all wide open. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Gabasa . 

1. Thorax red; abdomen violet-black or greenish- 

black. 2 

2. Wings entirely black. Pulchella, Macq. 

Wings with basal half black, apical half hyaline. 

Rubrithorax, Macq. 

Cabasa pulchella, Macq. 

Syn. Cabasa rufithorax , Walk. 

Thorax red; abdomen violet-black or greenish-black;' 
wings entirely brownish-black. 

Length. Male and female, 6-9 mm. 

’Hab. Generally distributed. (Also in Victoria and 
Queensland.) 

Male and Female. Face black, with white tomentum at 
sides. Moustache, antennae and front black. Thorax red, 
with a black anterior dorsal stripe, and small black spots 
on shoulders and at base of wings ; scutellum black. 
Abdomen violet-black or greenish-black, with segmentations 
marked at the sides with white. Legs black. Wings en- 
tirely brownish-black. 

This species may be easily recognised by its hump- 
backed shape, red thorax, and wholly black wings. It 
is not common, but seems to* be widely distributed in the 
Tasmanian bush. My dates range from January 11 to 
February 15. 

Cabasa rubrithorax, Macq. 

Syn. JDasypogon venno , Walk. 

Thorax red ; abdomen violet-black or greenish-black ; 
wings with basal half black, apical half hyaline. 

Length. Male, 6 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad. 
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Male. Facie and front black, with grey tomentum ; 
moustache yellowish. Thorax red, with a black anterior 
dorsal stripe, and small black spots on shoulders and at 
base of wings! ; scutellnm black. Abdomen violet-black 
or greenish-black, with a little white pubescence at sides. 
Legs black, Wings with the basal half brownish-black, 
the apical half hyaline. 

This species is at once distinguished from, 0. pulchella 
by the wings having only the basal half black, instead 
of being entirely black. 

G. rubritJiorax appears to be- generally rare. I have 
personally only come across a single specimen, which oc- 
curred in the bush at Bagdad on February 13, 1913. 

29. Brachyrehopala, Macq. 

Antennae about the same length or a little longer than 
the head; abdomen club-shaped; wings either hyaline 
or partly brown or black ; anterior tibiae with a terminal 
curved spine. 

Antennae with the first joint rather longer than the 
second, the third slightly longer than the first two joints 
together, and provided with a. very small style. Thorax 
not gibbous (which distinguishes the genus from Gabam) 
and without a stout spine on each side (which distin- 
guishes it from Chry sopor/ on). Abdomen club-shaped, but 
differing much in shape in the different species. Legs 
with scattered bristles, the anterior tibiae with a terminal 
curved spine, which is sometimes obscure. Wings with 
the four posterior cells and anal cell open, either hyaline, 
or more general! y with brown or black markings. 

Of this genus seven or eight species are known to occur 
in the Australian region, four of which are found in Tas- 
mania, 

Table of the. Tasmanian Specks of Bra chyrrh opa. hi . 

J, Wings clear; abdomen and legs red. Nitidus, Macq. 

Wings partly brown. 2 

2. Wings brown on fore border, remainder hyaline. 

Limbipennis, Macq. 

"Wings brownish, hyalin© in centre. 

Fenestrata, Macq. 

Wings with basal half brown, apical half hyaline. 

Euficoenis, Macq. 

Brachyrrhopala nitidus, Macq. 

Wings clear; thorax black; abdomen and legs red. 

Length. Male and female, 14-18 mm. 

BAb. Bagdad Valley; Mount Arthur. 
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Male and female. Pace covered witli bright yellow 
tomentum; moustache consisting of a few long, yellow, 
bristle-like hairs. Antennae red. Thorax black, the 
sides yellow, with yellow bristles. Abdomen dark reddish, 
unusually slender, and hardly club-shaped. Legs entirely 
red, with jiale red bristles. Wings large, hyaline, with a 
yellow tinge towards the costal margin. 

This species may be met with in March, flying in the 
bright sunshine with great rapidity, bait seems to be 
generally uncommon. 

Brachyrrhopala limbipennis, Macq. 

Syn. Brachyrrhopala maculinervis , Macq. 

Bio Ctrl a. tasmanlce, Walk. 

Wings with fore border dark brown, remainder hyaline ; 
thorax black; abdomen reddish-black ; legs red or black, 
the base of tibke usually yellow. A variable species, both 
as regards size and colouration. 

Length. Male and female, 12-20 mm. 

liab. Generally distributed. (Also in Victoria and 
Queensland.) 

Male, and female. Pace covered with yellow tomentum, 
and bearing two black stripes, which are joined above. 
Moustache rather bushy, yellow. Antennae reddish-black, 
the third joint usually the darkest. Front and thorax 
black. Abdomen reddish-black, the ’third and fourth seg- 
ments witli narrow pale yellow hind margins. Legs with 
femora and tibiae reddish-black, the tibiae usually with the 
base yellow; tarsi red or black; bristles of legs black. 
Wings large, the fore border deep brown, carried down 
centrally (at the base of the discal cell) in the form of a 
black spot; remainder of wing hyaline. 

Variation. An unusually small male taken at Manga- 
lore on October 18, 1914, has a rounded black spot on the 
face, instead of two black stripes, third joint of antennas 
light red, and legs light red with femora black below. 

This species is easily recognised by the dark fore border 
of the wings. It may be met with commonly frequenting 
flowers in the bush, and seems to be generally distributed. 
My dates range from October 18 to December 26. 

Brachyrrhopala fenestrata, Macq. 

Syn. Codula fenestrata , Macq. 

Brachyrrhopala victories , Boder. 

Wings brown, with a hyaline spot in centre, thorax 
black; scutellum red; abdomen a rounded club-shape, 
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black, with yellow bands on the second, third, sixth, and 
seventh segments. 

Length. Male and female, 10 mm. 

Hab. Generally distributed. (Also in Victoria.) 

Male and female. Face black, with yellowish-grey 
tomentum at sides; moustache yellow. Antennas red. 
Front black. Thorax considerably arched, brownish- 
black, with long white hairs; scutellum red. Abdomen 
short, a rounded club-shape (instead of a lengthened club- 
shape as in B. nit id us and B. limbipennU), black, with 
yellow bands on posterior margins of the second, third, 
sixth, and seventh segments. Legs with femora black on 
basal half, red on apical half; tibiae red, with apex black; 
tarsi black ; femora and tibiae with a few small black and 
red bristles. Wings short, brown, darkest along the costal 
margin, the diseal cell and basal half of first posterior cell 
hyaline. 

This species may be easily recognised by the brownish 
wings, with a hyaline spot in centre, and the short abdo- 
men of a rounded club-shape. It seems to be generally 
distributed in the Tasmanian bush, but is not common., 
My dates range from January 4 to March 3. 

B. fenestrata differs so much from B. nit Idas and B . 
Umbipennis in the shape ‘of the abdomen and much shorter 
wings 1 that it might well be made the type of a new genus. 
It seems to* be nearly ’allied to the genus Godula , but differs 
in having a curved terminal spine on the anterior tibiae; 
this character, however, in some specimens is difficult to 
make out, and I am somewhat doubtful of its value as- 
a generic character. 

Brachyrrhopala ruficornis, Macq. 

This species is unknown to me, and I take the following 
particulars from Miss Ricardo’s description. 

Wings with the basal half brown, apical half hyaline; 
thorax and abdomen black, the latter with yellow bands ; 
antennas and legs red. 

Length, 6mm. 

Hab. Tasmania and Queensland. 

Face black, with white tomentum; moustache white. 
Front black. Antennae red, a little brown at the apex. 
Thorax black, with scanty yellow tomentum; scutellum 
testaceous. Abdomen black, with yellow bands. Legs red, 
the anterior half of posterior femora and base of inter- 
mediate pair black; anterior tarsi black. Wings with 
basal half reddish-brown, apical half hyaline. 
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30. Erytheopogon, White. (Fig. 26.) 

Antennae about four times the length of the head, the 
third joint conspicuously broadened; abdomen long and 
club-shaped, much constricted towards the base; wings 
large, with all the posterior cells and the anal cell open. 

Face long and fiat, descending in a straight line from 
the antennae to the moustache, the latter very small, and 
confined to the oral margin. Antennae placed extremely 
high, projecting horizontally forwards in a line with, the 
vertex, about four times the length of the head, the first 
joint twice the length of the second, the third three times 
the length of the first and second together, much broader 
than either of them, and terminated by a rounded tip, 
which seems somewhat separated from the rest of the 
joint, although it does not form a distinct style. Thorax 
with shoulders produced into prominent tubercles. Abdo- 
men long and club-shaped, much constricted towards the 
base. Legs with femora practically bare ; tibiae with a 
few bristles, the anterior pair with a small and incon- 
spicuous apical curved spine. Wings large, with all the 
posterior cells and anal cell open. 

This- genus is nearly allied to Brachyrrhopalay but is dis- 
tinguished by the very much longer antennae. Only one 
species is at present known. 

Erytheopogon ichneumoniformis, White. (Fig. 26.) 

Thorax black ; abdomen with basal half red, apical half 
reddish-black, fourth segment with a white tomentose 
spot on either side; legs yellowish-red; antennse with the 
first two joints red, third black. 

Length. Male, 15 mm.; female, 13-17 mm. 

Hab. Southern and northern Tasmania, also in Victoria. 



Fig. 26. Head of Erythrojpogon ichneumoniformis . 

Male. Face red-brown, with a few scattered white 
Lairs; moustache composed of a few pale golden bristles. 
Front black. Antennse with the first two joints red, 
third black. Thorax black, without bristles, but with a 
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little whit© pubescence at sides, especially posteriorly; 
scutelluni red-brown without either bristles or pubescence. 
Abdomen with the three first segments red, remaining seg- 
ments reddish-black. Legs yellowish-red, the posterior 
pair slightly the darkest; posterior tibiae with white 
bristles. Wings yellow-brown, with all the posterior cells 
and anal cell open, though the fourth posterior is 
slightly, and the anal considerably, contracted on the 
wing margin. 

Female resembles the ma 7 e very closely, but the thorax 
is slightly browner, and the fourth abdominal segment 
bears a white tomentose spot on each side. 

Variation. A male bred by Mr. Spry from material 
obtained at Fern Tree Gully, Victoria, is only 11 mm. in 
length, and has the wings with basal two-thirds bright 
golden yellow, apical third hyaline. 

E. ichntnmonl formlx is widely distributed in the Tas- 
manian bush, where it may be found resting on low vege- 
tation, but it is by no means a common species. My dates 
range from February 9 to March 3. 

31. Bathypogon, Loew. (Fig. 27.) 

Abdomen longer than the wings, not constricted at the 
base; wings very short, the fourth posterior cell closed at 
some distance above the wing margin, the vein closing it 
almost in a line with that closing the diseal cell. 

Face with a large centre tubercle, which is covered with 
a large bushy moustache, reaching almost to the antennas. 
Antennae a little longer than the head, the first joint about 
twice the length of the second, the third about twice the 
length of the first and second together, and terminated by a 
distinct pointed style. Thorax rather long, very bristly 
pO'Steriorh/ ; scutellum with marginal bristles. Abdomen 
long and fairly stout, not* in the least club-shaped or in 
any way constricted at the base, the sides either bare or 
with short bristly hairs*; genitalia of male large and pro- 
minent. Legs stout and bearing long bristles. Wings 
remarkably short ; the fourth posterior cell closed at some 
distance above the wing margin, the vein closing it almost 
in a line with that closing the discal cell; the other pos- 
terior cells open ; anal cell closed. 

The species belonging to this genust occur settled on the 
grpund in dry situations. I have noticed a specimen of 
B. hrachypterus having as its prey a moth as long as itself. 
In Tasmania two species are known to occur. 
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Table of the Tasmanian Species of Bathypogon. 

1. Moustache yellow; .antennae entirely black; 

bristles of thorax, scutellum, and tibiae yellow. 

Brachypterus, Macq. 

2. Moustache white; first joint of antennae red; 

bristles of thorax, scutellum, and tibiae black. (A 
blacker and more slender species.) 

Ftgrinus, Ricardo.. 

Bathypogon brachypterus, Macq. 

Moustache yellow; antennae entirely black; thorax 
deep brown, whitish at sides; abdomen deep brown, with 
bright golden -yellow pubescence; femora black above, red 
beneath ; tibiae black or red ; bristles of thorax, scutellum,. 
and tibiae, yellow. 

Length. Male and female, 18-20 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 



Male and female , Face and front yellowish-grev; 
moustache either wholly yellow or black above and yellow 
below. Antenna} black. Thorax deep brown, with one 
hroacl or two narrow anterior dark brown stripes; sides 
and two short posterior stripes yellowish-white; posterior 
bristles long, yellow; bristles of scutellum yellow. Abdo- 
men deep brown, with golden-yellow pubescence, which is 
longest on the posterior outer margins of each segment. 
Legs with femora black above, red beneath, covered with 
dense, long, yellowish- white hairs ; tibiae reel or black, 
ccvere*d with yellowish pubescence, and bearing long yel- 
low bristles. Wings varying in tint from light grey to 
yellow-brown. 

This species somewhat resembles B. nigrinus, but is a 
more robust and more brightly coloured species; the- 
moustache is bright yellow instead of white, and the bristles 
on the thorax, scutellum, and tibiae are yellow instead of 
black. 

B. brachypterus occurs commonly at Mangalore, and 
though apparently local, is probably widely distributed in 
Tasmania. It also occurs in Victoria, Few South Wales. 
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And Queensland. My dates range from January 4 to 
February 15. 

Bathypogon nigrinus, Ricardo. 

Moustache white, with a few black bristles above; an- 
tennae with first joint red, second and third black ; thorax 
deep brown, white at sides; abdomen brownisli-black; 
femora black above, red beneath ; tibiae reddish ; bristles 
vox thorax, scutellum, and tibiae black. 

Length. Male and female, 13-18 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male and female. Face reddish, covered with white’ 
tomentum ; front brown. An ten me with first joint red, 
.second and third black. Thorax deep brown, indistinctly 
.striped, the sides white ; bristles and bristles of scutellum 
black. Abdomen brownish- black, almost bare, but with 
,a little depressed yellowish-white pubescence. Legs with 
femora black above, red beneath, bearing sparse white 
pubescence; anterior tibise red, posterior black, bristles 
Hack, but with a few white bristles at extreme apex; tarsi 
black. Wings hyaline or tinged with brown, particularly 
at apex. * 

Variation. Tasmanian specimens show little variation, 
but a female from Victoria, lias the tibise yellow-brown. 

This is a more slender and generally blacker species than 
B. brachypterus. It may be recognised at once- by the 
bristles of the thorax, scutellum, and tibiae being black 
instead of yellow, and by the first antennal joint being 
red instead of black. 

B . nigrinus may be met with settled on the ground in 
•sandy places. It occurs sparingly during the month of 
January. 

32. Stenopogon, Loew. 

,(< Gonioscxlis , Sckin.) 

Face very narrow; abdomen much elongated, but not 
•constricted at the base; wings large, the fourth posterior 
cell open. 

Face very narrow, the narrowest part being at the 
base of the antennae ; moustache long and bushy. Antennse 
a little longer than the jhead, the first joint about twice 
the length of the second, the third about equal in length 
to the first two together, and provided with a short 
blunt style. Thorax long and hairy, with lateral and 
posterior bristles; scutellum with weak marginal bristle®. 
Abdomen greatly elongated, and, in dried specimens, much 
; compressed laterally, but not constricted at the base. Legs 
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powerful ; femora and tibiae with numerous strong bristles. 
Wings large and broad, either hyaline 1 or tinted with brown 
or yellow, but without any definite markings ; first pos- 
terior cell (in Australian species) wide open ; fourth 
posterior cell open, but constricted on the wing margin ; 
anal cell closed on the wing margin or very slightly open. 

The species belonging to this genus, like those of 
Bathy pagan , are strong, predaceous insects ; their habits, 
however, are somewhat different, as, instead of settling on 
the ground, they frequent low vegetation. I have noticed 
a specimen of S. elongatus having as its prey a specimen 
of the March Fly, Tabanus microdonta . 

Ste.no pagan is represented in Tasmania by the single 
species 8 . elongatus , which also occurs commonly on the 
A ustral i an main 1 and . 

Stenopogon elongatus, Macq. 

Syn. Dasy pagan flavifacies , Macq. 

D . digentia, Walk. 

1). lanatus, Walk. 

D . thalpius , Walk. 

I). agave , Walk. 

Stenopogon fr at emus, Bigot. 

The above synonymy is given on the authority of Miss 
Ricardo, who has examined both Walker's and Macqu art’s 
types. 

Moustache bright yellow; thorax black, with yellow 
tom en turn at sides; abdomen black, with yellow side 
stripes ; femora red and black or yellow and black ; tibiae 
red or yellow; tarsi black; bristles of femora, tibke, and 
tarsi black ; wings hyaline or tinged with brown. 

Length. Male, 17-23 mm. ; female, 20 - 25 mm. 

Hab, Generally distributed. (Also in Victoria, New 
South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia.) 

Male and female. Face yellow; moustache bright yel- 
low ; beard pale yellow. Antennae black, the first two 
joints with long black hairs. Front black; back of head 
with long black hairs. Thorax black, with yellow tomen- 
fcum on shoulders and at sides; dorsum bearing dense 
black hairs ; bristles at side® yellow ; scut ell mn with a num- 
ber of weak black marginal bristles. Abdomen black, 
shining, with yellow side stripes and pale yellow pube- 
scence. Legs with femora, red and black, or yellow 
and black, the anterior pair with basal two-thirds black, 
fiddle pair with basal third black, posterior pair with 
basal half black, remaining portions of all femora red or 
. ' N 
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yellow; knees black; tibiae varying in colour from light 
yellow to red ; tarsi black ; bristles of femora, tibia;, and 
tarsi black, although a few yellow bristles may sometimes 
be present. Wings hyaline or tinged with brown ; fourth 
posterior cell open, but contracted at the wing margin 
to about half its breadth ; anal cell almost, but not quite, 
closed. 

Variation, A female taken at Bellerivo differs consid- 
erably from the type; the femora are entirely black, the 
bristles of the femora yellow, of the tibiae and tarsi red, 
moustache pale yellow, and t, omentum on thorax, and abdo- 
minal side-stripes, white. This specimen may possibly 
represent a distinct species, but I think that it is probably 
only a variety of iS. elongatitx. 

S. elongate ft is a common insect, and seems, to be distri- 
buted over almost the whole of Australia. It may usually 
be met with settled on low vegetation. My dates range 
from January 1 to February 13. 

Besides the foregoing, the two following species, Doxy pa- 
gan alhonotatus , Macq., and Daxy pagan uigrinits , 
Macq ., originally described from Tasmania, arc stated by 
Miss Bernardo to be of doubtful position. D. alhonotatus is 
described as having a long, slender, black abdomen, with 
white spots at sides of second to fifth segments ; legs red , 
wings hyaline, a little yellowish at base and on fore border. 
Length, 16 mm. D. nigrinus is described as black, the 
fifth and sixth abdominal segments with testaceous seg- 
mentations ; legs red and black ; wings dark brown, with 
base hyaline. Length, 10 mm. 

Subfamily Laphrinse. 

Of this subfamily eight- genera have been recorded from 
the Australian region, but of these only one, Laphria , is 
known to occur in Tasmania. 

33. Lapheia, Meig. 

Large robust flies, usually shining blue-black or violet in 
colour. Moustache large and bushy, and not confined to 
the oral opening ; legs strong and hairy ; anterior tibia; 
without a curved spine at apex ; wings with first posterior 
cell open, fourth posterior cell closed at some distance 
above the wing margin, anal cell closed close to the wing 
margin. 

Face with a distinct facial knob; moustache large and 
bushy. Antennae rather longer than the head, first joint 
about three times the length of the second, third joint 
a little longer than the first and second together, and, in 
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Australian species, somewhat expanded, "but differing in 
shape in each species. Thorax with dense pubescence, 
scutellum with long marginal hairs. Abdomen either long, 
narrow, and almost parallel-sided, or else broad, and 
ovate, with dense lateral pubescence, but with no distinct- 
side bristles except in one mainland species {L. clavata , 
White.) Legs strong and very hairy; femora frequently 
thickened, and hind tibiee conspicuously bowed. Wings 
either hyaline, brown, or grey, but without any distinct 
markings ; first- posterior cell open, fourth closed at some 
distance above wing margin, anal cell closed close to the 
wing margin. 

The species belonging to this genus occur in the bush, 
where they may be found settled on logs or on the leaves 
of shrubs. Three species have- been described from Tas- 
mania, but of one of these (. L . niveifacies) no specimen 
seems to be known. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Laphria . 

1. Colouring of abdomen and tibiae blue-black or 

violet according to the angle of light. 2 

2. Femora entirely violet. Niveifacies, Macq. 

Anterior and middle femora violet, posterior 

femora with basal half orange, apical half violet. 

Telecles, Walk. 

All femora with basal two-thirds orange, apical 
third violet. Eufifemorata, Macq. 

Laphria telecles, Walk. 

Abdomen narrow and almost parallel-sided; colouring 
of thorax, abdomen, and tibiss shining blue-black or violet; 
anterior and middle femora., and apical half of posterior 
femora, bine-black or violet, basal half of posterior femora 
bright orange. 

Length. (Tasmanian specimens.) Male, 14-18 mm.; 
female 12 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 
Also in Victoria, New South Wales., and Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Mate. Face covered with white hairs, except at the 
facial tubercle, which bears a dense, bushy moustache of 
long black hairs ; beard white. Front black, with long 
black hairs bordering the eyes on either side. Antennae 
black, the first two joints bearing long black hairs. Thorax 
shining blue-black or violet, with whit© or pal© yellow 
shoulder-spots. Abdomen almost parallel-sided, blue- 
black or violet, with soft white or yellow side-pubescence, 
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and. white side-spots on the posterior angles of the second 
to fifth segments; genitalia large, black, and bearing long 
black hairs. Legs stout, with dense, long, black pube- 
scence, the posterior femora, swollen, and posterior 
tibiae curved; anterior and middle femora, and apical 
half of posterior femora, blue-black or violet, basal half 
of posterior femora orange; all tibiae blue-black or violet ; 
tarsi black. Wings brown, but with the base more or less 
•clear. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the wings 
are hyaline. 

This species may be easily distinguished from L. rufife- 
morata by having only the posterior, instead of all the, 
femora, partly orange, and by the narrower abdomen. 

L. telecles occurs not uncommonly in. the bush, usually 
settled on dead wood near the ground, but sometimes om 
tree-trunks. My dates range from December 17 to 
March 1. 


Lapkeia rufifemorata, Macq. 

Abdomen broad, flattened, and somewhat ovate; thorax 
dull black; abdomen, tibiae, and apical third of all femora 
.shining blue-black or violet, basal two-thirds of all femora 
orange. 

Length. (Tasmanian specimens.) Female, 14 - 18 mm. 

Hah. Bagdad Valley. (Probably generally distributed.) 
Also in New South Wales and Western Australia. 

Female. Face black, covered at sides with white or yel- 
low pubescence; facial tubercle black, bearing a bushy 
black moustache; beard white. Front black, with long 
black hairs bordering the eyes on either side. Antennas 
black, the third joint expanded. Back of head with long- 
black hairs jutting out on each side beyond the eyes. 
Thorax dull black, with two faint grey median stripes and 
yellowish-white shoulder-spots; scutellum with a fringe of 
remarkably long yellow hairs. Abdomen broad, flattened, 
and somewhat ovate, shining blue-black or violet, with 
pale yellow si de-pubes oence , and yellowish-white side-spots 
on posterior angles of second to fifth segments, that on the 
fifth segment being very small and inconspicuous. Legs 
stout and bearing very long pubescence, which is black 
on the black portions, orange on the orange portions; 
tibiae curved, and without any distinct bristles; all femora 
with basal two-thirds bright -orange, apical third blue-black 
or violet; tibiae blue-black or violet; tarsi black. Wings 
with veins suffused broadly with brown. 
r ; ’:vAllythe specimens of L. rufifemorata that I have met 
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with are females, so I am unable to give a description of 
the male. The females occur not uncommonly in the bush 
©n high ground ; they may be found settled on logs or on 
the leaves of shrubs. My dates range from J anuary 1 8 to 
February 13. 

Laphria niveifacies, Macq. 

Thorax and abdomen violet-black, with blue, violet, and 
green reflections, legs violet, wings half brown. 

Length. Female, 8 mm. 

Hab. ‘‘Tasmania. 33 

This species is quite unknown to me, and Miss Ricardo 
states that the type appears to be lost. Should any speci- 
mens come to hand they should be easily distinguished by 
the wholly violet legs. 

Subfamily Asllinse. 

Of this subfamily five genera have been recorded from 
Tasmania, whilst another — Dysmachu s — is now added. 

Table, of the Tasmanian Genera of Asilinm 

1. Style of antennae feathered. Ommatius, Wied. 

Style of antennae not feathered. 2 

2. Wings with three submarginal cells. 

Pbomachus, Loew. 
Wings with only two submarginal cellsi. 3 

3. Lower branch of cubital fork ending in or above 

the wing- tip ; ovipositor with a conspicuous cir- 
clet of spines. Proctacanthus, Macq. 

Lower branch of cubital fork ending well below 
the wing-tip. 4 

4. Thorax with long bristles from front to back. 

Dysmachus, Loew. 

Thorax with short bristles anteriorly, long pos- 
teriorly. 5 

®. Ovipositor very long and laterally compressed. 

N e o i t a m u s, Ost-Sack. 
Ovipositor short and conical. Asilijs, L. 

34. Ommatius, Wied. 

Antennse feathered; face with a tubercle; costal margin 
of wings frequently inflated in the male; ovipositor small 
and inconspicuous and not laterally compressed. 

Head distinctly broader than the thorax; face with a 
tubercle ; moustache either scanty or bushy, frequently 
covering the greater part of the face. Antennse with aJl 
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three joints short, the third bearing a feathered aristifornl 
style, which is quite twice the length of the three antennal 
joints together. Thorax almost bare anteriorly, but with 
long hairlike bristles posteriorly. Abdomen narrow and 
almost parallel-sided, the sides either bare or with short 
bristles; genitalia of male large and prominent; ovipositor 
small and not laterally compressed. Legs either long or 
of medium length, furnished with weak bristles. Wings 
with a normal venation; costal margin in the male either 
simple or inflated, and wings in both sexes sometimes rilled 
anteriorly ; cubital fork long and embracing the wing-tip. 

Some of the smaller species belonging to this genus are 
difficult to identify. In cases of doubt some assistance will 
be afforded by noticing the bristles of the seutellum, which 
In some species are only two in number, whilst in other* 
they form a complete fringe. 

Table of the Tasmanian Specie, s* of Ommatius. 

1. Wings from the middle to the tip brown, the base 

and posterior margin hyaline. Levis, Sp. nov. 

Wings entirely hyaline. 2 

2. Legs largely reddish-yellow; wings without any 

inflation in either sex; bare- species. 

Dimidiatus, Macq. 

Legs black ; wings slightly inflated in male; hairy 
-species. Pilosus, Sp. nov. 

Ommatius dimidiatus, Macq. 

Some doubt attaches to the identification of this species. 
Miss Ricardo states that the type appears to be lost, so our 
only means of identification is Macquart’si description. The 
type, a female, was from Tasmania. In Tasmania I have 
not met with any specimen agreeing with Macquart/s de- 
scription, but from New South Wales, Dr. Ferguson ha» 
kindly sent me four specimens for examination which agree 
with the description fairly well. I therefore propose to 
describe these specimens here, under Macquart’s name of 
chmidiatw. 

Abdomen and thorax black, with grey or brown tomen- 
tum, and whitish shoulder-spots ; femora and tibiae red- 
dish-yellow, the former with black stripes or spots above, 
which vary greatly in extent in different specimens; wingw 
entirely hyaline, and without any sign of inflation in either 
sex. 

Length. Male, 9 mm. ; females, 7 mm. 

Hab. Described from Tasmania, but at present only 
known to occur in New South Wales. 
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Male. Face pale brown. Moustache scanty, consisting 
of snow-white hairs, with about six isolated black hairs 
above ; beard white. Antennae black. . Front brown. 
Thorax black, with brown tomentum and whitish shoulder- 
spots ; anterior half bare, posterior half with a few black 
bristles ; scutellum almost bare, but with two very weak 
marginal black bristles. Abdomen black, with grey tonien- 
tum, almost bai*e, but with short white side-bristles 1 on 
posterior margins of each segment; genitalia orange or 
black. Legs with femora reddish-yellow, with a black 
stripe above, that on the posterior pair sometimes reduced 
to an elongated spot, but the shape and extent of these 
black markings subject to great variation; tibke reddish- 
yellow, with apex black ; tarsi with first joint yellow, re- 
maining joints black ; the femora are almost bare, but 
have weak white bristles below, and one or two black ones 
near the apex above; tibise with a few r scattered black, and 
one or two white, bristles. Wings entirely hyaline, rilled, 
but- without* any sign of inflation. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but is rather 
more robust in shape, and the legs may be a little darker. 

This species is readily recognised by the colouring of the 
legs, which, even in dark specimens, have at least the lower 
half of the femora, and a large part of the tibiae, reddish 
yellow; by its small size, and hyaline wings without any 
sign of inflation in either sex. As stated above, its occur- 
rence in Tasmania is still open to some doubt. 

Ommatius pilosus, Sp. nov. 

A very hairy species. Thorax and abdomen black, the lat- 
ter with grey segmentations ; legs black with reddish knees ; 
anterior and middle tibiae with long white hairs, the middle 
tibiae also bearing extremely long black hairs, a-nd hair- 
like bristles, on the inner side ; wings hyaline, slightly in- 
flated in the male. 

Length. Male, 11 mm.; female, 10.5 mm. 

Flab. Mangalore. (Also in South Australia.) 

Male. Face black, covered with grey tomentum,; 
moustache bushy, black above, yellow below. Front black, 
with yellowish tomentum. Antennae black. Thorax black, 
indistinctly striped, with grey tomentum on shoulders and 
at sides, the whole bearing stiff black hairs, which are 
short anteriorly, long posteriorly; scutellum black, fringed 
with numerous! very long, weak, white, upturned bristles. 
Abdomen black, with grey segmentations, the sides with 
dense white pubescence. Legs black, with the knees red- 
dish, both femora and tibiae sometimes appearing a little 
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reddish beneath; anterior coxse with a pencil of stiff black 
bristles ; all femora with abundant long white pubescence* 
the posterior pair with a few black bristles below ; anterior 
and middle tibia: with long white pubescence, the middle 
tibise also bearing extremely long black hairs, and liair- 
like bristles, on the inner side ; posterior tibiae with black 
bristles; tarsi black, with black bristles, which are particu- 
larly long on the anterior and middle pairs; the front tarsi 
also bear abundant white pubescence. Wings entirely 
hyaline, rilled, and with the costal margin slightly inflated. 

Female resembles the male, but differs in having the 
moustache black and white, instead of black and yellow, 
the reddish colour of the knees slightly extended on the 
hind tibiae, and wings with costal margin not inflated. 

This species may be distinguished from 0. dlmidiain ■* 
by its black, instead of reddish-yellow, legs, and by its 
more hairy body and legs; from 0. levin by its hyaline 
wings. Of the various described mainland species, the 
only one with which it could be confused is 0. gueendandu 
Ricardo, from which it is distinguished by the slightly 
inflated wings in the male, and by the wholly black tibiae. 
The other mainland species are all very much larger in- 
sects, 

0, pilosns occurs- sparingly in the bush, where it may ho 
found settled on the dead twigs of small trees. Time of 
occurrence, January. I have also taken a specimen at Aid- 
gate, South Australia. 

Ommatkjs levis, Sp-. nov. 

Thorax, abdomen, and legs black ; wings with basal half 
hyaline, apical half brown with hyalin© hind-margin, and 
not inflated in either sex. 

Length. Male, 11 mm. 

Hab. Launceston, 

Male , Face black ; moustache of long white hairs, with 
a few black ones above, two* of these being extremely long. 
Front black. Antennae brownish-black. Thorax black, 
with a little grey tomentum on shoulders and at sides, the 
whole covered sparingly with black bristles, which are very 
$hort anteriorly, long posteriorly ; scutellum black, fringed 
with numerous weak white bristles. Abdomen black, with 
white hairs at sides. Legs black, the tibi.ee tinged with 
rusty;; brown ; femora with white pubescence ; tibiae with 
white and black bristles ; tarsi with black bristles. Wings 
'with 1 -basal half hyaline, apical half brown with hyaline 
wings are rilled but hot inflated. 
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This specie® is distinguished from all the other Anstrar 
lian species of Ommatius by having the wings partly brown 
and partly hyaline. Only a single specimen is at present 
known ; it was taken by Mr. Hardy at Launceston on 
January 25, 1914. 


35. Peomachus, Loew. 

( Bactria , Meig. Tqlejoneura, Bond. Trupanea , Ma^cq.) 

Abdomen conical, somewhat hairy, and longer than 
the wings; legs rather strong but not stout; claws of tarsi 
pointed; oviposit or without a circlet of spines; wings with 
three submarginal cells, the veinlet dividing the second 
and third submarginal cells situated directly above the 
second posterior cell ; first posterior cel], closed or open ; 
fourth posterior and anal cells closed. 

The only other Australian genus having three submar- 
ginal cells is Phil adieus , Walk., in which the veinlet divid- 
ing the second submarginal (or cubital fork) cell and the 
third submarginal cell is situated directly above the discal 
cell, so that whereas in Promachm the second suhmarginal 
cell is much shorter than the third, in Philoclicus the re- 
verse of this is the case. 

One species of Promachm was described by Macquart 
from Tasmania, but no specimen seems now to be known. 

Promachus tasmanensis, Macq. 

This species was described as ashy-grey; abdomen with 
dorsal black spots; moustache yellow; antennas and legs 
black ; tibiae testaceous. 

Length. Male, 20 mm. 

Hah. “Tasmania.” 

36. Proctacanthus, Macq. 

(A canthodelphia, Bigot.) 

Wings with the lower branch of the cubital fork curving 
upwards and ending in or above the wing-tip; upper 
branch often with a recurrent bend or rudimentary vein- 
let; first posterior cell wide open; fourth posterior and 
anal cells closed. Abdomen conical and much longer than 
the wings; ovipositor with a conspicuous circlet of spines. 

Of this genus two species have been described from the 
Australian region; one of these, P. durvillei , Macq., is 
given by Macquart as from New South Wales, but Miss 
Ricardo states that the type is from Tasmania. 
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Pboctacanthus dttrvillei, Macq. 

Tills species is described. as having the t.lioi ax blackish , 
witli yellow pubescence and tore© black sti ipes , abdomen 
sliining black witk blue reflections; femora black, tibiae 
reddish, with reddish bristles. 

Length. Female, 18 mm. 

37. Dysmachus, Lw. 

Thorax bearing long bristles from front to back; mou- 
stache large and bushy; abdomen with lateral bristles. 

Face somewhat projecting; moustache large and busily. 
Antennae with the third joint usually elliptical, but in th® 
Australian specie® elongated and almost linear. Thorax 
bearing long dense bristles from front to back; abdomen 
with lateral bristles; genitalia of male large; ovipositor 
of the female with the end lamellae wedged-in. Legs stout, 
hairy and bristly, the bristles on the tibiae unusually long. 
Wings with the normal venation of Asilns. 

DysrnaeJms is represented in the Australian region by 
a single species, D. nulls, Wall , which does not seem quit® 
typical of the genus. 

Dysmachus rudis, Walk. 

Thorax grey-brown, with two darker centre stripes ; 
abdomen grey-brown, with hind-margins-, of segment* 
white ; legs black, with base of tibiae and base of first tarsal 
joint reddish; wings brownish or hyaline. 

Length. Male and female, 12 mm. 

H’ab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 

Male. Face grey; moustache large and bushy, reach- 
ing nearly bo the antenna, black, with a few white hairs 
below. Antennas black, the first joint twice the length of 
the second, the third longer than the first two joints- to- 
gether, and bearing a thin style. Thorax grev-brown, witli 
two darker centre-stripes, and suffused interrupted side- 
stripes, the whole hearing long black bristles, which de- 
scend mane-like to the front margin; seutellum with, two 
long black terminal bristles. Abdomen grey-brown, with 
hind-margins of segments' white, and black lateral bristles ; 
genitalia black, large and prominent. Legs black, th* 
base of tibise and of first tarsal joint reddish ; all joints 
bearing black bristles, those on the tibiae being; especially 
long. Wings usually brownish, but sometimes hyaline. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the abdomen 
is produced into a laterally-flattened ovipositor, resembling 
that of Neoitamus, though shorter than in most species of 
that genus.. 
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I). rad is is a common species in the early springtime. 
It.* occurs settled on stones and in similar situations. My 
dates range from September 13 to November 9. It also 
occurs in Victoria and New South Wales. 

38. Neoitamus, Ost-Sack. 

( Itamus , Loeiv.) 

Ovipositor very long and laterally compressed; bristly 
hairs, of thorax short anteriorly, long posteriorly. 

Head somewhat projecting; moustache bushy, but not 
nearly reaching to the antennae. Antennae slender, a little 
longer than the head, the first joint two or three times 
the length of the second, the third about equal to, or a 
little longer than, the first two together, cylindrical, and 
provided -with a thin style. Thorax with short bristles 
anteriorly, long posteriorly ; scutelluni with two or four 
marginal bristles. Abdomen long and narrow, with or 
without weak side-bristles; genitalia of male large, and 
differing in shape in almost every species; ovipositor of 
female very long and laterally compressed, and apparently 
including the sixth and seventh abdominal segments. Legs 
•of medium length, all joints bearing bristles. (In the 
Palsearetic species of this genus the tibke are extensively 
bright orange, but this is rarely the case with the Aus- 
tralian species.) Wings with the normal venation of 
Asihts, frequently rilled, but never inflated. 

IX t toitamm is one of the most difficult of the Australian 
genera. It contains a large number of closely-allied 
species, which can only be distinguished with difficulty, 
the difficulty being increased by the fact that the same 
specie® is liable to vary considerably according to the part 
of Australia in wffiich it occurs. Of the seven known Tas- 
manian species two appear to be peculiar to the island, 
whilst the other ffve occur also on the Australian main- 
land. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Xeoitamus. 

1. Femora entirely black. 2 

Femora black above, red, brown, or yellow be- 
neath. (Small brownish species.) 6 

2. Tibise entirely black; abdominal segmentations 

yellow. Flavicinctus, White. 

Tibife always partly red, brown, or yellow. 3 

3. Scutellum with four marginal bristles, which are 

usually yellow, but sometimes black; thorax 
with one broad median stripe; large species. 

Hyalipennis, Bicardo. 
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Scutellum with only two marginal bristles. 4 

4. Wings suffused with brown at apex of second 

basal cell, at anterior cross-vein, and at base of 
cubital fork; bristles of abdomen black; mou- 
stache of female almost entirely white, 

Oaliginosus, White. 

Wings hyaline or evenly shaded; moustache of 
female largely black. & 

5. Second posterior cell of wings broad and not con- 

tracted; front tibiae largely red; bristles of ab- 
domen white ; ovipositor very long; summer 
species. V ulgat ns , White. 

Second posterior cell of wings conspicuously con- 
tracted at a short distance from the wing-mar- 
gin ; front tibiae blackish ; abdomen practically 
bare; ovipositor unusually short; late autumn 

species. Abditus, Sp. nov. 

6. Thorax with one broad median stripe ; posterior 

thoracic bristles white. G-raminis, White. 

Thorax with two. median stripes ; all thoracic 
bristles black. Bbunneus, White, 

Besides the above species, if. f rat emits, Macq . has been 
described from Tasmania; this species I am unable to< dis- 
tinguish unless it is the same as if. hyalipennis, Mcarclo , 
which in Tasmanian specimens 1 frequently lias the wings 
shaded with brown, and like if. fraternus has four scutel- 
lar bristles. 


Neoitamus flavicinctus, White. 

Thorax black with yellow stripes; abdomeu black, with 
segmentations yellow, more distinct in female than in the 
male ; legs jet-black; posterior tibiae and first joint of 
posterior tarsi with short, thick, ruddy pubescence on their 
inner sides ; wings tinged with brown, darkest towards the 
tips. 

Length. Male, 13.5 mm. ; female (including oviposi- 
tor), 15 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Yalley. 

Male. .Face covered with golden tomentum. Front 
black. Moustache large and bushy, black. Antenna 
black, the first and second joints with black bristles, the 
third joint scarcely longer than the first two together 
Thorax with two black median stripes, divided by a thin 
yellow line, and bordered outwardly with yellow; sides 
of dorsum broadly black, bordered with yellow below ; 
scutellum yellowish, with numerous long marginal black 
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and yellow hairs. Abdomen black, with segmentations 
vellow, and bearing yellow pubescence ; genitalia, large and 
prominent with black pubescence. Legs jet-black, with 
abundant black bristles and pubescence; posterior tib-ise 
and first joint of posterior tarsi with, in addition, short 
ruddy pubescence, which is especially conspicuous on the 
inner sides of the tibise. Wings brownish, darkest towards 
the tips. 

Female resembles the- male, but the abdomen is broader, 
and the yellow segmentations usually more distinct; ovi- 
positor long and narrow. 

N. flavicinctus is very distinct from any of the other 
Australian species; it can be recognised at once by its 
black and yellow colouring, and black legs. It is a scarce 
mountain species, occurring during the month of January. 

Neoitamus hyalipennis, Bicardo. 

Thorax black and grey, with a broad black centre stripe, 
which is bordered with yellow-brown on each side ; scutel- 
. lum with four marginal bristles, which are usually yellow 
but sometimes black; abdomen black with hind-margins 
of segments pale grey; femora black; tibiae orange-brown 
'with apex black; wings hyaline or brownish. 

Length. Male, 17 mm.; female, 23 mm. 

, Hab. Bagdad Valley. (Probably generally distribut- 
ed). 

Male. Lace grey, with brown tomentum in middle; 
moustache bushy, black above, white below. Antennse 
black, the first joint twice the length of the second, the 
third about equal in length to the first and second to- 
gether. Thorax grey, with a broad black centred-stripe, 
bordered by yellow-brown, and broad black side-stripes; 
scutellum grey, with four marginal bristles, which are 
usually yellow, but sometimes black. Abdomen robust, 
black, with hind-margins of segments pale grey ; sides of 
abdomen with abundant white pubescence and short white 
bristles!. Legs with femora black; tibise orange-brown, 
with apex black; tarsi black, the first joint brown at the 
base ; bristles of legs entirely black. Wings either hyaline 
or brown. 

Female resembles the male, but the abdomen is produc- 
ed into a long ovipositor, and is generally less hairy; the 
abdominal bristles are shorter, mostly white, but with also 
a few black ones. 

A, hyalipennis is the largest known Australian species 
of the genus. It may be recognised readily by its large 
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size, four scutellar bristles, and single broad, blacky 
median, thoracic stripe. It is a comman species, and mav 
be met with settled on the ground, on fences, and on tree- 
trunks. My dates range from November 9 to February* 
13. It occurs also in Victoria. 


Neoitamus caliginosus, White. 

Tho-rax black and brown; scutellum with two long term- 
inal bristles, either both black or one black and one white ; 
abdomen black, with hind-margins of segments white ; 
femora black ; tibiae red with apex black ; wings hyaline, 
suffused with brown at apex of second basal cell, at an- 
terior cross-vein, and at base- of cubital fork. 

Length. Male, 9 mm.; female, 10-14 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley; Bellerive. 

Female. Face covered with grey tomentum ; moustache 
white, with a few black hairs intermixed. Front black. 
Antennae black, the first two joints with long black hairs. 
Thorax with two median, narrowly-divided, brownish - 
black stripes, and two broad lateral stripes ; sides of thorax 
light brown; scutellum brown ish-grey, with two ion^ 
terminal bristles, of which one is usually white and one 
black, but sometimes both are black. Abdomen black, 
with hind margins of segments white; sides of abdomen 
with black bristles. Legs with femora black; tibia* red 
with apex black,, the hind pair darker than the others; 
first joint y>f tarsi and base of other joints red, remainder 
black ; bristles of legs mostly black, but with usually a few 
white ones. Wings hyaline, with the apex of second basal 
ceil, the anterior crosswem, and base of the cubital fork 
(also sometimes the base of second posterior cell) suffused 
with brown. (To the naked eye this merely gives the im- 
pression of the veins being darkened in the areas specified, 
but examination with a low-power lens shows the presence 

p0r ?°' nS ? f t,he wil ^ s )* Second posterior cell 
u.bonfc and broad, and not contracted. 

The female shows the specific characters most clearly. 
The male is usually much smaller, the beard yellowish- 

* nd a “ 

witW a much S dSty by die irr^LTyTuhus«f “ 

mo^techc^f b f tle n a fi d the aIm ° st ' wholI y white 

Widtf f 6ma e i' 0atlle mamland of Australia, 
however, besides typical specimens, others occur having 

the^ugs quite hyaline, which renders identification morf 
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N. ralif/hiosus • is a fairly common species-; it may be met 
with settler! on tbe ground or on tree-trunks. My dates 
range from October 20 to- February 13. It also occurs 
commonly in New South Wales. 


Neoitamus vulgatus, White (Fig. 28). 

Thorax black and grey or black and yellowish; scutel- 
lum with two long, black, terminal bristles; abdomen 
black with hind-margins of segments indistinctly grey; 
femora black ; tibiae with basal half, or two-thirds, dark 
red ; wings with the second posterior cell broad and not 
contracted. 

Length. Male, 14 mm. ; female (including ovipositor), 
15.5 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. (Probably generally distribut- 
ed.) 



Fig. 28. Wing of Neoitamus vul gains, 

Male. Face covered with yellowish-grey t omentum. 
Moustache black above, white beneath. Front black, with 
x. little light tomentum. Thorax with two black median 
stripes, divided by a yellowish line, bordered outwardly 
with yellowish-grey, and with two broad lateral black 
stripes, which are broken up by light cross-lines into four 
distinct patches, in this respect differing from N. hyali- 
pennis, which has the side-stripes almost entire; bristles 
black ; scutellum grey, with two long, black, terminal 
bristles. Abdomen black, with hind-margins of segments 
indistinctly grey. Legs with femora black; anterior and 
middle tibia* with basal two-thirds dark red, apical third 
black ; posterior tibias with basal half dark red, apical 
half black ; anterior and middle tarsi with first joint two- 
thirds red, posterior tarsi with first joint only red at base; 
remaining tarsal joints black, with base of each reddish; 
bristles of legs mostly black, but with also a few white 
ones. Wings tinged with brown, the cubital fork narrow 
and contracted in the middle, the second posterior cell 
broad and not contracted. 
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Female , except for the broader abdomen, and long, 
laterally compressed ovipositor, resembles the male in all 
respects. 

Variation . The above description refers to- Tasmanian 
specimens, but from New South Wales I have, received 
specimens in which the thorax bears one broad, instead of 
two narrow, median stripes 1 . Such specimens can be dis- 
tinguished from N. hyalipemm by the two scutellar 
bristles. 

N. vulgatus resembles F. hyalipemiis , F. caliginosm, 
and ,Y. abditus. From F. hyalipemm it is distinguished 
by the scutellar bristles being only two instead of four in 
n umber, its smaller size, and by the coloured portions of 
the tibiae being dark red instead of pale yellowish-red; 
from F. caliginosus by the evenly suffused wings, and the 
white instead of black abdominal bristles; from N. abditus 
b3* r the different venation, the second posterior cell being 
broad and not contracted, and the cubital fork distinctly 
contracted in the middle and spread out as it reaches the 
wing-margin, also by the lighter colouring of the anterior 
tibiae. 

N. vulgatus occurs commonly in the bush, settled on logs 
or on fallen branches. My dates range from November 1 
to January 18. 

Neoitamus abditus, Sp. nov. (Fig. 29). 

Thorax grey or brown, with two dark brown centre- 
stripes; abdomen black, with hind-margins of segments 
grey; femora black; anterior tibiae blackish, posterior 
ribiae light yellow-brown; wings with the second posterior 
ceil conspicuously contracted at a short distance from the 
wing-margin; cubital fork narrow and barely contracted 
in middle. 

Length. Female, 11-12 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. 



' Fig. 29. Wing of Feoitamus abditus. 

Female . Face grey-brown; moustache black, with a 
few white hairs below. Antennae black. Thorax grey or 
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grey-brown, with two very closely approximated dark 
brown median stripes, and indistinct side-stripes ; bristles 
black ; scutellum with two or four black marginal bristles. 
Abdomen black, with hind-margins of segments white, 
almost bare, but with a little white pubescence; ovipositor 
rather short. Legs with femora black; anterior tibiae 
blackish; middle tibiae yellow-brown with apex black; 
posterior tibiae yellow-brown ; tarsi yellow-brown, with tips 
of joints black ; bristles on femora, tibiae, and tarsi entirely 
black. Wings hyaline, the cubital fork long and narrow, 
and barely contracted in the middle; second posterior cell 
conspicuously contracted at a short, distance from the wing- 
margin. 

This species bears a close resemblance to both K. cali- 
ginosuB and N. vulgatus , but can be distinguished by the 
venation, the second posterior cell being long and conspicu- 
ously contracted at a short distance from the wing -margin, 
instead of being short and broad and not contracted, and, 
on the other hand, by the. cubital fork being longer and 
narrower and less contracted, also by the darker colouring 
of the anterior tibiae. 

N. ahdims is a late autumn species. It may be met 
with not uncommonly settled on the ground or on fencing 
posts. My dates range from March 1 to April 26. 

Neoitamus graminis, White. 

Thorax yellow-brown, with one broad dorsal and two 
lateral brownish-black stripes ; abdomen brownish-black, 
with conspicuous light yellow-brown segmentations; 
femora black above, red beneath ; tibiae light yellow-brown, 
with apex black; moustache entirely yellow; posterior 
thoracic, bristles white. 

Length. Male, 11.5 mm.; female, 12.5 mm. 

llab. Bagdad Valley. 

Male . Face and front covered with pale yellow tomen- 
tum; moustache pale yellow, scanty, without any black 
bristles. Thorax yellow-brown, with a broad median and 
two lateral brownish -black stripes; sides bright yellow- 
brown; posterior bristles white ; scutellum with two weak 
yellow terminal bristles. Abdomen brownish-black, with 
hind-margins of segments light yellow-brown, and bearing 
yellow lateral bristles,. Legs with the femora broadly 
black above, red beneath; anterior and middle tibiae red, 
with black bristles, posterior tibiae yellow-brown with 
white bristles ; apex of tibiae and tarsi black. Wings ting- 
ed with brown. 


O 
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Female resembles the male, but the legs are lighter, the 
tibiae being all pale yellow-brown, with apex black, and 
the wings are hyaline. 

Variation. Specimens from New South Wales, which 
Dr. Ferguson has kindly sent me, have the femora entire- 
ly black, except the extreme base, which is light reddish- 
brown, and the tibiae are a light yellow-brown in both 
sexes; the thoracic bristles may be almost entirely white,, 
or with only a few white ones posteriorly; and the ab- 
domen is blacker than in Tasmanian specimens. 

This species 1 can be easily distinguished from N . brunneus , 
the only Tasmanian species that, it resembles, by the white 
thoracic bristles, and by the thorax having one broad in- 
stead of two narrow median stripes. 

N. graminis occurs sparingly on high ground, where it 
may be found resting on the stems of long grass, during 
'the months of January and February. 

Neoitamtjs brunneus, White. 

A small brown species. Thorax light brown, with two- 
dark median stripes, and black bristles; abdomen brown, 
with hind-margins of segments indistinctly paler; femora 
black above, light brown beneath ; tibiae light brown ; 
moustache pale yellow, with a few black hairs above. 

Length. Male, 12 mm,.; female; 11 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 

Male. Face covered with yellowish-white tomentum, ; 
moustache pale yellow, with a few black hairs above. An- 
tennae with the first joint red, remainder black. Thorax- 
light brown, with two dark brown median stripes, and 
three brown suffused spots on either side ; bristles entirely 
black; scutellum grey-brown, with two* long, marginal,, 
black bristles. Abdomen brown, with hind-margins of 
segments indistinctly paler ; dorsum of abdomen with 
black, and sides with white, short stiff pubescence. Legs 
light brown, with upper surface of femora black, and apex 
of tibiae, and last four tarsal joints, darkened; posterior 
femora with one long and about three short black bristles'; 
all tibiae with white and black bristles. Wings very slight- 
ly tinged with brown; anterior veins brown, posterior 
veins black. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the thorax 
is somewhat lighter, and less distinctly marked. 

This species bears some resemblance to A. graminis , 
but niay be easily distinguished by the thoracic bristlea 
being entirely black, by its lighter colouring, moustache 
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witla black hairs above, instead of being entirely yellow, 
and thorax with two instead of one median stripe. 

jV". brunneus occurs commonly settled on roads and on 
open hillsides. My dates range from December 19 to- 
January 25. It also occurs in New South Wales. 

39. Asilus, L. 

Large, brightly-coloured dies; abdomen long and slen- 
der; ovipositor conical, and not laterally compressed. 

Pace somewhat projecting; moustache fairly large, but; 
not nearly reaching to the antennse. Antennae rather 
longer than the head, the first joint two or three times the 
length of the second, the third about equal to, or some- 
times distinctly shorter than, the first two joints together,, 
and provided with a long slender style, which is about 
equal in length to the third joint. Thorax with short 
pubescence anteriorly, long bristles posteriorly. Abdomen 
long and slender, as a rule nearly bare, but occasionally 
hairy; weak lateral bristles sometimes present; genitalia 
of male large and globose, and broader than the preceding 
abdominal segment.; ovipositor of female conical and not, 
laterally compressed. Legs rather long, all joints bearing 
bristles. Wings large, the costal portion frequently rilled; 
cubital fork large and embracing the wing-tip, second pos- 
terior cell usually encroaching on the first posterior cell,, 
fourth posterior and anal cells closed; wings usually tint- 
ed with brown or black, but never banded. 

Of this genus three species — A. alcetus , A. Sydney ensis, 
and A. discutiens — haves been recorded from Tasmania, but 
the occurrence of the two last, which are New South Wales, 
species, requires confirmation. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Asilus ( including 
the doubtful species). 

1. Abdomen black, clothed with long yellow pubes- 

cence. Discutiens, Walk. 

Abdomen "bare. 2' 

2. Abdomen bright fulvous; slender speciest 

Sydneyensis, Macq. 

Abdomen grey; robust species. Alcetus, Walk. 

Asilits alcetus, Walk. 

Thorax black, with two median stripes, and sides bright 
yellow; abdomen yellowish-grey, robust, with white and 
black side-bristles; femora and tibiae red; knees and" 
tarsi black* 

Length,. Male, 17 mm. ; female, 19 mm. 

Hah. Mangalore. 
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Male. Face yellow ; moustache yellow, with a few short 
black hairs above; back of head with tufts of very stiff, 
black, post-ocular bristles. Antennas black, the third 
joint hardly longer than the first. Thorax deep black, 
with two bright yellow median stripes, and sides also 
bright yellow; thoracic bristles very long, black. Abdomen 
unusually robust, yellowish-grey, the- sides* of segments 
with tufts of yellow bristles; genitalia black, large and 
globular. Legs with femora and tibiae red, knees and tarsi 
black, all joints bearing black bristles. Wings tinged 
with brown. 

Female resembles the male; the side-bristles of the ab- 
domen are yellow on the first to fifth segments, black on 
the sixth to eighth segments; ovipositor very small, and 
almost concealed beneath the last abdominal segment. 

The above descriptions are those of the ordinary Tas- 
manian forms, but do not quite ag;ree with Walker’s type 
in the British Museum, which has the sides of abdomen 
with strong black bristles; I consider, however, that the 
type specimen is merely an unusual variety of the same 
species, 

A. alcetus is easily recognised by its short robust shape, 
bright yellow thoracic stripes, dull grey abdomen, and 
yellow abdominal bristles. It may be found settled on 
roads, or on the ground in open grassy country, but can- 
not be described as common. My dates, range 1 from De- 
cember 26 to January 25. 

Asiltjs discutiens, Walk. 

Moustache yellow, with some black hairs above and be- 
low; thorax and abdomen black, the latter clothed with 
long yellow pubescence, which is not confined to the three 
basal segments (thus differing from A. ingloriux , Mack ay ) ; 
femora and tibiae red, with knees, tarsi, and bristles black. 

Length. Female, 32 mm. 

Hab. New South Wales. 

The occurrence of this species in Tasmania requires con- 
firmation. 

Asilus sydneyensis, Macq. 

Moustache white; antennse black; thorax black, with 
two rather obscure median stripes and sides yellow; ab- 
domen bright fulvous, with base and apex black; femora 
and tibiae bright orange-red, with knees, tarsi, and bristles 
Hack- 

Length, Mala, 21-26 mm.; female, 22-24 mm. 

Hab. New South Wales. 

The occurrence of this species in Tasmania requires con- 
firmation. 
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Family VIII. BOMBYLIDiE 

Moderate-sized or rather large sun-loving flies ; thoracic 
bristles usually present, but these are often concealed under 
dense furry pubescence; proboscis frequently much elon- 
gated ; legs thin and slender and almost without bristles ; 
wings with only three or four posterior cells. 

Proboscis usually very long, though sometimes short. 
Vertex not at all sunk between the eyes, which are bare, 
usually touching or closely approximated in the male, and 
widely separated in. the female, but occasionally touching 
in both sexes. Antennae porrect, the third joint never 
annulated, but usually provided with a short style or a 
circlet of bristly hairs. Thorax often without any con- 
spicuous bristles, but presutural, supraalar, and postalar 
bristles may be present; both thorax and abdomen often 
clothed with dense furry pubescence, or, rarely, with dis- 
tinct scales. Legs thin and slender, either bare or with 
small weak bristles. Wings with only three or four pos- 
terior cells ; siibmarginal cells varying from one to five in 
number ; discal cell occasionally wanting ; anal cell long, 
either closed or open ; the radial and upper branch of the 
cubital vein frequently curved upwards, but in a few 
genera the cubital vein is unforked. 

This family contains the well known bee-flies (Bomhylius 
and Systcechus ), which may often be seen hovering over 
flowers in the spring time. Species of Geron occur settled 
on flowers without hovering, those of Argyramceha fre- 
quent charred logs in the bush, those of Anthrax and 
Oomptosia occur settled on the ground in hot sunny places. 

Some difference of opinion exists as to the division of the 
Bombylidce, into subfamilies. Personally, so far as the Aus- 
tralian species are concerned, I recognise four sub- 
families, the Bojnhylincv , Lomatinm , Systropmce , and 
Anthracinte , the limits of all of which are well marked, 
but if it is desired to subdivide the family further, then 
the genus Gyriamorpha would be placed in the Platypygince , 
and the genus Mar mamma in the Toxophorince , Three of 
the four Australian subfamilies are represented in Tas- 
mania. 

Table of the Tasmanian Subfamilies of Bombylidce . 

I. The bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins 
takes place at a right angle, almost opposite' the 
median cross-vein. Anthraeinse. 

The bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins 
takes place at an acute angle, at a considerable 
distance from the anterior cross-vein. 


2 
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2 Abdomen rounded or conical, usually with dense 
furry pubescence; proboscis long (except in 
those species with a simple cubital vein) ; radial 
vein never with a strong loop before its end. 

Bombylinse. 

Abdomen flattened, bare, and usually parallel- 
sided; radial vein with a strong loop before its 
end Lomatinse. 


Subfamily Bombylinse. 

This subfamily is the largest and most typical of the 
Bombylidce. It contains the well-known £ ‘Bee-Flies," 
which may often be seen hovering over fiowersi in the 
spring and early summer. Typically the abdomen is very 
broad, and covered with long furry pubescence, but in a 
few genera it is narrow and conical, and almost bare; it 
is, however, never flattened as in the Lomatince and 
Anthracince . The cubital vein is normally forked, but 
there is a peculiar group, which should perhaps form a 
•separate subfamily, in which the vein is unforked, the 
head situated low down beneath a very gibbous thorax, as 
in the Oyrtidce , and both body and legs are devoid of 
pubescence. This curious group is represented in the Aus- 
tralian region by a single Tasmanian genus, Gyrtomorpha , 
now recorded for the first time. The correct position of 
the new genus Mar mamma, is also o-pen to doubt, owing 
to the scaly vestiture, and the long bristles of the body 
and legs. If the subfamily T orophorinm is recognised, it 
should be placed there, but until the Australian Bombylidce. 
are properly worked out, and the affinities- of the different 
genera, ascertained, I have preferred to place it in the 
Bombylince 


Table of the. Tasmanian Genera of Bombylince . 

1 . Discal cell wanting ; cubital vein unforked, 
extremely humpbacked, small hare files, 

Gyrtomorpha, Gen. nov. 
Discal cell present; cubital vein forked. 2 

“2. Abdomen narrow, conical and not with dense 

furry pubescence. 3 

Abdomen broad, rounded, and bearing dense 
furry pubescence. . 4 

A. Wings with only three posterior cells. Gee o n, Meiig. 
Wings with four posterior cells; thorax and legs 
bristly. Marmasoma, Gen. nov. 
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4. Wings with first posterior cell open; first and 
second basal cells of equal length. 

Sisyromyia, Gen. nov. 
First posterior cell closed. 5 

.5. Wings with first basal cell much longer than the 

second. Bombylius, L. 

First and second basal cells of equal length. 

Systcechus, Lw. 

40. Cyrtomorpha, Gen. nov. (Fig. 30). 

Small, bare, extremely humpbacked flies, resembling 
Gyrtidcti . Proboscis short; wings with the discal cell want- 
ing, and the cubital vein unforked. 



Fig. 30. Wing of Cyrtomorpha paganica. 

Head small, situated low down below the greatly arched 
thorax. Proboscis short, about half the length of the 
head, projecting forwards. Antennae a little shorter than 
the head, the first and second joints apparently anastomos- 
ed, and about half the length of the third, which is a slen- 
der bulb-shape, tapering towards the apex, and provided 
with a bare, thin style, which is but little shorter than 
the third joint ; the antennae thus appear to consist of only 
two pints and a long style. Thorax extremely gibbous, 
bearing short, dense, upright pubescence, but without’ any 
sign of bristles. Abdomen broad, short, and rounded, 
bearing short depressed pubescence. Legs' slender, bare, 
and without any sign of bristles. Wings with the discal 
•cell wanting, and the cubital vein unforked; radial vein 
unusually short; discal vein forked; first basal cell con- 
siderably longer than the second basal cell ; anal cell rather 
broad, open. • 

This genus seems to be most nearly allied to the Mediter- 
ranean and Western Asiatic genus Cyrtosia , but is distin- 
guished by the short instead of long proboscis, the shorter 
radial vein, and differently placed discal vein. From all 
the other known Australian genera of the Bombylida it 
may be distinguished by the unfor'ked cubital vein and by 
the absence of the discal cell. This genus is proposed for 
a scarce species, which is only known to occur in Tasmania. 
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Cyrtomokpha paganica, Sp. nov. (Fig. 30). 

Anfcennse, front, and thorax black, the thorax bearing 
dense, pale yellow pubescence ; abdomen black, with hind- 
margins of all segments dark yellow; legs bright yellow, 
the tarsi brownish at the tips; wings hyaline. 

Length, 4.5 mm. 

Hah. Mangalore. 

? Male. Face orange-brown ; proboscis black. Front 
brownish-black, with a long median furrow. Eyes bare, 
separated, but not very widely. Antenna black, of the 
form described under the generic characters. Thorax black, 
covered with dense, upright, pale yellow pubescence, but 
without any sign of bristles. Abdomen black, with hind- 
margins of all segments dark yellow, the yellow margins 
being broadest on the apical segments, the whole bearing 
short depressed yellowish-white pubescence on dorsum,, and 
fairly long, similarly-coloured pubescence on sides. Legs 
with femora yellow, brownish at the base, tibiae clear yel- 
low, tarsi yellow with the tips brownish, all the joints being 
absolutely" without bristles. Wings hyaline, veins yellow. 
Halteres pale yellow. 

This species bears more resemblance to the Gyrtidce than 
to the Bombylida hut may be distinguished by the vena- 
tion, and by the absence of the large squamae that are char- 
acteristic of the former family. 

C. paganica is at present known from only a single speci- 
men, which was taken in flight by myself on January 31, 
1913. 


41. Gerok, Meig. (Fig. 31). 

Humpbacked flies, with a narrow, conical abdomen, both 
thorax and abdomen bearing dense pubescence; wings 
with three posterior cells only. 

Head, set low down in front of the greatly arched thorax. 
Proboscis long, about three times the length of head. Palpi 
very abort. Eyes joined in male, separated in female. 
Antennae a little longer than the head, the first joint thin, 
more than twice the length of the second, the third about 
the length of the first and second together, evenly pointed. 
Thorax much arched, and hearing long pubescence. Abdo- 
men narrow and conical, bearing long pubescence. Legs 
long and slender, the tibise with a few very short bristles. 
Wings with three posterior cells, which are all open; anal 
cell closed; cubital vein with a large fork, which embraces 
dhe wihg-tip. 
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This genus may be easily distinguished by the small 
number of posterior cells. In Tasmania two species are 
known to occur. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Geron. 

1. Pubescence yellow; wings partly tinged with 

brown; vein closing the discal cell waved. 

Dispar, Macq. 

2. Pubescence white; wings absolutely clear; vein 

closing the discal cell straight. Hilaris, Sp. nov. 

Geron dispar, Macq. 

Syn. Geron cothurnatus , Bigot. 

Thorax and abdomen velvet-black, with long yellow 
pubescence; legs entirely black (5) or black with posterior 
femora pal© brownish-yellow (j); wings strongly tinged 
with brown along the costa; the vein closing outwardly 
the discal cell waved. 

Length. Male, 6 - 6.5 mm ; female*, 4 - 6.5 mm. 

Hah. Bagdad Yalley, Hobart, South Bridgewater. 
(Probably generally distributed.) Also* in New South 
Wales and Victoria. 

Male. Eyes joined from the vertex to the antennas, 
flattened in front, and somewhat sunk at the line 
of junction. Proboscis and antennae black, the first 
antennal joint more than three times the length 
of the second, and bearing extremely long, dense, 
black hairs ; second joint extremely short, the third about 
equal in length to the first two together. Thorax much 
arched, velvet-black, with long, dense, yellow, upstanding 
pubescence, and very short, golden, depressed pubescence. 
Abdomen similarly coloured, and with similar pubescence 
to that of the thorax. Legs entirely black. Wings tinged 
with brown along the costal margin, the amount of brown 
varying in different specimen^; remainder of wing hya- 
line ; the veinlet closing outwardly the discal cell is con- 
spicuously waved; halteres with stem whitish, knob black. 

Female resembles the male, but the eyes are well separ- 
ated, and the posterior femora are pale brownish-yellow, 
with only the apex black ; the middle femora may be either 
yellow or black, the anterior femora always black. The 
front is velvet-black, and the base of antennae surrounded 
with silvery pubescence. 

This species varies very greatly in size, but may he easily 
distinguished by the yellow and golden pubescence, the 
brown-tinged wings, and the waved veinlet closing the dis- 
cal cell. 
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G. coihurnaius, Bigot , would appear from Bigot’s descrip- 
tion to be merely a pale variety of this species. 

G. dispar is common and generally distributed ; it fre- 
quents flowers in the bush. My dates range from Novem- 
ber 20 to March 24. 

Geron hilaris, Sp. now. (Fig. 31). 

Thorax and abdomen velvet-black, with white pubes- 
cence; legs black; wings absolutely clear, with the vein 
closing the discal cell quite straight. 

Length. Male, 4 mm. 

Hab. Bellerive. 



Male . Eyes joined from the vertex to the antennje, the 
line of junction being much depressed. Proboscis black, 
long and slender. Antennge black, about the same length 
as the head, the first joint about twice the length of the 
second, the third longer than the first two together. Thorax 
velvet-black, with long, dense, upstanding, white pubes- 
cence, and a little short, white, depressed pubescence. Ab- 
domen similarly coloured, and with similar pubescence to 
that of the thorax. Legs entirely black. Wings absolute- 
ly hyaline, the vein closing outwardly the discal cell quite 
straight; haltered pale brown. 

This species may be distinguished from (?. dispar by the 
straight veinlet* closing the discal cell, by the shorter first 
antennal joint, by the white pubescence, and, the clear 
wings. 

G. hilar is I have only met with frequenting flowers on 
the sand dunee at Bellerive ; time of occurrence February. 

42, M A R m A s o m A, Gen. nov. (Fig. 32). 

Humpbacked, bristly flies, with the vestiture consisting 
largely of scales-. Abdomen long, narrow and conical, de- 
cumbent with the apex upraised ; proboscis about one-and- 
a-half times the length of head; antennae slender, slightly 
longer than the head, the first joint fully three times the 
length of the second, the third a little longer than the first, 
and provided with a pointed, two- jointed style; femora 
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spinose beneath ; tibise with numerous long bristles ; wings 
with four posterior cells, which are all open ; anal cell also 
open; discal cell sharply angulated below; number of sub- 
marginal cells two. 



Fig. 325. Wing of Marmasoma sumptuosa. 


Head about equal in breadth to the thorax ; eyes in male 
joined. Proboscis about one-and-a-half times the length 
of head. Palpi very slender, nearly one- third the length 
of the proboscis. Antennae slender, slightly longer than 
the head, the first joint bearing short hairs above and very 
long hairs below, fully three times the length of the second 
joint, the third very slightly expanded, a little longer than 
the first, and provided with a thin, two-jointed style, which 
is about one-third its length. Thorax very convex, bear- 
ing numerous bristles and long bristly hairs; scutellum 
much depressed, bearing marginal bristles. Abdomen of 
an elongated, conical shape, with the apex upraised, near- 
ly hare. Legs slender, the posterior femora with numer- 
ous stout bristles beneath, anterior and middle femora with 
one or two bristles close to the apex ; tibiae with numerous 
long bristles; tarsi long, about equal in length to the 
tibiae, the joints marked by spurs. Wings with two sub- 
marginal and four posterior cells, the latter as well as the 
anal cell, open ; discal cell sharply angulated below, the 
angle being frequently marked by a recurrent veinlet. 

This genus agrees with the North and South American 
genus Lepidophora and the Palsearctic and African genus 
Torophora in having the vestiture consisting largely of 
scales. From the former genus it may be distinguished by 
the shorter and differently proportioned antennae, with a 
two-jointed style, from the latter by the four instead of 
three posterior cells, and by the open anal cell, and from 
both these genera by the hind-angle of the wings being 
undeveloped. The shape of the wings more resembles that 
of the Mediterranean and Western Asiatic genus Amietus, 
and the European and Asiatic genus Cyllenia; from the 
former of these Mar?na$oma is distinguished by the first 
joint of antennae being densely hairy, and the third joint 
bare and provided with a long two-jointed style, also by 
the sharply-angulated discal cell, and the wide open first 
posterior cell; from the latter by the two instead of three 
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submarginal cells, by the long proboscis, and the longer 
and differently formed antennae; and from both these 
genera by the scaly vestiture. 

Marmasoma therefore appears to form a connecting link 
between Lepidophora and Toxophora on the one hand, and 
Amictus and Gyllenia on the other. The exact position of 
this group of genera seems to be open to some doubt. They 
have been placed, together with a few other genera, in a 
subfamily, the Torophorina. The limits) of this, subfamily, 
however, seem to be ill-defined, and until the Australian 
Bomhjlidm are properly worked out., and their correct 
affinities ascertained, I have preferred to place Marmasoma 
in the Bomhylinm , with which it seems to show certain rela- 
tionships. 

Marmasoma may be easily distinguished from, the other 
Tasmanian genera of Bomhylidce by the humpbacked 
shape, bristly thorax and legs., and long, bare abdomen. 
Only one species is at present known. 

Marmasoma sumptuosa, Sp. nov. (Fig. 32). 

Thorax da 2 & brown, with two median whitish stripes, 
bordered inwardly with fulvous, anterior part of dorsum 
and sides with dense fulvous pubescence ; abdomen cloth- 
ed with fulvous scales-, leaving bare a row of largei, con- 
fluent, dark brown, centre spots; femora black, covered 
more or less thickly with fulvous scales' ; tibiae fulvous, tarsi 
brown ; wings spotted. 

Length. Male, 8.5-11 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley, Hobart. (Also 1 in Victoria.) 

Mah . Face barely projecting; eyes joined for a long 
distance, reducing the front to an ocellar tubercle and a 
lengthened frontal triangle, the former being black, the 
latter usually yellow. Antennae black, of the form de- 
scribed in the generic characters, the first joint bearing 
dense yellow hairs, which are short above, long below, als-o 
with a few black hairs above ; the third joint and style 
completely bare. Palpi black, short and slender; probos- 
cis black. Back of head covered with dense fulvous pubes- 
cence. Thorax greatly humped, dark brown, with two 
whitish median stripes, which are bordered inwardly with 
fulvous; anterior part and sides of thorax with dense 
fulvous pubescence, and numerous long black bristles; 
scutellum dark brown, powdered with fulvous scales, and 
bearing six stout, black, marginal bristles, beside® a few 
weak; ones. Abdomen of a dark brown ground-colour, but 
powdered so extensively with fulvous scales as to appear 
fulvous, with a row of large, dark brown, centre spots, the 
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-whole bare except for a few black hairs on the sides of the 
lirst three segments. Legs with femora black, covered be- 
low with fulvous scales; tibiee fulvous; tarsi black; an- 
terior and middle femora, with a few black bristles towards 
the apex, the posterior femora with a complete row of 
black bristles below ; tibise with numerous very long black 
bristles ; tarsi with the joints marked by spurs. Wings 
hyaline, with dark brown costal margin, and suffused dark 
brown spots on middle of first basal cell, apex of second 
basal cell, anterior cross-vein, base of cubital fork, the two 
branches of cubital fork, outer veinlet of discal cell, and 
middle of veinlet closing discal cell below; the angulation 
-of the discal cell below is frequently marked by a small 
weinlet entering the cell. 

Variation. A male taken at Mangalore on November 
S, 1913, differs considerably from the type, the colour 
being pale grey instead of fulvous, and the long hairs on 
the first antennal joint white instead of yellow, also in the 
wings the upper branch of the cubital fork has a small 
veinlet on its lower side. 

This species may be readily recognised by its humped 
appearance, bristly thorax and legs, narrow bare abdomen, 
and spotted wings. I had not noticed any specimens prior 
to 1913, but during the November of that, and the follow- 
ing year, it occurred not uncommonly, either settled in the 
sunshine on bare ground, or frequenting flowers. My 
dates range from November 8 to November 29, but it pro- 
bably remains on the wing for some time longer. 

Bombvlius (Sensu Into). 

A large number of Australian species have been describ- 
ed under the name Bombylius, but. most of these do* not 
belong to the genus hi its restricted sense. I have examim 
ed the specimens in the collection of the British Museum, 
which contains all Walker's types., and find that the species 
seem to fall into four natural groups, distinguished by the 
closed or open first posterior cell, and the relative length 
of the first and second basal cells. Another character 
that shows great variation is the form of the radial vein, 
which is almost straight in some species and boldly curved 
up in others. At first I considered that this character 
might provide* generic distinctions, but a careful examina- 
tion of the different species has led me to the conclusion 
that it is of specific value only. Confirmation of this view 
is supplied by the genus Camptosia , in which a similar 
diversity in the form of the radial vein occurs. The Aus- 
tralian species described under Bombylius I place in four 
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genera, one of which is new. They are distinguished as 
follows: 

1. First posterior cell closed. % 

First posterior cell open. S 

2. First basal cell longer than the second. 

Bombylius, L. 

First and second basal cells of about equal length. 

Systceciius, Lw„ 

3. First basal cell much longer than the second. 

Bischist us, Lw. 

. First and second basal cells' of almost equal length. 

Sisyromyia, G-en. now 

Of these genera Bombylius , Systocchus, and Sisyromyia 
occur in Tasmania. 

43. Bombylius, L. (Sensu stricto) (Fig. 33). 

Thorax and abdomen broad, covered, with dense, furry 
pubescence; proboscis long and slender; wings with the 
first posterior cell closed, anal cell open; first basal cell 
much longer than the second basal cell. 

Head small, narrower than the thorax. Eyesi joined in 
male, separated in female. Proboscis long and slender. 
Antennae approximated at the base, the first joint much 
longer than the second, and hearing long hairs, the third 
differing much in shape and longer than the first two joints; 
together. Thorax considerably arched. Abdomen broad 
and rounded; both thorax and abdomen clothed with 
dense furry pubescence. Legs long and slender, with small 
bristles. Wings usually hyaline, with a brown fore- 
margin, but sometimes spotted ; the first posterior cell al- 
ways closed far above the wing-margin; anal cell open; 
the first basal cell considerably longer than the second, 
basal cell. 

This genus comprises the well known “Bee flies/’ which 
may often be seen hovering over flowers, whilst they suck 
the nectar with their long proboscis, or at other' times 
settled on the ground in warm sunny places. 

Bombylius is a genus of very wide distribution, well 
represented in the Australian region, but not known tio 
occur in Hew Zealand. From Tasmania six species have 
been described, but these do not all belong to the genus in 
its restricted sense. Of these B . fusmnus, Macq, is a true 
Bombylius s B. auratus, Walk, and B. brevirostris* Macq, and 
probably also 1 B. albicinctus, Macq, belong to- Sisyromyia, 
whilst the position of B. tenuicornis, Macq, and B. con - 
MtiribmSf Macq, is doubtful. Two other true specie® of 
tSus are now added. Of other Tasmanian species. 
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belonging to this group, Bombylius crassus , Walk , previ- 
ously described only from the Australian mainland, is a 
Systocchus , and Systwchus eulahiatus, Bigot, is 1 a Sisyromyia. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Bombylius. 

Golden-haired, ve>ry small species; abdomen with- 
out any black hairs. Chsysendetus, Sp. nov. 

Fuscous-haired species; abdomen with intermixed 
long black hairs. 2 

2. Face in male narrow, about the width of one. eye; 

legs pale red. Fuscanus, Macq. 

Face in male broad, about the width of two eyes; 
legs dark reddish black. Palliolatus, Sp. nov. 

In addition to the above two species described by Mac- 
quart under the names Bombylius t emit cor nis and Bomby- 
hus consobrinus, which are unknown to me, may belong 
here. The former is described as a red-haired species, with 
legs red, and wings hyaline, with base and foremargin 
fuscous. Length, female 8 mm., of proboscis 4 mm. B. 
consobrinus is described as a yellow-haired species, with 
legs red, and wings grey, with the base and foremargin 
darkened. Length, male and female, 5.5 mm. 

Bombylius euscanus, Macq. 

Syn. ? Bombylius matutinus , Walk. 

Fuscous-haired species, the abdomen with intermixed, 
scattered, long black hairs; femora and tibiae pale red; 
wings hyaline, with base and basal part, of foremargin dark 
brown ; face in male narrow, about the width of one eye. 

Length. Male, 5-9 mm. ; female, 6 mm. 

Hah. Generally distributed. (Also in Victoria.) 

Male . Face narrow, and nearly parallel-sided, hardly 
the width of one eye, fuscous, and bearing dense, long, 
black hairs. Proboscis slender, about equal in length to 
the thorax. Antemice black, the first joint three tomes 
the length of the second, and bearing long black hairs, 
the third strap-shaped, about equal in length to the first 
two joints together, and terminated by a pointed stylo- 
Thorax drab, arched, covered with dense, furry, fuscous 
pubescence, which is intermixed sparse black pubescence; 
scutellum similarly coloured. Abdomen drab, bearing 
sparse fuscous pubescence and scattered, long, black hairs. 
Femora, tibiae, and tarsi light red, the tarsi with the tips 
; darken^. Wings hyaline, with base and basal part of 
f ©remargin dark brown. 
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Female resembles the male very closely, but the eye® are 
widely separated, and the ground-colour of the abdomen 
beneath the pubescence is black. 

Variation. This species varies extremely in size,; 
some specimens being twice the size of others. 

The type of B. matufhvm, Walk, in the British Museum, 
very probably belongs to this species, but it is in too bad 
condition for absolute identification. 

B. fuscanus is a common species in the spring and early 
summer. Mv dates range from. October 26 to- December 
24. 

Bombyltus PALLioLATtrs, Sp. nov. (Fig. 33). 

Fuscous-haired species ; abdomen with intermixed long, 
dense, black hairs; legs dark red or reddish-black; wings 
hyaline, with base and basal part of foremargin dark 
brown ; face in the male broad, nearly the width of the 
two eyes together. 

Length. Male, 6.5 - 10 mm,. ; length of proboscis 3-5 
mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 



Male. Face fuscous, broad, nearly the width of the two 
eyes together, and hearing long black hairs. Eyes short 
and narrow Front deep brown, very short, but fairly 
broad ; vertex with long black hairs. Proboscis black, 
slender. Antennae black, the first joint three times the 
length of the second, and bearing long black hairs, the 
third strap-shaped, distinctly longer than the first two 
joints together, and terminated by a minute pointed style. 
Thorax drab, covered with very dense fuscous and black 
furry pubescence, the black hairs being the longest; scutel- 
lum similarly coloured, and bearing very long black hairs. 
Abdomen very broad, clothed with very dense, long, furry, 
fuscous and black pubescence. Legs dark red or reddish- 
black ; posterior femora with a row of long black bristles ; 
all tibise with strong, short bristles; first joint of posterior 
tarsi distinctly fringed with bristles on the inner side. 
Wings hyaline or tinged with brown, the base and basal 
part of foremargin dark brown. 
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This species bears a very close resemblance to B. fus- 
canus, but is a much more hairy insect, for whilst B. fus- 
canus, even in fresh specimens, has a bare and denuded 
look, B. palliolatus isi completely covered with a very 
thick and long furry pubescence ; the legs too are distinct- 
ly darker. The chief distinction, however, is found in the 
face, that of B. palliolatus being almost twice the width 
of B. fuscanus , and the eyes being very much shorter. 

There is a specimen of this species in the British Museum 
collection, labelled Bombylius matutinus , Walk . It is,, 
however, as shown by the broad face, quite distinct from, 
the typo of B. matutinus , which is also in the Museum col- 
lection. The latter specimen is badly denuded, but it may- 
very probably be identical with B. fuscanus, Macq. 

B. palliolatus is. a much scarcer species 1 than B. fuscanus. 
It seems to he an early spring species, my dates ranging 
from September 27 to October 22. 

Bombylius chrysendetus, Sp. nov. 

A very small, golden-baired species. Abdomen without 
any black hairs; thorax velvet-black; legs light or dark 
red ; wings 1 hyaline, with base and basal part of foremargin, 
brown. 

Length. Male, 5 mm.; female, 5.5 mm. 

Length of proboscis, 2 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male. Face rather narrow, grey, with long black hairs. 
Front extremely small, owing to the joined eyes reaching 
almost to the antennae ; vertex with a tuft of black hairs. 
Proboscis black, slender, rather short. Antennae black, 
about the same- length as the head, the first joint about 
twice the length of the second, and bearing long black 
hairs, the third strap-shaped, a little longer than the first- 
two joints together, and terminated by a pointed style. 
Thorax velvet-black, with upright dull yellow pubescence' 
and depressed golden pubescence. Abdomen dull brown- 
ish-black, with pubescence similar to that of the thorax. 
Legs with femo-ra and tibiae rather dark, dull red; tarsi 
and apex" of tibiae black ; posterior femora with long black 
bristles beneath. Wings hyaline, with the base and basal 
part of foremargin brown. 

Female resembles the male, but the eyes are widely 
separated; the hairs of the face yellow instead of black; 
the front broad, bearing short, depressed, golden pubes- 
cence ; the pubescence of the body generally brighter ; and 
the legs a paler red. 

P 
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This species may usually be recognised by its small size, 
but may occasionally be confused with unusually small 
specimens of B. fuscamis; from such specimens, however, 
it may be distinguished by the complete absence of any 
black abdominal hairs, by the ground-colour of the thorax 
being velvet-black instead of drab, and by the depressed 
golden pubescence of the thorax and abdomen. 

This specie© bears a considerable resemblance to B. 
■nanus, Walk, from Western Australia, It is, probably 
distinct, but the type being in had condition, the question 
cannot be satisfactorily settled until more specimens from 
Western Australia are available for comparison. 

B. chrysendetus is not a common species. It frequents 
teatree blossom during the month of December. 

44. Systcechus, Lw. (Fig. 34). 

Thorax and abdomen very broad, and bearing long 
furry pubescence; proboscis long, moderately slender; 
wings with the first posterior cell closed; anal cell open; 
•first and second basal cells of almost equal length. 

Head smalL, set rather low in front of the broader and 
considerably arched thorax. Proboscis long, moderately 
slender. Antennae about the same length as, or rather 
longer than, the head, the first joint considerably longer 
than the second, the third usually longer than the first two 
together, and terminated by a small style. Thorax and 
abdomen broad, the latter clothed with very dense, furry 
pubescence, which, in Australian species, is usually banded 
and produced into tufts on either side of the apex. Legs 
long, moderately ©lender ; posterior femora with bristles 
beneath ; all tibiae with short bristles. Wings frequently 
spotted; first posterior cell closed at a considerable dis- 
tance above the wing-margin; anal cell open; first and 
second basal cells of almost equal length. 

This genns has, so far only been recorded from the Aus- 
tralian region by Bigot, who placed in it a species, S, eula- 
hiatus , which I have removed to Sisyromyia ; several of the 
species described under Bomhylim , however, should be 
placed here. One of these occurs in Tasmania. 

Systcechus crassus. Walk. (Fig. 34). 

Syn. Bombylius crassus , Walk. 

Bombylius platyurus , Walk. 

Thorax fuscous ; abdomen clothed in dense, very pale 
brown pubescence, banded across the middle* with rich, 
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dark brown, and with two similarly coloured anal tufts; 
legs pale red ; wings spotted. 

Length.. Male, 12-13 mm. 

Length of proboscis, 5-5.5 mm. 

Hab. Southern and Northern Tasmania. 



Male. Face covered with pale golden pubescence; front 
with darker golden pubescence. Proboscis black, 
moderately slender. Antennas black, the first joint 
twice thei length of the second, and bearing long 
black hairs, the third about oner-and-a-half t im es 
the length of the first two together, cylindrical, 
tapering towards the apex, which is clearly truncated, and 
terminated by a short, very thin, pointed style. Thorax 
deep drab, covered with similarly coloured dense pubes- 
cence, which, however, if viewed from the front, appears 
a very pale golden-brown. Abdomen covered with dense, 
very pal© brown pubescence, with a dark brown band 
across the centre, and two dark brown sub-apical tufts. 
Legs light red, the bristles of the tibiae similarly coloured ; 
tarsi apically darkened. Wings hyaline, the foremargin 
brown, and brown spots situated near apex of first basal 
cell, at apex of second basal cell, at each lower comer of 
the discal cell, and at base of the cubital fork. 

This splendid insect, the finest of the Tasmanian Bomby - 
lidce, may be easily recognised by its banded abdomen and 
spotted wings. It occurs hovering over low flowers in the 
spring time, and moves with extreme rapidity, appearing 
in front of a flower one moment, and vanishing the next. 
It probably occurs not. uncommonly in suitable localities. 
My dates range from October 21 to November 9. 

45. SisyromyiAj Gen. nov. (Figs. 35 and 36) 

Thorax and abdomen broad, bearing long furry pubesr 
cenoe; proboscis long and frequently thickened; wihgs 
with the first posterior cell open, and the first and second 
basal cells of almost equal length. 

Head about equal in breadth to the thorax. Proboscis 
long, frequently thickened, and with the tip sometimes ex- 
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paneled. Eyes bare, joined in male, separated in female. 
Antennae approximated at the base, the first joint slender 
and much longer than the second, the third as long as, or 
considerably longer than, the first two together, varying 
in form in' the different species. Thorax slightly arched. 
Abdomen short, about equal in breadth to, or a little 
broader than, the thorax ;’ both thorax and abdomen cloth- 
ed with dense, furry pubescence. Legs of medium length ; 
posterior femora spinos-e beneath; tibise with conspicuous 
bristles. Wings with both the first posterior and the anal 
cell open; the first and second basal cells 1 of almost equal 
length ; radial vein varying much in the different species, 
sometimes nearly straight, at others boldly curved up to- 
wards the costal margin. 

This genus may be easily recognised by the open first 
posterior cell in conjunction with the first and second 
basal cells of almost equal length. It is one of the most 
characteristic Australian genera., and contains a consider- 
able number of species, which, though resembling those of 
Bomhylius, have yet a characteristic appearance of their 
own. Two species have been recorded from Tasmania, 
whilst a third species, Bomhylius albicinctus , Macq , pro- 
bably belongs here. The last named species is described 
as being red-haired ; abdomen with a white- stripe ; femora, 
black ; tibiae red ; wings hyaline with foremargin fuscous ; 
length, female, 6mm. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Sisyromyia . 

1. Abdomen with a bright yellow centre stripe; 

wings dark grey with the base ferruginous ; large 
J species. Aurata, Walk. 

2. Abdomen unstriped, clothed in uniform long yel- 

low pubescencei; wings hyaline with foremargin 
brownish; small specie®. Brevirostris, Macq. 

Sisyromyia aurata, Walk (Fig. 35). 

Syn. Bomhylius auratus , Walk. 

Bomhylius crassirostris, Macq. 

Thorax and abdomen black, covered with dense, but 
rather short, golden pubescence ; abdomen with a broad, • 
bright yellow, median stripe; femora and tibiae pale red; 
wings dark grey with the base ferruginous. 

Length. Female, 12 mm. 

Hab. “Tasmania and Western Australia*' (Walker); 
also in South Australia. 
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Fig. 35. Wing of Sisyromyia aurata. 

Female. Face and front covered with golden pubes- 
cence; vertex with a tuft of long black hairs. Antennae 
black, the first joint about three times the length of the 
second, and bearing long black hairs, the third consider- 
ably longer than the first two together, strap-shaped, term- 
inated by a small bristle-like style, and with one or two 
long black hairs a little below the apex. Thorax black, 
covered with short golden pubescence, and with long yel- 
low and black hairs at sides and bordering the scutellum. 
Abdomen black, with a broad median stripe of bright yel- 
low pubescence, scattered golden pubescence, and abund- 
ant long black hairs. Femora, tibiae, and first joint of 
anterior and middle tarsi pale red ; remaining tarsal joints 
and the whole of the posterior tarsi black ; posterior femora 
beneath with a complete row of spine-like bristles; all 
tibiae with bristles, but these are longest and stoutest on 
the posterior pair; first joint of posterior tarsi fringed 
with short- bristles. Wings dark grey, with the base ferru- 
ginous; discal cell large; radial vein boldly curved up to 
the costal margin, which it meets at almost, a right-angle. 

This fine insect is easily recognised by its golden ap- 
pearance, bright yellow abdominal centre-stripe, and large 
size. It was described by Walker from Western Australia 
and Tasmania, but confirmation of its occurrence in Tas- 
mania seems desirable. It also occurs not uncommonly 
in South Australia. 


Sisyromyia brevirostris, Macq. (Fig. 36). 

Syn. Bomhylius brevirostris , Macq. 

Systoechus eulahiatus , Bigot. 

Thorax and abdomen clothed in long yellow pubescence ; 
femora black ; tibiae red ; wings hyaline with foremargin 
brownish. 

Length. Male, 6-7 mm.; female, 6.5 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad. 
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Fig. 36. Wing of Smjromyia brevlrostris. 


Male. Face covered with pale yellow pubescence, front 
with pale golden pubescence. Proboscis black, nearly 
three times the length of the head, with the tip slightly 
inflated. Antennae black, the first joint about three times 
the length of the second, and bearing long . yellow hairs, 
the third about equal in length to the first two together, of 
a slender strap-shapes, with a. rounded style-like apex. Eyes 
joined. Thorax and abdomen of a dull black ground 
colour, which in fresh specimens is entirely covered with 
very long, furry, yellow pubescence, but this becomes very 
easily detached. Legs very slender, femora black, wilh 
pale yellow pubescence, anterior and middle tibiae red, pos- 
terior tibiae brown, the whole bearing minute bristles; 
tarsi black. Wings hyaline, with the foremargin brownish. 

Female resembles the male, but the eyes are very widely 
separated, and the pubescence of the face and. front paler. 

This species seems to be very local, but is probably com- 
mon where it occurs. The males hover in the air in the 
bright sunshine at a height of some five feet from the 
ground, but should a cold wind arise they disappear com- 
pletely. It occurs during February. 

Subf amily L omatinse. 

This subfamily may be recognised by the radial vein of 
the. wings being strongly looped before it reaches the costal 
margin, in conjunction with the short proboscis. The 
species may be either hare or covered with short pubes- 
cence, but never with the long, furry pubescence of the 
Bombylince ; thorax comparatively fiat ; abdomen long .and 
frequently flattened; posterior cells always four in num- 
ber. 

Table of the Tasmanian Genera of Lomatincz . 

1. Abdomen rather broad and greatly flattened, bear- 

ing abundant sihort pubescence; tibise with 
bristles; antennae with a long style. 

Oomptosia, Macq. 

2. Abdomen very narrow, almost cylindrical, practi- 

cally bare; tibiae absolutely without bristles; 
antennae without a style. Docidomyia, Gen. nov. 
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46. Comptosia, Macq. 

Antennae composed of three very short joints and a long 
arista form style ; abdomen rather broad and distinctly flat- 
tened ; both thorax and abdomen moderately pubescent ; 
wings with the radial vein strongly looped before its end ; 
number of submarginal cells two or three. 

Head about equal in breadth to the thorax. Eyes very 
narrowly separated in male. More widely in female. Pro- 
boscis either porrect, and about half the lengtn of head, or 
completely concealed within the oral aperture. Antennae 
with the three joints very short, and almost concealed by 
stiff pubescence, the third terminated by a long aristiform 
style, which is about equal in length to the three antennal 
joints together. Thorax somewhat arched, and moderately 
pubescent. Abdomen rather broad and distinctly flat- 
tened, with fairly long lateral pubescence. Legs moderately 
slender ; tibiae wdth short bristles. Wings with either two 
or three submarginal cells, and four posterior cells, the 
latter being all open, as is also the anal cell; radial vein 
much looped before its- end, and frequently strongly re- 
current ; the median cross-vein situated close to the apical 
end of the discal cell. 

This genus contains a large number of Australian speciesi. 
These fall into two divisions, according to the- number of 
the submarginal cells-, which may be either two or three. 
Macquart originally described the genus as possessing 
three submarginal cells, but afterwards placed in it species 
in which only two' were present ; this, I think, is quite cor- 
rect, as the number of submarginal cells seems to me to be 
a specific character only. The considerable variation in the 
curvature of the radial vein also seems to be only of specific 
value. Many of the Australian species were described by 
Walker under the genus Anthrax, 

From Tasmania three species have been described. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Comptosia. 

1. Wings brown, with hyaline spots, and a white 

hyaline band across the tips ; number of submar- 
ginal cells two. Maculipennis, Macq. 

Wings hyaline, with foremargin broadly brown, 
and four small brown spots below. 2 

2. Two sub-marginal cells. Geometrxca, Macq. 

Three submarginal cells. Corculum, Walk. 

Comptosia maculipennis, Macq. 

Syn. Anthrax ocellata , Walk. 

Anthrax inclusa , Walk. 

Anthrax cognata , Walk. 
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Wings brown, with hyaline spots, and a white hyaline 
band across the tips. 

Length. Male and female, 12 mm. 

Hah. Bagdad Valley. 

Male . Face black, bearing dense golden pubescence. 
Proboscis short and stout, less than half the length of head. 
Antennae black, about the length of head, the base con- 
cealed by black and golden, hairs. Front black, with long 
black hairs above, and golden hairs below. Thorax black, 
bearing short golden pubescence, and a few long black 
hairs posteriorly. Abdomen black, the hind-margins of seg- 
ments with short, golden, depressed pubescence, and, sides 
of abdomen with long hairs, which are yellow on the first 
two, and black on the remaining segments. Legs, brown- 
ish-black. Wings large, brown, with a white hyaline hand 
across tne tips, and hyaline spots situated on the dismal 
cell, and on the base of the first posterior cell; the radial 
vein is very slightly recurrent, and meets the costal margin 
at almost a right, angle. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the eyes are 
more widely separated, and the white band across the 
wing-tips rather less conspicuous. 

C . maculi'pennh is less frequently met with than 
C. geometrica , but at the same time can hardly be den 
scribed as scarce. It occurs during February. 

COMPTOSIA GEOMETRICA, Macq. 

Syn. Anthrax ohscura , Walk. 

Wings hyaline, with the foremargin broadly brown, the 
brown colour being curved up in a half-circle above the 
base of the cubital fork, in the middle of which hyaline 
half-circle is a brown spot, and there are also three small 
brown spots below. 

Length. Male and female, 10-11 m 

Hab. Generally distributed. 

Male . Face covered with rather long, pale golden 
pubescence. Proboscis stout, less than half the length of 
head. Antennae black, about half the length of head, the 
base concealed, by yellow hairs. Eyes very narrowly 
separated. Front black, bearing rather long black hairs. 
Thorax black, with very short, depressed, golden dorsal 
pubescence and long, black, lateral pubescence, and 
dense white pubescence below. Abdomen deep brown, the 
dorsum with scattered, short, golden, depressed pubescence 
centrally, and similar white pubescence towards the sides ; 
sides '/.of abdomen with long black hairs. Legs brown. 
Wingslarge, hyaline, with 1 the foremargin broadly brown, 
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the brown colour being curved up in a half circle above 
the base of the cubital fork, in the middle of which hyaline 
half -circle is a brown spot, and there are also brown spots 
at each lower corner of the discal cell, and at the apex of 
the second basal cell; number of submarginal cells two; 
the four posterior and anal cells all open; the radial vein 
strongly recurrent before reaching the costa. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but has the eyes 
more widely separated. 

Variation . This species varies great!} 7 in size, extremely 
small specimens being sometimes met with. 

C. geometrica is a common species. It first appears to- 
wards the end of September, and may be found settled on 
the ground in warm sunny places throughout the early 
summer. 


Comptosia corculum, Walk. 

Syn. Anthrax corculum , Walk. 

Comptosia tricdlata , Maeq. 

Judging from Macquart’s description, I think that there 
is little doubt that his C. tricdlata , described from Tas- 
mania, is the same as C. corculum , a. well-known mainland 
species. This species resembles C. geometrica very closely, 
hut is distinguished by possessing three instead of two sub- 
marginal cells. I have not met with it in Tasmania per- 
sonally. 

47. Docidomyia, G-en. nov. (Fig. 37.) 

Antennse much shorter than the head, the first and 
second ioints rounded, the third bulb-shaped, without a 
style ; abdomen very narrow and cylindrical, both thorax 
and abdomen practically bare ; legs short, without bristles ; 
wings with the radial vein strongly looped and slightly re- 
current; first posterior and anal cells wide open; number 
of submarginal cells two. 



Fig. 37. Wing of Docidomyia pudlaris. 


Head large, broader than the thorax. Proboscis con- 
cealed within the oral aperture. Eyes in male narrowly 
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separated. Antenna short, about one quarter the length 
of head ; the first, and second joints rounded and of about 
equal length, the third bulb-shaped, about as long as the 
two first joints together, and without a style. Thorax 
narrow,, not at all arched, with a little short pubescence, 
but without any evident bristles. Abdomen bare;, long, 
narrow, and cylindrical. Legs short, slender, and quite 
bare, even the tibiae being without bristles. Wings of 
medium length, but narrow, the alula wanting, and the 
hind-angle quite sloped away; median cross-vein upright, 
situated a little beyond the middle of the discal cell; 
radial vein strongly looped and slightly recurrent ; the four 
posterior cells and the anal cell all wide; open ; number of 
submarginal cells two; halteres long-stalked. 

This genus is proposed for two undeiseribed species, one 
of which occurs both in Victoria and Tasmania, whilst the 
other seems to be confined to Victoria. The Tasmanian 
species is a slender, delicate, fly, and hears more resemblance 
to a Syrphid than to one of the Bombylidce . 

Docidomyia puellaris, Sp. nov. (Fig. 37). 

Face, front, and thorax black; abdomen black, the in- 
cisions of segments usually white; legs black, with the 
knees light brown; wings hyaline. 

Length. 7 mm. 

Hah. Bagdad. (Also in Victoria.) 

Face, front, and antennae black. Thorax black, with soft 
white lateral pubescence; both thorax and scutellum with- 
out bristles. Abdomen black, the hindmargins of segments 
usually narrow!^ white; first segment with white pube- 
scence at sides. Legs black, with the knees light brown. 
Wings hyaline. 

This specie® may be easily recognised by its slight, 
slender shape, absence of bristle®, black colouration, and 
clear wings. The undescribed Victorian species, referred 
to previously, which may possibly be found to occur also* in 
Tasmania, has the wings light brown, and the cubital fork 
possesses a long recurrent veinlet. 

B. puellaris seems to he generally scarce ; thei only two 
specimens that I have met with occurred on November 7 
and January 19 respectively. 

Subfamily Anthraeinae. 

This subfamily may he recognised by the venation, the 
bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins taking place at 
a right-angle, almost opposite the median cros&vein. The 
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species are rather flattened in shape, never humpbacked or 
conspicuously bristly, usually moderately pubescent, but 
never with the dense furry pubescence^ of the Bombylince. 

In Tasmania three genera are known to occur. 


Table of the Tasmanian Genera of AntJiracince. 

1. Wings with three submarginal cells. 2 

Wings with only two submarginal cells. 3 

2. Antennas with a distinct style. 

Exoprosopa, Macq. 

3. Antenme without a distinct style. Anthrax, Scop. 
Antennae with a style bearing an apical pencil of 

hairs. (Velvet-black species, with wings mostly 
black). Argyramceba, Schin. 

It should be noted that although the species of Anthrax 
have usually only two submarginal cells, yet varieties occur 
in which three are present, or occasionally there may be 
two on one wing and three on the other. In any case, 
however, the species may be distinguished from those of 
Exoprosopa by the want of any differentiated antennal 
style. 


48. Exoprosopa, Macq. 

( Trinaria , Muls. Argyrospila , Bond. Heteralonia, Bond. 

Beflippia, Lioy. Exoptata , Coquill.) 

Third joint, of antenna elongate-conical, with a fairly 
long, clearly-differentiated, terminal style, ending in a 
microscopic bristle, but without any apical pencil of hairs. 
Proboscis short. Claws of posterior tarsi with a basal 
tooth. Wings with three submarginal cells; the four pos- 
terior cells and the anal cell all open. 

Two' species of Exoprosopa have been described by Mac- 
quart from Tasmania, neither of which is known to me, 
and I am. unable to say whether or not they are correctly 
placed. The position of the second species (E. bicellata) is 
particularly doubtful, owing to its possessing only two sub- 
marginal cells. The following are Mac quart's descrip- 
tions, 

Exoprosopa obliquefasctata, Macq. 

Black; head with white pubescence; abdomen banded 
with white, the sides spotted with brown ; wings hyaline, 
with the base, costa, and two oblique stripes brown. ’ 

Length. 12 mm. 

Hab. “Tasmania,” 
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Exoprosopa bi cell at a, Macq. 

Black, with red tomentum. 'Wings brown with hyaline 
spots- ; number of submarginal cells two. 

Length. Male, 11 mm. 

Hab. “Tasmania.” 

49. Anthrax, Scop. (Fig. 38.) 

Antennae without any cleaidy-differentiaited style ; wings 
with two submarginal cells:; the bifurcation of the radial 
and cubital veins takes place at a right angle, almost in a 
line with the median cross-vein. 



Head large, globular, as wide as the thorax. Proboscis 
short, not in the least projecting. Antennae very small 
and short, widely separated at the base, the first joint 
cylindrical, the second cup-shaped, the third an elongated 
buH>shape, without any differentiated style, the apex ter- 
minated by a microscopic bristle. Eyes separated in both 
sexes, but more widely in the female than in, the male. 
Thorax rather large, flattened, and pubescent; scutellum 
with or without marginal bristles. Abdomen longer than 
the thorax, sometimes conspicuously flattened. Legs slen- 
der, the tibia* with small, weak bristles. Wings with nor- 
mally two submarginal cells, but varieties- occur in which 
three are present, or there may be three on one wing and 
only two on the other; radial vein curved upwards, but 
never strongly looped as in the Lomatince ; upper branch 
of cubital fork much curved upwards ; posterior cells four 
in number, which are all open, as is also the anal cell. 
The wings in Australian species are usually hyaline, with 
the costal margin brown, but they may be quite hyaline, 
or entirely suffused with brown. 

A large number of Australian species have been described 
under the genus Anthrax , hut many of these do not really 
Wong here, but should be placed in the genera Ilypera- 
lonia y Exoprosopa, Argyramceha , and Comptosia . Of the 

species of Anthrax^ eight of the sixteen Australian 
species at present known occur in Tasmania. 
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The species belonging to this genus may usually be found 
settled on the ground in hot, sunny places, in which situa- 
tions several of the species are abundant. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species cf Anthrax . 

1. Wings with at least one half brown. 2 

Wings hyaline, or at most with the foremargin 

brown. 3 

2. Wings cut sharply in a nearly straight- line into a 

deep brown basal half and a hyaline apical half. 

Incisa, Macq* 

Wings with the base and costal half suffused with 
brown, which melts gradually into the hyaline 
portion without any distinct line of demarca- 
tion ; abdomen with two white bands. 

Alternans, Macq. 

3. Wings completely hyaline ; pubescence at sides of 

thorax yellowish-white; small species. Minor, Macq. 
Wings practically hyaline, but a little darkened 
along the course of the closely adjacent media- 
stinal and subcostal veins; pubescence at sides 
of thorax fulvous; small to middle-sized species. 

Nigri costa, Macq. 

Wings hyaline, with the base and foremargin dis- 
tinctly brown. 4 

4. Large species (usually about 12 mm ). 5 

Small species (5 to 8 mm.). 6 

5. The brown colouration of the foremargin never do* 

scends so far as the bifurcation of the radial 
and cubital veins, which is always clear; the 
black pubescence on sides of abdomen is confined 
to the third and subsequent segments', that on 
the second segment being pale yellow. 

Marginata, Walk. 

The brown colouration of the foremargin covers the 
bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins; the 
black pubescence on sides of abdomen com- 
mences on the second segment. Velox, Sp. nov. 

6. Pubescence at base of abdomen yellowish -white; 

wings rather dull. Simplex, Macq. 

Pubescence at base of abdomen silvery -white ; 
wings brightly glistening. Argentipennis, Sp. nov. 

Anthrax incisa, Macq. 

This specie® was originally described by Macquart from 
Tasmania. T have not met with it personally, but there 
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is a specimen in the collection of the British Museum, 
It may be recognised by having the wings cut sharply 
into a deep brown basal half and a hyaline apical half, the 
dividing line running obliquely from a point on the costa 
about two-thirds the distance from the base of wing, to- the 
posterior margin about one third the distance from the 
base. Macquart describes the abdomen as black with 
apex silvery, and length aa 7 mm. 

Anthrax alternans, Macq. 

Front brown ; thorax and abdomen brow nish-black, the 
latter with two white bands; wings with the base and 
costal half suffused with dark brown, tips and posterior 
margin clear. 

Length. Male and femalei, 11-12 mm. 

Hab. Generally distributed. 

Male, Head much produced in front. Face black, 
with a little yellow pubescence. Front dark brown, with 
short, stiff, black hairs bordering the base of antennae out- 
wardly. Antennae black. Thorax brownish-black, with a 
collar of stiff brown hairs; scutellum testaceous, with black 
marginal bristles. Abdomen brownish-black, the second 
and fourth segments with a white hand, the third with a 
very narrow yellow band, apex with white scaly pube- 
scence; sides of abdomen with soft white and black 
pubescence. Legs black. Wing3 strongly suffused with 
dark brown, but tips and posterior margin hyaline. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the eyes 
are rather more widely separated. 

This species may be readily recognised by its brownish 
wings and abdomen with two white' bands. It seems to- be 
generally common in Tasmania, and in the collection of 
the British Museum are specimens, apparently identical, 
from Western Australia, so the species is probably of very 
wide distribution. J 

A. alternant may commonly be met with settled on the 
ground m warm sunny places, during the spring and early 
•summer. J 

Anthrax minor, Macq. (Fig. 38.) 

Syn. Anthrax vitrea, "Walk. 

A small species with perfectly clear wings; thorax and 
abdomen brownish-black; pubescence at sides of thorax 
yellowish-white, at base of abdomen clear white. 

Length. Male and female, 5-8 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. (Probably generally distributed.) 
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Male and female. Thorax brownish-black, with dull 
white or yellowish -white pubescence at sides ; scutellum 
similarly coloured, without any marginal bristles. Abdo- 
men brownish-black, with short, depressed, white and yel- 
low pubescence disposed in bands, which becomes very 
quickly denuded ; base of abdomen fringed with clear white 
hairs on each side. Legs with femora black or brownish- 
black, tibia? black or light brown, tarsi black. Wings ab- 
solutely clear, bright and glistening. 

This species may he easily recognised by its small size 
and perfectly clear wings ; the only species with which it 
can be confused is A. nigricosta , but the latter species has 
the long pubescence at the sides' of thorax tawny instead of 
white. 

A . minor is a fairly common species, and is probably 
generally distributed. My dates range from January 11 
to March 1. 


Anthrax nigricosta, Maeq. 

Wings practically hyaline, but a little darkened along 
the course of the closely adjacent mediastinal and subcostal 
veins; pubescence at sides of thorax fulvous; abdomen 
with a white band on the second segment ; a species that 
varies very greatly in size. 

Length. Male and female, 5-8 mm. 

Hab. Generally distributed in Tasmania, Victoria, 
South Australia, and New South Wales. 

Male. Eyes most closely approximated in front of the 
ocellar tubercle. Face narrow, black. Front black, with 
brown and white pubescence around the base of the an- 
tennae, Antennae black. Thorax brownish-black, with 
long fulvous pubescence in front and at sides; scutellum 
•similarly coloured, with black marginal bristles. Abdo- 
men black, with a white pubescent band on the second 
segment, which is usually visible even in denuded speci- 
mens; remainder of dorsum with short white and brown 
pubescence, which falls off very readily; the first segment 
has long tawny pubescence ah sides, the second with long 
white pubescence at sides; remaining segments and apex 
with long scattered black hairs. Legs black, the femora 
frequently yellowish beneath. Wings hyaline, but fre- 
quently a little darkened along the course of the closely 
adjacent mediastinal and subcostal veins; base of wings 
yellow. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the eyes 
are more widely separated. 
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Variation. A specimen taken by myself a t Mangalore 
on December 31, 1911, has three submarginal cells instead 
of the usual two ; in other respects, however, it agrees per- 
fectly wibh A. nigricosta , and I consider that it is merely a 
variety of that species. Other specimens show great 
variation in respect to size, some specimens being quite 
twice the size of others. 

*4. nigricosta may be recognised without much difficulty 
by the fulvous hairs on each side of the thorax, in con- 
junction with the white band on the second abdominal 
segment, and the practically hyaline wings. It seems to be 
common and generally distributed. My dates range from 
December 31 to February 13. 

Anthrax marginata, Walk. 

Syn. Anthrax fuscicostata 3 Macq. 

A large species. Wings hyaline with foremargin brown, 
but the brown colouration never descends so far as the 
bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins, which is al- 
ways clear; abdomen broad and flattened, the black 
pubescence on sides confined to the third and subsequent 
segments, that on the second segment being pale yellow. 

Length. Male and female, 11.5 -14 mm. 

Hab. Tasmania (generally distributed), Victoria, and 
New South Wales. 

Male. Face and front black, the former covered with 
short white or yellow pubescence. Antennas black. Thorax 
and scutellum dull brown or brownish-black, the thorax 
with pale fulvous anterior and lateral pubescence, and a 
tuft of white pubescence above the base of the wings, the 
scutellum with black marginal bristles. Abdomen broad 
and conspicuously flattened, black, with white pubescent 
bands on the second, fourth, and sixth segments, and nar- 
row yellow pubescent bands on the third and fifth segments, 
but all these bands are very easily rubbed off, and are fre- 
quently wanting in dried specimens; the long pubescence 
along the sides of the abdomen, however, is present even 
in denuded specimens, and is of more value for identifi- 
cation; that on the first and second segments is dull yel- 
low or yellowish-white, on the third yellow or white an- 
teriorly, black posteriorly, on the fourth principally white, 
on the fifth and sixth principally black, on the apex white. 
Legs black. Wings hyaline, with the foremargin 
“brown, but the brown colour never descends so far as the 
bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins, which is al- 
ways dear. . . 
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Female resembles the male very closely, but the eyes 
are more widely separated. 

This species may be easily recognised by its large size 
and flattened shape, in conjunction with the diagnosis 
given above. It is common, and generally distributed in 
Tasmania, and seems to be distributed over the whole of 
Eastern Australia. My only records are for February, but 
no doubt the species remains on the wing throughout the 
summer season. 


Anthrax velox, Sp. nov. 

A large, species. Wings hyaline with foremargin brown, 
the brown colour completely covering the bifurcation of the 
radial and cubital veins; abdomen not flattened, the black 
pubescence at sides commencing on the second segment. 

Length. Female, 13 mm. 

ITab. Bagdad Valley. 

Female. Face and lower fourth of front completely 
covered with short yellow pubescence, upper three-fourths 
of front, black, with short black, and a little short dark yel- 
low, pubescence. Antennae black, with stiff black hairs at 
base. Thorax dull brown, with long yellow-brown pube- 
scence anteriorly, and laterally ; scutellum a little darker 
than the thorax, with marginal yellow hairs. Abdomen 
brownish-black, the dorsum bearing white and yellow 
pubescence disposed in bands, that on the second, fourth, 
and sixth segments being white, on the other segments 
yellow, but all these pubescent bands become quickly de- 
nuded; sides of abdomen with long hairs, those on the 
first segment pale yellow, on the second and third 
yellow anteriorly, black posteriorly, on the fourth white 
anteriorly, black posteriorly, on the. fifth and sixth black; 
apex with short yellow and long black pubescence. Legs 
black, with short depressed yellow pubescence ; pos- 
terior femora- and all tibiae with short black bristles. 
Wings hyaline, with the base and foremargin brown, the 
brown colour completely covering the bifurcation of the 
radial and cubital veins. 

Male. The only specimen of the male that I have seen 
resembled the female described above very closely, but was 
considerably smaller in size. 

The only other Tasmanian species with which A. velox can 
be confused is A. marc/ inata. From the. latter species it 
may be distinguished by the brown colouration of the 
foremargin being broader, and completely covering the 
bifurcation of the radial and cubital veins, also by the black 
tuft-like lateral hairs on abdomen commencing on the sec- 

Q 
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oiid instead of on the. third segment ; the abdomen alsi 
is rounder, and loss flattened in appearance. Of the main- 
land species the only one that A. relax resembles is A. 
ulbirufa , Walk , but in the latter species the brown colour- 
ation of the wingy is diffused from the base, instead of from 
the middle of the- costal margin. 

A. relax occurs settled on the ground in sunny places, 
and may also be found on box bloom ; it flies with great 
rapidity. I have only met with it during January. 

An thu ax simplex, Macq. 

A small species. Wings hyaline with foreniargin brown ■ 
pubescence at base of abdomen yellowish-white. 

Length. Male and female, 5-6 mm. 

Hah. Bagdad Valley. (Also in New South Wales.) 

Male and female . Pace and front black, bearing short 
golden pubescence!. Thorax dark brown, with yellowish- 
white or pale brownish -white anterior and lateral pube- 
scence ; scutellum dark brown. Abdomen dark brown, 
with long yellowish-white or very pale brown hairs on 
each side of the basal segment; dorsum, with short, de- 
pressed, white and yellow pubescence, forming white bands 
on the anterior margins of the second and fourth seg- 
ments, and yellow bands on the remaining segments. Legs 
black. Wings hyaline, rather dull, with base and foremar- 
gin brown. 

Variation . A female taken by myself at Mangalore on 
December 24, 1911, has three subraarginal cells on the 
right wing, and only two on the left. 

A. simplex can be easily recognised by its small size, 
and wings with the foremargin broadly brown. The only 
other known small species having the wings- similarly col- 
oured is A. argentipennis , which is distinguished by having 
the pubescence at base of abdomen blight silvery-white, 

*4. simplex occurs commonly in the Bagdad Valley during 
December, and isi probably generally distributed. 

Anthrax argentipennis, Bp. nov. 

Wings bright hyaline, with base and foremargin deep 
blackish-brown; abdomen with long silvery- white pube- 
scence on sides of the first and second segments. 

Length. Male and female, 7-10 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male. Head distinctly produced in front; face and 
front black, with a little short golden pubescence. An- 
tennae black. Thorax brownish-black, with light brown 
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pubescence in front, and a little silvery-white pubescence 
at sides; scutellum similarly coloured. Abdomen brown- 
ish-black, with dense, long, silvery- white pubescence on 
sides of the first and second segments ; sides of remaining 
segments and apex with long black hairs; dorsum with 
short white and yellow pubescence, the former forming a 
white band on the second segment. Legs black, compara- 
tively stout. Wings hyaline, brightly glistening, the 
base and foremargin a deep blackish-brown. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the eyes 
are more widely separated. 

This species resembles. -4. simplex somewhat closely, but 
may be distinguished hy the long pubescence on sides cf 
the first and second abdominal segments being bright sil- 
very-white, instead of yellowish-white, by the larger size, 
and by the more glistening wings with darker fo remargin. 

A. argentipennis occurs not uncommonly in elevated bush 
at Mangalore, during the months of December and Janu- 
ary. It frequents dry watercourses and similar situations. 

50. ApvG YRAMCEB A, Scllill. 

($£>(>[} ostylum, Willist. CoquiUetia , Willist.) 

Antennae with a clearly differentiated style, which is 
terminated by a pencil of hairs. 

Head broader than the thorax. Proboscis short, not in 
the least projecting. Byes narrowly separated in male, 
more widely in female. Antennse very small, the third 
joint more or less onion-shape, ■with a style-like prolonga- 
tion, ending in a differentiated style with an apical pencil 
of hairs. Thorax bearing dense pubesceence ; scutellum 
without any marginal bristles. Abdomen flattened, 
broadening posteriorly, with a pointed apex, the whole 
bearing dense pubescenece, which is long-est at the sides. 
Legs of meditun length, slender, tibise with rather long, 
weak bristles. Wings with the typical venation of the 
Anthracince ; number of submarginal cells two; first pos- 
terior cell wide open; anal cell either narrowly open, or 
dosed on the wing-margin. 

This genus is represented in Tasmania by a single 
species, which is easily recognised by its velvet-black abdo- 
men, with silvery- white' apex, and almost black wings. 

Argyramgsba maculata, Macq. 

Syn. Anthrax maculata , Macq. 

Anthrax australis , Walk. 

Thorax and abdomen velvet-black, the apex of abdomen 
silvery-white ; wings with basal half, foremargin, and spots 
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black, the black colour occupying tlie great part of the 
wings, remainder hyaline. 

Length. Male and female, 7-11 mm. ^ 

flab. Generally distributed. (Also in Victoria and 
New South Wales.) 

Male and female. Face* and front black, with short, 
dense, black hairs. Antennas black. Thorax black, with 
a collar of white or yellow hairs, and black hairs at sides. 
Abdomen black, with apex entirely silvery-white, or with 
silvery-white on either side, leaving the actual tip black ; 
sides of abdomen with long dense hairs, which are white on 
the first segment, black on subsequent, segments. Legs en- 
tirely black. Wings with the base and foremargin very 
broadly black, the black colour reaching to the- hindmar- 
gin irregularly beneath the end of the diseal cell, and along 
the hindmargin are four to six isolated, or partly isolated, 
black spots, but all these- black markings differ in size and 
extent in different, specimens, and may be partly confluent. 

Variation. Besides the variation in the markings- of the 
wings, referred to above, this species varies very greatly in 
size, the expanse of wings ranging from 20 mm. to 32 mm. 

A . mciculata is fairly common in Tasmania, and seems to 
he very widely distributed on the Australian mainland. It 
has a fondness for settling on charred stumps and logs in 
the bush. My dates range from November 7 to January 12. 

Family IX. EMPID7E. 

Head small, usually much narrower than the thorax. 
Proboscis frequently elongated, but sometimes short-. Eyes 
in the male either joined or separated, in the female sep- 
arated, except in the Hybotincp. Antennae composed of 
three joints. Either with or without a terminal style- or 
arista, but the first joint is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish. Thorax usually gibbous, with, as a rule, well- 
developed dorse-central , acrostichal, humeral, posthum crab 
notopleural, supraalar, and postalar bristles. Abdomen 
narrow, either bare or with lateral bristles ; the male geni- 
talia large and complex. Legs slender, either nearly bare, 
or bearing stiff bristles, or tufts of bail's; the first joint 
of anterior tarsi sometimes inflated in the male. Wings 
with the anal cell usually shorter than the second basal 
cell, but in the Hyhotinm and Brachydomatinm , equal in 
length or longer, whilst in the Tachydromiinm it is alto- 
gether wanting ; the diseal cell is also- sometimes wanting ; 
the shape of the wings may he normal, or the hind-angle 
may be altogether sloped away. 
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The Em picks form a very large family of small files of 
inconspicuous appearance, which sometimes occur in 
great abundance. They are predaceous in their 
habits, preying* on other diptera. Their habits are some- 
what diverse*. Species of Hilar a occur flying in numbers 
over the surface of pools and streams, or, more rarely, over 
the bare ground ; species of Empis may be found frequent- 
ing flowers or dancing in the air; those of Leptapeza fre- 
quenting low vegetation. The greater number of Tas- 
manian species occur in the spring time, whilst two species 
are found in midwinter; during the height of summer but 
few species are to be met with. 

It will be noticed that in the present Paper I have 
adopted the spelling Empidce and Leptidce , rather than 
iiiat of Empididce and Leptididce , , as now used by some 
entomologists. The former spelling has been in use for 
over a century, and is formed in the usual way from 
typical genera. The latter spelling is derived from the 
supposed plural forms of Em pin and Leptis ; a generic- 
name, however, can only exist in the singular, as there 
cannot he more than one genus of the name of Empis, or 
one of that of Leptis. Therefore the spelling Empididce 
and Leptididce is derived from words, which, notwithstand- 
ing their Greek origin, have no existence in scientific 
nomenclature. Under these circumstances I consider that 
the words Empididce and Tjeptididce are not only pedantic, 
but also incorrect. 

For our present knowledge of the Australian Empidce , 
we are largely indebted to Dr. M. Bezzi’s “ Empididi 
I ndo- Australian! Raccolti dal Sic/nor L . Biro”* in which 
twenty Australian species are listed. Very little atten- 
tion, however, has so far been paid to the Tasmanian 
species, and I am now able to record twenty-three species 
from Tasmania alone, wdiiist there is* no doubt that when 
the wetter parts, of the island are properly investigated 
this number will be largely increased. 

Five subfamilies have been recorded from the Australian 
mainland, of which only three are at present known from 
Tasmania, but as the other two are almost certain to 
occur, I give the distinctions between all the five sub- 
families. 

Table of the, Australian Subfamilies of Empidte. 

1. Anal cell wanting; discal cell united with the second 
basal cell. Taehydromilnse 

Anal cell present. 2 


^Annaies Musel Nation alls Hung-arioi, 1904. 
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2. Hind-angle of wing sloped away. Hemero&pomiinse 

Hind-angle of wing well developed. 3 

3. Anal cell longer than tlie second basal cell. (In 

the aberrant genera Bi cell aria and Bciadocera , in 
which it is shorter, the diseal cell is wanting.) 

Hybotinse 

Anal cell shorter than the second basal cell. 4. 

4. Proboscis long; the anal cross-vein (i.e., the veinlet 

closing the anal cell) strongly recurrent, and be- 
coming continent with the anal vein. Empinos 

Proboscis short; the anal cross-vein meets the anal 
vein at a- right angle, or almost so. Oeydromiinae 
Of the above subfamilies only the three last are at 
present known to occur in Tasmania, but when the damper 
parts of the island are properly examined the others are 
almost certain to be found. 


Subfamily Hybotinse. 

Two undescribed aberrant genera, occur in Tasmania*, 
which probably belong to- this subfamily. In one of these, 
Ironoviyia , three vein lets, arise from the discal cell, instead 
of two, as in all the other genera in which the discal 
cell is present; in this character it agrees with the sub- 
family Brach ystomatince, but its other characteristics seem 
to show more affinity with the Hybothue. The other genus, 
Bdadocera , is very aberrant, and differs from all other 
genera of the Hybothue in having the eyes in the female 
widely separated, and in the form of the antennas. 

Table of the Tasmanian Genera of Hybotince , 

1. Anal cell longer than the second basal cell. 2 

Anal cell shorter than the second basal cell. 3 

2. Discal cell emitting three veins; radial vein closely 

approximated to the cubital, and extending almost 
to the wing-tip. Ikonomyia, Gen, nov. 

3 Discal cell wanting; first and second basal cells of 
equal length; eyes in female widely separated. 

Sciadoceka, Gen. nov. 

51. Ironomyia, Gen. nov, (Pig, 39.) 

Wings with the anal cell longer than the second basal 
bell ; discal cell with three issuing veinlets ; radial and 
cubital veins closely approximated and of almost equal 
length; V-" 
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Fie;. 39. Wing of 1 ronomyia nit/roj/Nimlcifa . 

Head broader than the thorax. Eyes ( J ) joined from 
the vertex to the antennae. Proboscis short, hardly pro- 
jecting beyond the- oral aperture. Palpi rounded, shorter 
than the proboscis. Antennae very short, about one-fourth 
the length of head, the first joint hardly distinguishable, 
the second a little longer than broad, the third rounded., 
and provided with a long, thread-like arista, which is ap- 
parently jointed almost at its base, the arista being about 
twice the length of the three antennal joints together. 
Thorax only slightly arched, with a few weak posterior 
bristles seutellum with weak marginal bristles. Abdomen 
short, conical; male genitalia small and inconspicuous. 
Legs short, the tibne and tarsi of about equal 
length, the tibiae thin at the base, but- thickening grad- 
ually to the apex; all joints practically hare; tarsal claws 
unusually large, two well-developed pulvilli present, be- 
tween which are three bristles of equal length. Wings 
broad, the costa convex and serrated ; mediastinal vein 
fused with the subcostal, which is long, reaching to the 
sharply-defined stigma ; radial vein unusually long, at first 
well separated from the cubital, after which the two veins 
converge, almost meeting below the stigma, and then 
slightly diverge, reaching the margin close together a 
little above the wing-tip; cubital vein unforked ; discal 
cell long, emitting three veinlets ; number of posterior 
cells four ; the three basal cells short, the first a fraction 
longer than the second, the third a little longer than 
the first ; hind-angle of wing strongly developed. 

This remarkable genus may be distinguished at once 
by its rety unusual venation. Only one species is at pre- 
sent known. 

luONOMYIA NIGEOMACULATA, Sp. 110V, (Fig. 39.) 

Thorax and seutellum black; abdomen grey in centre, 
with a dorsal row of black spots, sides of abdomen black ; 
femora black, with knees yellow; tibiae yellow, with apex 
black, and a black ring near the base ; wings hyaline, with 
a clearly-defined yellow-brown stigma. 

Length. Malet, 4.5 mm. 

Hab. Hobart. 
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J I ale. Head chiefly occupied by the very large, joined 
eyes; face small, grey. Antennse with second joint light 
brown, third black. Thorax black, with posterior margin 
grey, the whole bearing scattered, erect, black pubescence, 
and a few weak, posterior bristles ; acutellum brownish- 
black, with weak black marginal bristles. Abdomen grey 
clorsally, with a row of black spots extending from "the 
second to the seventh segment ; base and sides black ; dor- 
sum bare, sides with long, soft, pale pubescence. Legs with 
femora black, knees yellow; tibiae yellow, with apex black, 
and a black ring near the base ; tarsi with first three joints 
yellowish, fourth and fifth black ; pul villi yellow, ciaws 
black. Wings hyaline, with a clearly-defined yellow-brown 
stigma. 

Of this species T have only met with a single specimen, 
which occurred settled on a tree trunk at Hobart, on Oc- 
tober 5, 1912. 

52. Sciadocera, Gen. no»v. (Fig. 40.) 

Wings with the basal cells short, the first and second 
of equal length, the anal a little shorter; clisoal cell want- 
ing; cubital vein unforked ; diseal vein incomplete at the 
base, and an incomplete veinlet reaching the margin be- 
tween the cubital and discal veins. Antennae very short, 
the terminal joint large, almost quadrangular, and com- 
pletely concealing the preceding joints 1 ; eyes in female 
widely separated; thorax greatly arched; abdomen short; 
legs simple. 



Fig. 40. Wing of tie! adorer a rufomamhit/i. 

Head placed low down below the greatly-arched thorax. 
Proboscis concealed within the oral aperture, Eyes in 
female very widely separated. Antenna so short that 
the terminal joint seems to lie directly against the face ; 
it is very large, flattened, almost quadrangular, and pro- 
vided with a thread-like arista; the terminal joints of 
the two antennae touch one another on their inner mar* 
girts, and reach to the eyes on their outer margins, cover- 
ing the face, and completely concealing the preceding 
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joints. Front with six stiff bristles — a divergent pair at 
the centre of the vertex, a single cue on each side close to 
the eyes, and one lower down above each antenna. Thorax 
greatly arched, with three complete rows of small dorsal 
bristles, and well-marked humeral, posthumeral, noto- 
pleural, supraalar, and postal ar bristles, scutellum with 
four long marginal bristles. Abdomen about equal in 
breadth to, but a little longer than, the thorax, altogether 
without bristles. Legs of medium length, bearing a few 
bristles, the coxae considerably lengthened. Wings large, 
unusually broad, the costa, strongly convex ; mediastinal 
and subcostal veins, anastomosed, cubital vein unforked ; 
discal vein incomplete at the base, and with an incomplete 
veinlet above,* discal cell wanting; the basal cells short, 
the first and second of equal length, the anal a. little 
shorter. 

The correct position of this curious genus is somewhat 
doubtful. Notwithstanding the very different venation, I 
am of opinion that it is a-llied to the genus Ironomy ,'a 
previously described. The venation resembles that of the 
genera Micromnia and Bicell aria, particularly the latter, 
but differs from that genus in having the second basal 
cell only equal in length to, instead of much longer than, 
the first basal cell. It. differs so much, however, from 
Bicellar ia in the form of the antennae, the widely-separated 
eyes of the female, and the shape of the wings, that I 
am doubtful whether the resemblance in venation may 
not be a. misleading one. The genera. Micromnia anil 
Bicell aria are placed by Limdbeck in the Iiijbotince , by 
Melander in the Ocydromiince ; without wishing to ex- 
press an opinion as to the correct position of these two 
genera, I might mention that the new genus now de- 
scribed seems to me to show no relationship whatever -with 
the Ocydromiince , and that if it is referable to any of 
the existing subfamilies, it can only be placed in the 
Hybotince. 

Only one species is at present known. 

Sc I ADO CERA RUFOMACULATA, Sp. BOV. (Fig. 40.) 

Antenna? orange; face, front, thorax, and scutellum or- 
ang embrown ; abdomen black, the second to fifth segments 
bearing each two dull orange-red spots; legs yellow; wings 
hyaline. 

Length. Female; 4 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Female. Head situated low down below the greatly 
arched thorax. Face and front orange-brown ; frontal 
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bristles black. Antennas orange. Thorax and scutellum 
orange-brown, with black bristles, as described under the 
generic characters, but quite bare of pubescence. Abdo- 
men with first segment dull orange-red; remaining seg- 
ments dull black, the second to fifth bearing each two 
dull orange-red spots ; apex with short, black bristles. 
Legs yellow, with a few scattered black bristles. Wings, 
hyaline, without any trace of a stigma. 

'"This species is easily recognised by the orange-brown 
thorax, and black abdomen, with ten dull orange-red spots. 
Only one specimen is known, which was taken by myself 
on September 25, 1912, in the bush at Mangalore; I 
searched the same locality for other specimens in succeed- 
ing years, but without success. 

Subfamily Empinse. 

This subfamily, so far as is known at present, is re- 
presented in the Australian region by six genera, all of 
which, with the exception of Anthepiscopms , occur in Tas- 
mania. These genera may be recognised by the long, or 
fairly long, proboscis, and by the anal cross-vein (i.e., the 
vein let closing the anal cell) being strongly recurrent, and 
becoming confluent with the anal vein. 

Table of the Tasmanian Genera of Em pi nee. 

1. Cubital vein forked. 2 

Cubital vein not forked. 4 

2. Mediastinal vein curved up at its end, and meet- 

ing the costa ; anterior tarsi in male 1 , with the 
first joint conspicuously dilated. Hilaba, Meig. 
Mediastinal vein straight, or nearly so, and not 
meeting the costa-. 3 

3. Anterior tarsi in male with the first joint conspicu- 

ously dilated; metapleural bristles wanting. 

Hilabopus, Gen, now 
Anterior tarsi in male not at all, or very slightly, 
dilated; metapleural bristles present. Em pis, L. 

4. Cubital vein connected with the radial vein bv a, 

cross-vein. Tenontomyia, Gen. now 

Cubital vein not connected with the radial vein. 

It H AMPHOMYI A, Meig. 

53. Hilar a, Meig. (Fig. 41.) 
interior tarsi in the male with the* first joint conspicu- 
ously dilated; mediastinal vein short, curved up at its 
end, and meeting the costa; length of proboscis about the 
height of head* 
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Head about the same breadth or a little narrower than 
the thorax. Eyes separated in both sexes, very rarely 
joined in the male. Proboscis in length about the height 
of head. Antennae equal in length to or a little longer 
than the head, the first and second joints short, the third 
conical, tapering, and terminated by a two-jointed style. 
Thorax with acrostichal. dorsocentrah and notopleural 
bristles, and also, usually, a humeral, posi, humeral, sup- 
raalar, and post-alar bristle on each side; metapleura 
without bristles. Abdomen slender, nearly bare, trun- 
cate in male, pointed in female. Legs of medium length, 
the anterior tarsi in male, with the first joint conspicu- 
ously dilated, the shape differing in each species. "Wings 
with the mediastinal vein short, curved up at its end, 
and meeting the costa ; cubital vein with a long, narrow 
fcrk ; discal cell with three issuing veinlets ; anal vein 
weak and generally abbreviated. 

The species of Hi Jam occur commonly skimming over 
the surface of ponds and streams, o-r, more rarely, over 
the bare ground. Most of the Tasmanian species are found 
in the spring time, but one occurs in the late autumn. 



Pig. 41. Right front leg of (a,) Hiiara efficiens , (b) H. bal- 
nearia , (e) II, nimia , (d) H. nubila , (e) H, mollicdla . 


Table of the Tasmanian JSpecies of Hiiara . 

1. Halteres black or dark brown. 2 

Hal teres yellow or very pale brown. 3 

2. Wings brown ; thorax brown, striped ; anterior tibiae 

in male with uniform short hairs; large, robust 
species. (Length, 6 mm.) Efficiens, Bp. nov. 

Wings almost hyaline; thorax black, unstriped; an- 
terior tibia in male with very long hairs; small, 
delicate species, (Length, 3 mm.) 

Balnearia, Sp. nov- 
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3. Anterior tarsi in male with first joint enormously 

dilated ; thorax deep black ; wings hyaline. 

Nimia, Sp. nov. 

Anterior tarsi in male with first joint not enor- 
mously dilated ; thorax brown. 4 

4. Thorax with two conspicuous black stripes; 

femora and tibia? blackish, with yeilcw knees; 
wings brownish; spring species. Nubila, Sp. nov. 
Thorax with four faint stripes ; femora and tibiae 
uniform pale brown; wings practically hyaline; 
late autumn sioecies. Mollicella, Sp. nov. 

Besides the above species, two species were described 
by Walker under the names of Eilara rerta and Eilara 
ronfirniafa, but as I have, unfortunately, been unable to 
examine Walker’s types, I am unable to say to what genus 
they really belong. 


Hilaea efficiens, Sp. nov. (Fig. 41a.) 

Thorax brown, with two anterior dark brown stripes, 
and a broader dark brown stripe on each side; scut el him 
grey, with a fringe of black marginal bristes; abdomen 
deep brown ; anterior and posterior tibia? in male densely 
pubescent ; wings brown. 

Length. Male, 7'- 8 mm.; female, 6 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore, Bed Gate. 

Male . Face and front black. Eyes rather widely sep- 
arated. Proboscis: about equal in length to height of head. 
Antenna? blackish, a little longer than the head, the first 
and second joints short, the third about twice the length 
of the first two together, and terminated by a. long, slen- 
der style, which is rather more than half its length. 
Thorax brown, with two anterior, narrow median, and 
two broad lateral, dark brown stripes ; bristles black, 
dense, but not particularly long; scutellum grey, with a 
fringe of eight or more black bristles. Abdomen dark 
brown, with abundant white lateral pubescence. Legs 
stout, black ; anterior and posterior tibise, with very dense 
brown pubescence; anterior tarsi with the first joint con- 
siderably inflated, oval, and about equal in length to 
the other four joints together. Wings brown, with a dark 
brown stigma; the mediastinal vein curved up, and meet- 
ing the costa ; cubital fork long, but not very narrow ; anal 
vein fairly long, but not reaching the wing margin. 

Female has the abdomen broader and shorter than in 
the male, the legs nearly bare, and without any sign of 
infiation. 
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This species does not seem so confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of water as the other Tasmanian species of 
HU am , but may be found skimming low over the bare 
ground. It is generally a common species. My elates 
range from October 1 to December 31. 

Hxlara balxeaeia, 8p. nov. (Fig. 41b.) 

Thorax and abdomen black; anterior tibiae with long, 
scattered, black, hair-like bristles; wings almost hyaline; 
halteres dark brown. 

Length. Male, 3 mm. 

Hab. Hobart, Mangalore. 

Male. Face and front black ; vertex with long, black 
bristles. Eyes separated. Proboscis stout, hardly as long 
as the height of head. Antennae black, the first and sec- 
ond joints short, the third rather more than twice me 
length of the first two together, and terminated by a long, 
slender style, which is a little mere than half its length. 
TiiGrax black, unstriped, with very long, scattered black 
bristles ; scutellum with four marginal black bristles. Ab- 
domen brownish-black, bare of pubescence, but with short 
black terminal brisths. Legs dark brown, anterior tibiae 
with long, scattered, black, hair-like bristles; anterior 
tarsi with the first joint considerably inflated, and bearing 
a single, verv long black hair on its inner side. Wings 
faintly tinged with brown, and bearing a brown stigma ; 
the mediastinal vein short, curved up at its end, and meet- 
ing the ccsta ; cubital fork long and narrow, the upper 
branch nearly as long as the lower ; anal vein fairly 
long, and nearly reaching the wing-margin ; halteres dark 
brown. 

This species frequents the neighbourhood of water ; it 
is probably widely distributed, though hardly so common 
as some of the other species. My elates range from Sep- 
tember 24 to November 16. 


Hi LAE A NIMIA, Sp. nov. (Fig. 41c.) 

Front tarsi in male with the first joint enormously dilat- 
ed ; thorax velvet-black, abdomen brownish-black ; wings 
hyaline ; halteres yellow. 

Length. Male, 4.5-5 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 

Male. Face and front black ; vertex with short, black 
bristles. Eyes separated. Proboscis about the same 
length as the height of head. Antennae black, the first 
and second joints very short, the third a little more than 
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twice the length of the first two together, and terminated 
by a slender style, which is rather more than half its 
length. Thorax with anterior two-thirds velvet-black, pos- 
terior third brown ; dorsal bristles very short, lateral 
•bristles of medium length ; scntellmn brown, with four 
black marginal bristles. Abdomen brownish -black, with 
posterior margins of segments light brown ; sides with 
both short and long weak, black bristles. Legs black, with 
the posterior knees narrowly yellow; anterior tibiae with 
long, black hairs at apex ; posterior tibiae with short, wide- 
ly-separated black bristles; anterior tarsi with the first 
joint enormously dilated. Wings hyaline, with a brown 
stigma; the mediastinal vein curved gently up to the 
costa, which it joins; cubital fork long and narrow; anal 
vein becoming evanescent at some distance from, the wing- 
margin ; halteres yellow. 

This species may be easily recognised by the enormously 
dilated front tarsi of the male, and the velvet-black 
thorax. It occurs abundantly skimming over the surface 
of pools of water in the early spring time. My dates 
range from September 1 to October 10. 

Hilara xcbila, Sp. nov. (Tig. 41 d.) 

Thorax light brown, with two narrow, black longitud- 
inal stripes ; legs brownish-black, with posterior knees con- 
spicuously yellow; wings tinged with brown, and with a 
very conspicuous dark brown stigma; halteres pale whit- 
ish-yellow. 

Length. Male, 3.5 mm.; female, 3 mm. 

Hab. Hobart. 

Male. Face and front brown; vertex with black hairs. 
Eyes separated. Proboscis stout, shorter than the height 
of head. Antennae with the first and second joints very 
short, the third slender, about twice as long as the first 
two together, and terminated by a long style; which is 
about equal to it in length. Thorax pale greyish -brown, 
with two narrow black stripes, bounded outwardly by a 
black spot on either side; dorsal bristles of medium 
length. lateral bristles long ; scutellum pale grey, with four 
black marginal bristles, the two terminal ones being, mucn 
the longest. Abdomen deep brown, with weak, black mar- 
ginal bristles. Legs brownish-black, with posterior knees 
conspicuously yellow ; anterior tibiae with a few long, very 
widely-separated, black bristles on the inner side; pos- 
terior tibiae with a few short, black bristles ; anterior tarsi 
with the first joint long and dilated, and bearing short. 
Mack bristles on both sides. Wings brownish, with a very 
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distinct dark brown stigma; mediastinal vein short, curved 
up at its end, and meeting the costa; cubital fork long 
and narrow, the upper branch almost as long as the lower ; 
anal vein long, and almost reaching the wing-margin; 
halteres pale whitish-yellow. 

Female resembles the male, the thorax being similarly 
striped; abdomen a lighter brown, and produced into a 
long ovipositor; anterior tarsi not. dilated, but the first 
joint long and slender, in length rather more than that 
of the remaining four joints together; wings paler than 
in the male. 

This species may be recognised without difficulty by 
the conspicuously striped thorax. I found it frequenting 
the rocks in the bed of a mountain stream at Hobart on 
November 13, 1313; probably it occurs not uncommonly 
in similar situations. 

Hilara mollicella, So. hov. (Fig. 41e.) 

Thorax brown, with four faint brown stripes; legs a 
uniform pale brown; wings practically hyaline, with a 
faint stigma; halteres light brown; late autumn species. 

Length. Male, 3 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male. Face and front black ; vertex with black hairs. 
Proboscis stout, about as long as the height of head. An- 
tennae short, the third joint twice as long as the first and 
second together, and terminated by a slightly thickened 
style, which is nearly equal to it in length. Thorax brown, 
with four faint, narrow, brown stripes ; dorsal bristles 
of medium length, lateral bristles long; scutellum grey, 
with four" marginal black bristles. Abdomen brown, dark- 
est towards the apex, and bearing a few short, black 
bristles. Legs a uniform pale brown ; anterior tibise with 
a few widely separated black bristles; posterior tibiae 
almost bare, but with a few short, black bristles ; anterior 
tarsi with the first considerably dilated, in shape a length- 
ened oval, about equal in length to the remaining four 
joints together. "Wings practically hyaline, but with a 
faint brown tinge; the mediastinal vein short, curved up 
gently at its end, and meeting the costa; cubital fork 
long and narrow, the upper branch nearly as long as the 
lower ; discal cell mere produced above than in H. nuhila ; 
anal vein nearly reaching the wing margin. 

This species differs from all the other known Tasmanian 
species of Hilara by occurring in the late autumn, in- 
stead of in the spring time. I have only met with a single 
specimen, which occurred at the side of a pond at Man- 
galore, on April 26, 1914. 
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54. Hi lap opus, Gen. nov. (Figs. 42 and 43.) 

Small or medium sized flies resembling H tiara, but dis- 
tinguished by the mediastinal vein being* straight, incom- 
plete, and not reaching the costa; anterior tarsi in the 
male with the first joint dilated as in Hilara. 

Head small, narrower than the thorax. Eyes separated 
in both sexes. Proboscis varying in length from about 
the height of head to twice the height of head. Antennae 
about the same length, or a little longer than the head, 
the first joint either short or fairly long, the second always 
short, the third about as long as the first two joints to- 
gether, either broad or slender, and terminated by a style 
which is from a quarter to half its length. Thorax rather 
arched, with bristles as in Hilara , and, in the male, some- 
times bearing dense pubescence; metapleural bristles 
wanting. Abdomen slender in the male, broader in the 
female, in the former sex sometimes hearing lateral tufts 
of stiff bristles. Legs either moderately short or elongated, 
the first joint of anterior tarsi in the male always con- 
spicuously dilated, and the femora and tibiae in the same 
sex. may be densely hairy. Wings with the mediastinal 
vein nearly straight, and not reaching the costa ; cubital 
fork either short or fairly long; discal cell with three 
issuing veinlets, which are all complete ; anal vein weak, 
and not reaching the wing-margin. 

The species belonging to this genus resemble those of 
Hilara , both in appearance and in habits, but are distin- 
guished by the straight, incomplete mediastinal vein, 
which does not reach the costa. From Em p is the genus is 
distinguished by the greatly dilated front tarsi of the 
inale, and by the absence of metapleural bristles. From the 
Tasmanian species of Empi# it may be further distinguish- 
ed by the shorter proboscis. Four species are at present 
known, which seem to fall into two natural groups, as 
given below. 



Fig. 42. Eight front leg of (a) Hilar opus pallid if urea u 
(b) H. nigri maims, (c) H. peregrinus , (d) H . echinatus . 
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Table of the Tasmanian Species of H Haro pus. 

1. Small, delicate species; abdomen in the male with- 

out lateral tufts of stiff bristles. 2 

Large, robust species; abdomen in male with 

lateral tufts of stiff bristles. 3 

2. Legs brown ; anterior tarsi in male with first joint 

moderately dilated ; anterior tibiae with apex 
bare; abdomen bare. Pallldifurca, Sp. nov. 

Legs black ; anterior tarsi in male with first joint 
considerably dilated, and anterior tibiae with 
apex bearing long hairs; abdomen hairy. 

Ntgrimanus, Sp. nov. 

3. Male with thorax velvet-black, abdomen covered 

with blue t omentum; female with thorax pale 
grey, flushed above with red, and bearing four 
black stripes ; halteres yellow. Peregrines, Sp. nov. 

Male with thorax velvet-black: abdomen chill 
black with white tomentose. side-spots; halteres 
black. Echixatus, Sp. nov. 

IIilaropus pallidifueca, Sp. nov. (Fig. 42a.) 

Thorax and abdomen dark brown; legs light brown; 
anterior tibiae with apex bare; wings with the veins faint, 
particularly the upper branch of the cubital fork ; hal- 
teres pale brown. 

Length. Male, 4 mm. ; female, 4.5 - 5.5 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. 

Male. Face and front brown. Eyes separated. Pro- 
boscis in length nearly twice the height of head. Antennae 
dark brown, slightly longer than the head, the first joint 
twice the length of the second, the third about as long as 
the first two together, and terminated by a style which 
is about half its length. Thorax brown, unstriped, with 
short anterior and long posterior black bristles; scutellum 
with four long marginal bristles; metapleura without 
bristles. Legs, entirely light brown ; all femora and tibiaa 
practically bare ; anterior tarsi with the first joint length- 
ened and moderately thickened, and bearing on its outer 
margin a fringe of long hairs; middle and posterior tarsi 
simple. Wings long, pale brown; mediastinal vein 
straight, and ending abruptly at a short distance below the 
costa; cubital fork long, the upper branch very faint, as 
are also* the veinlets closing the discal cell outwardly ; anal 
vein curved, and not reaching the wing-margin ; halteres 
pale brown. 

Female resembles the male closely, but the wing-veins 
are rather more distinct ; all the tarsi are simple, and the 
abdomen is produced into a long ovipositor. 

R 
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This species frequents pools of water like the species 
of M tiara ; it seems to he rather uncommon. My dates 
range from November 17 to November 30. 


HiLAROPrs xigrimaxus, Sp. nov. (Fig. 42b.) 

Thorax and abdomen dark brown, the abdomen hairy ; 
front tibiae with long hairs at apex ; anterior tarsi in the 
male with first joint much dilated ; wings with veins dark 
and distinct. 

Length. Male, 3 - 3.5 mm. 

Hah. Mangalore. 

Male. Face and front black; vertex with long, black 
bristles. Eyes separated. Proboscis in, length about the 
height of head. Antennae rather longer than the head, 
the first and second joints very small, the third slender, 
about twice as long as, the first two together, and termin- 
ated by a slender style, which is about half its length. 
Thorax brown, unstriped, thoracic bristles of medium 
length; scutellum with six marginal bristles, the two 
middle ones the longest-, the two outer short ; metapleura 
without bristles. Abdomen brown, with long, black, lat- 
eral pubescence. Legs entirely brownish-black, anterior 
tarsi with the first joint great dilated; anterior tibise with 
a tuft of long, black hairs on the outer side, close to the 
apex; middle and posterior tibise with a thin fringe of 
black hairs; posterior femora with scattered black hairs. 
Wings brownish, the mediastinal vein straight, becoming 
evanescent at its tip, and not reaching the costa,; cubital 
fork fairly long, but not narrow ; veins of wing dark 
brown and distinct; kalteres dark brown. 

This species may he met with commonly in the early 
spring, skimming the surface of pools of water in com- 
pany with II Hava nimia. My dates range from August 
17 to September 1, but it probably remains on the wing 
until a later date. 

Hilaropus peregrines, Sp. nov. (Fig. 42c and 43.) 

Male with thorax velvet -bl a ck ; abdomen with first seg- 
ment black, remaining segments covered with pale blue 
tcmentum. Female with thorax pale grey, flushed above 
with red, and bearing, four very distinct black stripes, the 
two median ones narrow, the two lateral ones broad, and 
interrupted in the middle; abdomen black, with only a 
faint trace of the blue tom en turn of the male. Halteres 
yellow. 

Length. Male, 6-7 mm. ; female, 7 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. (Probably generally distributed.) 
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Male . Face grey. Front with lower third grey, upper 
two-thirds black. Proboscis a little longer than the height 
of head. Palpi a little less than half the length of the 
proboscis, light brown, with long, pale yellow hairs. An- 
tennse brownish black, about as long as the head, the first 
joint twice the length of the second ; the third thickened, 
about twice as long as the first two together, and termin- 
ated by a 4 short style, which is about one-quarter its length. 
Thorax velvet-black, bearing dense black pubescence; only 
the posterior lateral bristles well-defined; scutellum vel- 
vet-black, with a fringe of numerous long, weak, black 
marginal bristles. Metapleural bristles wanting. Ab- 
domen somewhat conical ; first segment black, remaining 
segments covered with pale blue tom en turn, all segments 
bearing lateral tufts of black bristles; genitalia black, 
large, and rising well above the level of the abdomen. 
Legs black, with the knees narrowly orange; front tarsi 
with the first joint- much dilated, and bearing a, fringe 
of hairs outwardly ; the first joints of the middle and 
posterior tarsi are alsoi somewhat swollen : anterior and 
middle tibiae clothed with long, black hairs ; posterior 
tibiae with very long yellow and black hairs; posterior 
femora with very long yellow hairs below, and black hairs 
above. "Wings rather short, tinged with brown, and with 
a brown stigma ; mediastinal vein nearly straight, and 
not reaching the costa; cubital fork broad, the upper 
branch much shorter than the lower ; discal cell with 
three issuing veinlets, which are all complete ; wing-veins 
dark brown and strongly marked ; halteres light brownish- 
yellow. 

Female differs so much from the male that it might 
well be mistaken for a distinct species. The front is en- 
tirely grey. Thorax pale grey, the centre of the dorsum 
flushed with red, and with four very distinct black stripes, 
the two median ones narrow and entire, but not reaching 
to the posterior margin, the two lateral ones broad, and 
interrupted in the middle; scutellum pale grey, with mar- 
ginal bristles as in the male. Abdomen black, with faint 
traces laterally and posteriorly of the pale blue tomen- 



turn of ihe male. Legs with all joints simple ; and prac- 
tically bare. Wings as in the male. 

The present species, so* far as the male is concerned, is 
easily recognised by the velvet-black thorax and pale blue 
abdomen; the female, however, closely resembles those of 
both Em pis bellatorius and Hilara efficient, and as the 
females of these three species are very liable to be con- 
fused, it may be as well to. point out the distinguishing 
characters. Hilara efficient is distinguished from the other 
two species by the short., upturned mediastinal vein which 
meets the costa, whilst Em pis bellatorius is distinguished 
by the long proboscis, light brown legs, and thorax with 
two faint gr£y stripes, Hilaropus pereyrinus by the short- 
er proboscis, black legs, and thorax with four very distinct 
black stripes. 

Hilaropus pereyrinus is a common spring species. Both 
sexes may be seen skimming over the surface pf ponds 
and streams^, and sometimes over the bare ground, and 
may also be met with resting on bracken. My dates range 
from October 16 to November 7. 

Hilaeopus echinatus, Sp. nov. (Fig. 42d.) 

Thorax black ; abdomen black, with white, tomentose, 
lateral, hindmarginal spots on each segment, and tufts of 
very long lateral bristles; legs entirely black; halteres 
black. 

Length. Male, 9 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Hale. Face and front black. Proboscis about one-and- 
a-lialf times the height of head. Palpi short, about one- 
quarter the length of the proboscis, grey, bearing long- 
yellow hairs. Antennse black, about the length of the 
head, the first and second joints short, the third expand- 
ed, about twice as long as the first two together, and ter- 
minated by a short- style, which is about one-third its 
length. Thorax velvet-black, with two very indistinct 
pale stripes, the whole bearing dense black pubescence ; 
scutellum velvet black, with a fringe of numerous very 
long, weak, black bristles; metapleural bristles wanting. 
Abdomen black, with white tomentose lateral spots on the 
posterior margins of each segment, the sides with tufts of 
long, black bristles; genitalia black, hardly rising above 
the level of the abdomen. Legs black, the first joint of 
anterior tarsi long and moderately thickened; all femora 
and tibiae with dense pubescence, but. this is not nearly 
so long as in H. pereyrinus. Wings brownish, the medias- 
tinal vein straight, and not reaching the costa; cubital 
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i'ork very small; an veins aarx Drown, cujlu iuugry 
ed; lialteres. black. 

Tbis is the largest and finest known species of the Tas- 
manian Empidm. It bears some resemblance to E. pere- 
grin us, but may be easily distinguished by its black and 
more bristly abdomen, its less dilated front tarsi, and 
black lialteres. 

E. ecJi hiatus seems to be a scarce species; the only 
specimens that I have met with were skimming over the 
surface of a rock-pool in the: bush, on November 29, 1914. 

55. E m p i s 3 L. (Tig. 44.) 

Proboscis long; mediastinal vein incomplete, and not 
reaching the costa; metapleura with bristles; anterior 
tarsi in male not dilated. 

Head small, globular, narrower than the thorax. Pro- 
boscis always elongated. Eyes either touching or sep- 
arated in the male, always separated in the female. An- 
tenna e with the first two joints short-, the third elongated 
and somewhat conical, with a short terminal style. Thorax 
rather arched, with, usually, dorsocentral, acrostichal, 
humeral, posthumeral, notopleural, supraalar, and posta- 
lar bristles, but- some of these may he wanting ; meta- 
pleura with bristles. Abdomen long and slender, trun- 
cate in the* male, pointed in the female. Legs slender, the 
posterior pair sometimes elongated; posterior tarsi in the 
male sometimes slightly inflated, tibiae and tarsi in the 
female sometimes feathered with scaly hairs. Wings occa- 
sionally broader in the female than in the male; media' 
sfcinal vein incomplete, and not reaching the costa; cubital 
vein forked, the upper branch usually short- and nearly 
upright, seldom so sloping as in Eilcira; the discal cell 
with three issuing veinlets, of which the upper one is 
occasionally abbreviated ; anal vein either complete or 
shortened ; anal cell much shorter than the second basal 
cell. 

The species of Em pis may he met with frequenting 
flowers, or settled on vegetation, whilst a few are found 
hovering in the air. None of the species skim over the 
surface of water, like those of Eilarn and E Haro pus. 

The genus Em pis contains a large number of species 
from all parts of the world. It has been divided into a 
number of subgenera by Bezzi, but with our present small 
knowledge of the Australian species, it is impossible to 
say how far these apply to the Australian region. Up 
to the present time, six species have been described from 
Australia, but, according to Bezzi, it is doubtful whether 
some of these may not belong to Eilara . From Tasmania 



only one species lias been described; this species, E. 
brevirosfri* , was described by Macquart from a single 
female; it is not typical of the genus, and in the absence 
of a specimen of the male, it is impossible to be certain 
as to its exact position. Excluding this species, four 
typical species are now known to occur in Tasmania; all 
these have the proboscis lengthened, the length varying 
from two to- three times the height of head. 

Table df the Tasmanian Specie* of Em pis. 

1. Posterior legs elongated; tibiae of the male 

apicall v inflated ; eyes joined in male. 2 

Posterior legs not elongated; tibiae not inflated; 
eyes separated in both sexes. 3 

2. Thorax dark grey, with two pale grey stripes; 

femora black, with the base yellow; wings brown. 

Bellatoeius, Sp. nov. 

3. Thorax orange ; abdomen brewn ; femora reddish- 

yellow; wings tinted with brown. 

Sericatus, Sp. nov. 
Thorax black or blackish. 4 

4. Abdomen black, with hindmaxgins of segments 

yellow ; femora black ; tibiae light brown ; wings 
clear, without a stigma; cubital fork long; 
medium-sized species (length 6 mm.) 

Aquilus, Sp. nov. 

Abdomen black; femora and tibiae a uniform 
olive-brown; wings with a stigma; cubital fork 
short; very small species (length, 3 mm.) 

Flabilis, Sp, nov. 

Empis bellatokius, Sp. nov. 

Thorax dark grey, with two median pale grey stripes ; 
abdomen black ; femora black, the posterior pair with 
basal third yellow, anterior and middle pairs with only 
extreme base yellow; anterior and middle tibiae yellow; 
posterior tibiae black in male, yellow, with apex black, in 
female ; wings brown, with a dark brown stigma. 

Length. Male, 6 mm. ; female, 7 mm. 

Hab. Bagdad Valley. (Probably generally distributed.) 
Male . Face black ; proboscis in length about twice the 
height of head. Eyes joined, occupying the whole front. 
Antennae black, the third joint elongated, nearly three 
times as long as the first and second joints together 1 , and 
terminated by a long, pointed style, which is about half 
its length. Thorax dark grey, with two very distinct, pale 



grey median stripes, which expend from the anterior 
margin to the middle of the dorsum, and with long, "black 
lateral and posterior bristles; seutellum with six black 
marginal bristles. Abdomen brownish- black, with white 
lateral pubescence; genitalia very large, almost orbicular. 
Legs with the posterior pair lengthened; all femora slen- 
der; posterior tibiae thickened gradually from base to 
apex ; anterior tarsi with first joint slightly thickened ; 
femora black, the posterior pair with basal third yellow, 
anterior and middle pairs with only extreme base yellow ; 
anterior and middle tibise yellow, posterior tibiae black, 
with knees yellow ; tarsi black, the first joint of anterior 
and middle pairs with basal two-thirds yellow, of posterior 
pair with only extreme base yellow ; the anterior tibiae 
bear outwardly short, black pubescence of uniform, length, 
the middle tibke a comb cf extremely long black hairs, 
the posterior tibia? both short, and a few very long, black 
bristle-like hairs, which are densest at the apex. Wings 
brown, with a dark brown stigma ; the mediastinal vein 
rather long, and nearly reaching the ccsta ; cubital vein 
curved downwards, the upper branch of fork curved 
outwards towards the tip ; diseal cell truncate, the three 
issuing veirdets complete ; anal vein not quite reaching 
the wing margin. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the eyes 
are separated, the thorax a paler grey, which makes the 
two pale grey anterior stripes less distinct, and the abdo- 
men long and pointed. The pubescence on the legs is more 
uniform, that on the anterior and middle tibia? being of 
almost equal length, that on the posterior tibiae very short, 
with a row of widely-separated long black bristles. 

E. hellaiariua is a common species in the bush in the 
early spring time. It hovers in small flocks in the air, 
and seems to be of inquisitive habits, as it will approach 
and hover round the head cf anyone who stops to watch 
it. My dates range from September 3 to September 25, 
but probably it remains cn the wing until a somewhat 
later date. 

Empis sebicatlts, Sp. nor. (Fig. 44.) 

Thorax and scut ell um orange; abdomen orange-brown 
or dark brown ; femora, tibire, and tarsi yellow, with apices 
of all joints darkened ; wings tinged faintly with brown, 
stigma faint, yellow-brown. 

Length. Female, 6 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 
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Female. Face and front brown. Proboscis a little more 
than three times the height of head. Antennae black, the 
first joint about twice the length of the second, the third 
three times as long as the first two* together, and termin- 
ated by a thin pointed style, -which is about one-third 
its length. Thorax orange, almost bare of pubescence, but 
with very long, black, lateral, and posterior bristles; 
scutellmn with two long, black, marginal bristles; nieta- 
pleural bristles black, fan-like. Abdomen dark brown, 
with ovipositor yellow-brown, almost bare, but basal seg- 
ments with a few black lateral bristles. Legs simple, fem- 
ora, tibia;, and tarsi yellow, with apices of all joints black- 
ish, the whole almost bare of pubescence, but with num- 
erous short black bristles. "Wings tinged faintly with 
brown, and with a very faint/ yellow-brown stigma ; med- 
iastinal vein short and incomplete ; cubital fork long, the 
upper branch more than half the length of the lower ; 
discal cell short, truncate; anal vein indistinct, and not 
quite, reaching the wing-margin; halteres yellow. 

This species may be easily recognised by its orange 
thorax. It occurred fairly commonly on low vegetation 
in the garden of my house at Mangalore. My elates range 
from October 11 to November 6. 

Emfis aquilus, Sp. nov. 

Thorax black, with tw T o brown median stripes, bordered 
outwardly with brown tomentum : scu tel lum black, with 
outer margin brown ; abdomen black, with bin dinar gins 
of segments brownish yellow; femora brownish black; 
tibiae and tarsi light brown ; wings absolutely hyaline, 
without any sign of a stigma. 

Length. Male, 6 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male. Face and front brown. Eyes widely separated. 
Proboscis in length almost three times the height of head. 
Aiitennse black, the first joint about twice the length of 
the second, the third about three times as long as the 
first two together, and provided with a slender style, 
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wliicli Is about one-third its length. Thorax black, with 
brown tomentum on sides, and two narrow brown median 
stripes, and bearing long, black, lateral and posterior 
bristles ; scutellum black, with outer margin brown, and 
two long, black marginal bristles ; metapleural bristles 
black. Abdomen black, with hindmargins of all segments 
brownish-yellow, and lateral hindmarginal black bristles. 
Legs short, without any sign of inflation; femora brown- 
ish-black, w r ith sparse black pubescence ; tibiae light 
brown, the anterior pair with rather short black pubes- 
ence, middle pair -with both short black pubes- 
cence and a few very long bristle-like hairs, posterior pair 
with stiff black bristles; tarsi brown, with tips blackish. 
Wings absolutely hyaline, venation as in E. xerieatns (see 
flg. 44) ; mediastinal vein short and incomplete ; cubital 
fork long, the upper branch more than half the length 
of the lower; discal cell short, truncate, the tlnee issuing 
veinlets complete : anal vein short, and not nearly reach- 
ing the wing-margin ; halteres pale brown. 

This species is closely allied to E. seriratu •?, but is easily 
distinguished ' by its different colouration. It occurred 
sparingly in the garden of my house at Mangalore during 
the month of November. 

Empis flabilis, Sp. nov. 

Thorax and abdomen black ; legs a uniform brownish- 
black; wings hyaline, with a brown stigma ; lower branch 
of the cubital fork in a line with the stem, and not curved 
downwards, upper branch short ; a very small species, with 
palpi unusually conspicuous. 

Length. Male and female, 3 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Maha Face and front black ; eyes separated. Pro- 
boscis in length nearly three times the height of head. 
Palpi unusually conspicuous, a little less than the length 
of head, the two joints of almost equal length, the second 
slightly knobbed at apex, and terminated by a long hair. 
Antennas black, rather broad, the first and second joints 
short-, the third about twice as long as the first two- to- 
gether, and provided with a short, slender style, which is 
about one-third its length. Thorax black, with short, an- 
terior and long posterior bristles; scutellum with four 
marginal black bristles. Abdomen black, the segmenta- 
tions indistinctly marked with white, nearly bare, but 
with a little short, black lateral pubescence. Legs with 
femora, tibiae, and tarsi a uniform brownish-black, with 
black pubescence. Wings hyaline, with a brown stigma; 



siderabiy in the different species; ovipositor of female 
long and produced. Legs slender. Wings with the media- 
stinal vein not reaching the costa; cubital vein unforked; 
discal cell varying much in shape and length, but with 
always three issuing veinlets; stigma usually present. 

This genus is represented in Tasmania by two small, 
delicate species, which are liable to- be overlooked. It has 
not previously been recorded from the Australian region - 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Bhamphomyia. 

1. Wings with a distinct stigma; the three veins 

issuing from the discal cell do so almost in a 
line, at a nearly equal distance from the base 
of wing, the end of the discal cell being almost 

rectangular; autumn species. Apbilis, Sp. nov. 

2. Wings with a faint stigma; the lowest veinlet 

issuing* from the discal cell does SO' much nearer 
the base of wing than the two above, the discal 
cell being drawn out above into a long point ; 
spring species. Septembbis, Sp. nov. 

Rhamphgmyia apeilis, Sp. nov. (Fig. 46.) 

Thorax and abdomen grey; legs black; wings with a 
distinct stigma; the three veins issuing from the discal 
cell do so almost in a line, at a nearly equal distance 
from the base of wing, the end of the discal cell being 
almost rectangular ; autumn species. 

Length. Male, 3 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 



Fig. 46. Wing of Bhamphomyia. aprilis. 


Male . Face and front black. Proboscis about equal in 
length to height of head. Palpi pale yellow, about two- 
fifths' the length of the proboscis. Antenna about the 
same length as the head, the first and second joints very 
short, the third thickened at the base, and tapering grad- 
ually to the apex, twice as long as the two first joints to- 
gether, and terminated by a long style, which is fully half 
its length, Thorax grey, with short, stiff, median, and 


a few longer lateral, bristles; scuteilum with four black 
marginal bristles. Abdomen grey, with white lateral pub- 
escence ; genitalia rising considerably above the level of 
the abdomen. Legs black, femora and tibiae with short 
bristles. Wings hyaline, with pale yellow-brown veins, 
and a distinct stigma; cubital vein simple; discal cell 
with three complete issuing veinlets, which leave it almost 
m a line, at a nearly equal distance from the base of wing, 
the end of the discal cell being almost rectangular: anal 
vein very short, hardly extending beyond the anal cell. 

Of this species I came across several specimens dancing 
in the air, near a small stream at Mangalore, on April 
19, 1914, but have not met with it on any other occasion ; 
it is evidently a late autumn species, and from its small 
size is liable to be overlooked. 

RhaMPHOMYIA SEPTEMBERS, Sp. HOT. 

Thorax and abdomen grey : legs brown ; wings with a 
faint stigma : the lowest veinlet issuing from the discal 
cell does so much nearer the base of wing than the two 
upper ones, the discal cell being drawn out above into a 
long point: spring species. 

Length. Female. 3 mm. 

Hah. Mangalore. 

Yetridh. Face and front brown. Proboscis long, in 
length nearly twice the height of head. Palpi not dis- 
tinguishable. Antenna? black, about the length of head, 
the first and second joints short., the third rather more 
than twice as long as the first two together, and ter- 
minated by a style which is nearly half its length. Thorax 
grey, dorsum nearly bare, but with long lateral bristles; 
scutellnm with t four long black, almost upright, bristles. 
Abdomen grey, nearly bare, but with a little whitish 
lateral pubescence. Legs dark brown, with the knee© very 
narrowly yellow, all joints bearing very small bristles. 
"Wings hyaline, with dark brown veins, and a faint brown 
stigma; discal cell drawn out into a long point above, 
so that the lowest issuing veinlet does so much nearer 
the base of wing than the two upper ones; anal vein con- 
tinued well beyond the anal cell, but becoming obsolete 
half-way to the wing-margin. 

This species bears a dose resemblance to R . aprilis, but 
is distinguished by the different form of the discal cell, 
by the longer proboscis, and by the darker veins of the 
wings; it is also a spring instead of an autumn species. 

if, septemkris seems to be rare, but may merely have 
been overlooked. I have personally only come across a 
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single specimen, which occurred settled on vegetation at 
Mangalore, on September 13, 1914. 

Subfamily Oeydi’omiinsB. 

Tliis subfamily is very nearly allied to the Bmpince , and 
in some cases it is difficult to draw a line of distinction 
between them. The Ocydromiina % however, can usually 
be recognised by the anal ci*Gss-vein meeting the anal vein 
at more or less a right-angle, and not becoming confluent 
with it. Two genera, both of very wide distribution, are 
known to occur in Tasmania. 

Table of Tasmanian Genera of Ocyclromiince . 

1. Antennas with a long arista. 2 

2. Biscal cell with three issuing veinlets. 

Microphorus, Macq. 

Biscal cell with only two issuing veinlets. 

Leptopeza, Macq. 

58. Microphor u s, Macq. (Fig. 47.) 

Proboscis not longer than the height of head. Antennse 
with the third joint attenuated beyond a broad base, and 
terminated by a long arista. AYings with the cubital vein 
unforked ; discal cell with three issuing veinlets, which 
are all complete ; anal cross-vein rounded and slightly re- 
current; anal vein continued only a short distance beyond 
the anal cell. 

To this genus I ascribe provisionally a Tasmanian 
species, which seems to come nearer to it than to any 
other genus, although it is not quite typical. It differs 
principally in the much longer antennal style, but agrees 
in the form of the anal cell, and the incomplete anal vein, 
although the latter extends well beyond the anal cell. 

The genus Microphorus is placed by Lundbeck in the 
Ocydromiina , by Melander in the Emphnce. Personally, 
it seems to me to be intermediate between these two* sub- 
families, though I think that its. affinities are nearest to 
the Ocydromiince. 

Microphorus hiemaus, Sp. nov. (Fig. 47.) 

Antenna? black, front pale grey ; thorax: pale brown, 
with two narrow dark brown stripes ; abdomen brown ; 
legs entirely light brown; wings hyaline, with veins yel- 
low-brown. 

Length. Female, 3 mm. 

Hab. i Mangalore. 
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F fulfil r. Face ancl front pale grey. Proboscis a little- 
shorter than the height of head. Palpi very short, less 
than one -fourth the length of the proboscis. Antennae — 
without the style — about half the length of head, the first- 
two joints, very small, the third with a broad base and 
pointed apex, terminated by a long aristiform style, which 
is a little longer than the three joints together. Front 
with ocellar and vertical bristles. Thorax pale brown, 
with two narrow, dark brown stripes, bearing long dorsal 
and lateral bristles ; scuteilum with tw T o black, erect, mar- 
ginal bristles. Abdomen brown ; ovipositor brownish-yel- 
low . Legs entirely light brown, without any distinct 
bristles. Wings hyaline, with a browmish tinge, without 
any trace of a stigma ; kalteres yellowish- white. 

This species bears some resemblance to the species of 
Rhamphomyia already described, but may be distinguished 
by the long aristiform style. It is a winter species, fre- 
quenting low vegetation during the month of July. 

59. Leptopeza, Macq. (Fig. 48.) 

Antennas with a long arista ; discal cell with only tw T o 
complete issuing veinlets, though a third short, incom- 
plete one is also sometimes present. 

Head a little narrower than the thorax. Proboscis 
short, hardly extending beyond the oral aperature. Eyes 
joined in both sexes, thongh sometimes only touching 
below the antennae. Antenna a little longer than the 
head, the first and second joints of almost equal length, 
the third about twice the length of the first two together, 
and terminated by a long arista, which varies in length 
from that of the third joint to one~and-a,-haI£ times the 
length of the three joints together. Thorax muck arched, 
usually bearing acrostichal and dorsoeentral bristles, also 
a notopleural, a post alar, and, more rarely, a supraalar 
bristle; scuteilum with two or more marginal bristles. 
Abdomen slender. Legs either nearly bare, or distinctly 
hairy or bristly. Wings with the mediastinal vein incom- 
plete, cubital vein unforked, anal vein sometime® very 
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faint; discai cell with, normally two issuing veinlets, but 
more rarely there is in addition a short, incomplete one, 
leaving the cell above the other two. 

The flies comprised in this* genus are small, delicate 
insects, which may usually be found resting on vegeta- 
tion. In Tasmania five species are known to occur, two 
of which are identical with species described by Bezzi from 
New South Wales. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Leptopeza . 

1. Discai cell with a third short issuing vein let; 

thorax orange, with two black posterior spots; 
abdomen black. Bimaculata, Bezzi. 

Discai cell with only two issuing veinlets. 2 

2. Thorax orange, unspotted; abdomen black. 

Rubrithorax, Sp. 110V. 
Thorax black or grey. 3 

3. Legs yellow; posterior femora banded with dark 

brown before the apex; legs very bristly. 

PULCHERRIMA, Bezzi. 
Posterior femora not banded. 4 

4. Femora and tibiae entirely light yellow, without 

any sign of darkening;; posterior femora with 
only a few short apical bristles 1 ; costa of wings 
not bristly; anal cross-vein distinct. 

Levicosta, Sp. nov. 

Legs yellow, but with the femora darkened above; 
posterior femora with numerous long bristles; 
costa of wings bristly ; anal cross-vein indistinct. 

Serraticosta, Sp. nov. 

Leptopeza bimaculata, Bezzi. 

Thorax orange, with two black, rounded posterior 
spots; abdomen brownish- black ; legs yellow, with the 
knees narrowly black; wings hyaline, with a brown 
stigma; the discai cell with an incomplete issuing vein- 
let above the other two. 

Length, Male, 3 mm. 

Hab. Hobart. 

31 ale. Face black. Proboscis brown. Antennae black, 
distinctly longer than the head, the first and second joints 
very short, the third narrow and lengthened, about four 
times as long as the first two together, and terminated 
by an arista which is about two-thirds its length. Thorax 
orange, with two black, rounded, posterior spots ; scutel- 
lum orange, with two long black terminal bristles. Abclo- 
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men bare, dark brown, or brownish-black, the basal and 
apical segments being the darkest. Legs with femora and 
tibia pale yellow, with, knees black, ' the femora with 
also a faint blackish banding before the apex; femora 
shortly spinose beneath ; all tibke with two black bristles ; 
tarsi brownish. Wings hyaline, with a brown stigma ; the 
discal cell with a short, incomplete veinlet above the two 
usual complete ones. 

This species was described by Bezzi from a male taken 
at Mount Tic tori a. New South Wales. In Tasmania I 
hare only met with it at the Cascades. Hobart, where it 
is probably not uncommon; time of occurrence, October. 

Leptopeza rubeiteoeax. Sp. nov. 

Thorax dark orange, unspotted; abdomen black, indis- 
tinctly reddish at the base ; femora and tibise very hairy, 
yellow, the tibiae brown at apex ; wings hyaline. 

Length. Female, 4.5 min. 

Hab. Hobart. 

Ft male. Face and proboscis black. Eyes joined. An- 
tennas black, the first and second joints short, the third 
about three times as long as the first two together, and 
terminated by an arista which is about equal to it m 
length. Thorax dark orange, unspotted, bare, with a 
long and a short notoplenral bristle, and a long post alar 
bristle ; scutellum similarly coloured to the thorax, with 
six black marginal bristles, the two middle ones being 
the longest. Abdomen black, indistinctly reddish at the 
base ; ovipositor long, yellow, with apex black. Legs yel- 
low, the tibiee and tarsi apieally darkened; both femora 
and tibise are very hairy, the former being also spinose 
beneath. Wings hyaline, without any distinct stigma; 
cubital vein strongly waved ; discal cell with two issuing 
veinlets: halteres pale whitish yellow. 

This species may be distinguished without difficulty by 
the uniform dark orange thorax. I have only come across 
a single specimen, which occurred at the Cascades, Hob-art, 
on October 4, 1912. 

Leptopeza pulcherrista, Bezzi. 

Thorax shining black ; abdomen brownish-black, the 
three basal segments' with sides and segmentations yellow ; 
legs bristly, yellow, the posterior femora with a dark 
brown band shortly before the apex; wings hyaline. 

Length. Male, 4.5 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 
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31 air. Eves joined. Antennse distinctly longer tham 
the head, the first and second joints short, the third rather 
mere than twice as long as the first two together, and 
terminated by an arista which is longer than the three 
antennal jcints together. _ Thorax shining black, with, 
long lateral bristles ; sciitellum grey, with two long, black, 
terminal bristles. Abdomen brownish-black, the three 
basal segments with sides and segmentations yellow, the 
whole bearing long white pubescence. Legs yellow, the 
posterior femora with a dark brown band shortly before 
the apex; posterior tibke with middle and apex brown ; 
tarsi with apices of segments brown ; front legs almost 
bare; middle and posterior femora and tibiae with long 
black bristles. Wings hyaline, with a brown stigma; 
discal cell large, with two issuing veinlets ; anal vein 
curved, distinct and continued far beyond the anal cell ; 
anal cross-vein, short, and not quite- reaching the anal 
vein, thus leaving the anal cell slightly open. 

This species was described by BezM from a female taken 
at Mount Victoria, New South Wales. In Tasmania I 
have only taken it Irgh up in the hills that bound the 
Bagdad Valley on its eastern side, so- the species is pro- 
bably a mountain one. Mv dates range from November 3 
to March 16. 


Lfptopeza levicosta, Bp. now (Fig 48.) 

Thorax grey ; abdomen shining black ; legs yellow, with- 
out any sign of darkening; posterior femora with only a 
few short apical bristles ; wings with the costa not bristly, 
and the anal cross-vein distinct. 

Length. Male, 3 mm. ; female, 3.3 - 4 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 



Fig. 48. Wing of Leptopeza hviconfa 

Male, Proboscis black, stout, short, but protruding 
well beyond the oral aperature ; palpi pale yellow, verv 
short. Antennse black, longer than the head, the first and 
second joints short,, the third about three times as long as 
the first two together, and terminated by an arista, which 
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15 about equal to it in length. Thorax grey, almost hare, 
but with two notopieurai and one postalar bristles on 
each side: scutelluni with two long, black, upright, ter- 
minal bristles. Abdomen shining black, bare. Legs en- 
tirely yellow, without any sign of darkening; posterior 
femora with a few small black apical bristles ; anterior 
tibiae with one, middle tibia? with about two, and pos- 
terior tibiae with several, long black bristles ; tarsi apically 
darkened. Wings with the costa not bristly; diseal cell 
with two issuing veinlets ; anal cross-vein distinct, but- 
anal vein faint; halteres pale yellow. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the abdo- 
men is produced into a long s narrow ovipositor. 

This species seems to be fairly common. The male I 
have taken on wattle blossom, the females, frequenting 
low vegetation and oil a window. My dates range from 
September 2d to November 1, 


Leptopeza sezraticosta, bp. 110 V. 

Thorax grey; abdomen shining black; legs yellow, with 
the femora darkened above ; posterior femora with num- 
erous long bristles ; ccsta of vdngs bristly ; anal cross-vein 
indistinct. 

Length. Male, 2.75 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male, Proboscis extending slightly beyond the oral 
aperture ; palpi very short, whitish. Antennae a little 
longer than the head, the first and second joints very 
short, the third about three times as long as the first 
two together, a little expanded at the base, and taper- 
ing gradually to the apex, and terminated by a sligntly 
shorter arista. Thorax grey, with one humeral, two noto- 
pleural, one supraalar, and two postalar bristles on each 
side; scutellum with black marginal bristles. Abdomen 
shining black, bare, genitalia very large. Legs yellow, 
the femora darkened above, all joints more or less bristly ; 
posterior femora with numerous long, black bristles; an- 
terior tibia; with about two, middle and posterior tibiae 
with numerous, long black bristles. “Wings hyaline, with 
the costa bristly ; discal cell with two issuing veinlets ; 
both the anal cross-vein and anal vein very faint. 

This species is remarkable for the- fact that it occurs 
during the winter; it frequents low vegetation in the bush 
during the first half of July, and though probably not 
uncommon is apt to be overlooked. 
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Family X. DOLICHOPODIML 

Head about tlie same width as tlio thorax ; 1 lie vertex 
more or less excavated. Eyes usually separated in both 
sexes, but sometimes joined below the. antenna; in the male; 
only joined above the antenna; in the genus JJia plmnrs. 
Proboscis, short and fleshy; palpi very short, usually rest- 
ing on the proboscis. Antenna; consisting of three joints 
and an arista, the. first two joints always short, the third 
either short or long, the arista usually much longer than 
the three antennal joints together, but sometimes short, 
and occasionally differing in length in the two- sexes, and its 
position may be either apical, sub-apical , dorsal, or basal. 
Thorax bristly, with short, but well defined, acrostiehal 
bristles, which may be either uniserial or 1 biscrial, dorse* 
central, humeral, poslhumeral, presutur&l, postal ar and 
snpraalar bristles also usually present; sou tell mn with from 
two to six marginal bristles. Abdomen conical or long and 
cylindrical, frequently bearing lateral bristles. Legs usually 
of moderate length, but sometimes elongated, and, in the 
male, frequently exhibiting some ornamental structure. 
Wings with the second basal cell and the discal cell united ; 
anal cell very short; mediastinal vein short, and usually 
united with the subcostal, which is also short; discal vein 
usually simple, but occasionally forked ; wings either hya- 
line or banded, but never with any trace of a stigma. 

Most of the flies belonging to this family are partly or 
altogether metallic green in colour, but this may be varied 
with metallic blue, grey, or violet ; even the most soberly- 
coloured species usually exhibit at least a metallic tinge. 
Frequently a great difference exists between the two sexes, 
and owing to this fact, and also because- the chief generic 
and specific distinctions are shown by the male, I have, 
with the exception of. the un mistake able genus Acm/m-s, 
only described those species in which the male is known 
to me. This gives a total of twelve Tasmanian species, but 
this number is likely in the future to bo greatly increased. 


Table of the Tasmanian (Jenera of Dul icftopwlidw 

1, Discal vein forked S c t a p u s, Zell, 

Discal vein not forked. 2 

5, Legs extremely long and slender; eyes in male 
joined for a short distance below the antennae. 

Aeachnomyia, Gen. nov. 
Legs comparatively short. Z 



3. Eyes in the male joined above the antennae ; third 

antennal joint short, usually broader than long, 
with arista dorsal or snbapical. 

Diaphorus, Meig. 
Eyes separated in both sexes. 4 

4. Last part of postical vein (i.e., the part from the 

discal cell to the wing-margin) much longer than 
tne posterior cross-vein; antennae in male with 
the third joint elongated, with the arista arising 
almost from its base. Lipabomyia, Gen. nov. 
Last part of postical vein not longer than the pos- 
terior cross-vein; antennae with the third joint 
roimdecl and the arista dorsal. 

H YDROPHORUSj Fall . 

60. S c i a p u s, Zell. (Fig. 49.) 

(Psilopiis, Meig.) 

Slender metallic flies, having the discal vein forked, the 
upper branch distinct, and often bent or angulated in tlie 
middle, the lower straight and indistinct; posterior cross-* 
vein (i.e., the. veinlet closing the discal cell) straight, waved, 
or angulated. 



Head as bi'oad or broader than the thorax ; vertex rather 
deeply excavated. Eyes large, separated in both sexes. 
Antennae situated a little above the middle of the head in 
profile, all joints short, bu;t the third a, little the longest, 
and bearing a very long dorsal arista. Thorax usually bare 
of pubescence, but with acrostichal bristles, which are 
biserial, six dorsocentral, a. humeral, a posthumeral, two 
notopleural, a presutural, two or three supraalar, and a,, 
pos talar bristle; scute! lum with two marginal bristles, and 
on either side a small hair. Abdomen long and slender, 
with or without lateral bristles. Legs' long and slender, 
with a few small bristles. Wings with the discal vein 
forked, the upper branch of which, as well as the posterior 
cross-vein, is either straight, waved, or angulated; anal vein 
weak, and not reaching the wing-margin. 


The Australian species placed in this genusi are not quite 
homogeneous, and will probably require further sub- 
division ; until, however, further material from different 
parts of Australia is available for comparison, it seems best 
to leave all the species as they were originally described. 

Table of the Taxnuunun Specie* of Seta pH*. 

1. Posterior cross-vein angulatcd in the middle. 2 

Posterior cross- vein straight or almost so. 4 

2. Wings with three brown bands, that nearest the 

base; short, the others long. Tuifahctatus, Macq. 

Wings hyaline ; legs black. Guandis, Macq. 

Wings hyaline, except that the posterior cro.s':- 
ve-in and the upper branch of the discai vein are 
suffused with brown ; legs yellow. 3 

o. Antenna orange; scutcllum violet; angulation of 
the posterior cross-vein marked outwardly by a 
distinct veinlet. Binsvicornis, Macq. 

-Antenna? black; scutellum green; angulation of 

the posterior cross-vein without any outward 

veinlet. C'halceus, Bp. nov. 

4-. Wings with two brown bands. Discretifasciata, Macq, 

Wings hyaline; legs yellow, with femora green in 
the male. Dispar, Miacq. 

Wings hyaline; legs, black; abdomen densely hairy 
in the male. Nigropilosus, Macq. 

Sciapus trifasctatus, Macq. 

Thorax metallic green; scutellum metallic blue; abdo- 
men metallic green, banded with black ; legs yellow ; wings 
with three brown bands, that nearest the base very short, 
the others long. 

Length. Male, 5.5-6 mm,; female, 5,5 mm. 

Han. Generally distributed. 

Male. Pace usually silvery-grey, but the upper part 
occasionally metallic green. .Front metallic green or grey. 
Antenna} dark red, with apex of third joint black. Thorax 
metallic green; scutellum metallic blue. Abdomen metal- 
lic green, with anterior half or third of each segment 
black, and bearing very long, stiff, and shorter hair-like, 
black lateral bid sties. Legs with femora and tibiae dull 
Vellow, tarsi, and also sometimes apex of tibiae, black ; the 
t-ibdse bear a few short black bristles. Wings with the pos- 
terior cross-vein angulated in the middle, the angulation 
being marked outwardly by a small veinlet, and bearing 



three cross-hands, the basal one-* very broadly interrupted 
„in the centre, with the upper part sometimes indistinct, 
the others entire, but not reaching the hind-margin. 

Female resembles the male very closely, and differs chiefly 
in the broader and more pointed abdomen. 

$ . trifasciaiux is the commonest species of the genus, and 
seems to occur abundantly everywhere in the bush, during 
the months of December and January. 


Sciapus gbandis, Macq. 

This species is described by Macquart as golden-green, 
with the scutellum blue; antenna? black; femora black; 
•.tibiae red; wings hyaline; the posterior cross-vein sinuated. 

Length, Male, 8 mm. 

Hah. Lt Tasmania.’ ' 

S. grand ix is unknown to me ; it should be readily re- 
cognised by the black femora in conjunction with the 
hyaline- wings and large size. 


Sciapus brevicornis, Macq. 

Thorax brown, with metallic green and violet reflections ; 
scutellum violet; abdomen metallic green, with violet re- 
flections ; legs entirely light yellow ; wings with the upper 
branch of the discal vein and the posterior cross- vein suf- 
fused with brown. 

Length. Male, 8 mm. 

ITab. Mangalore. 

Male . Face and front grey or black. Antennae orange. 
'Thorax light brown, with green and violet reflections; 
scutellum violet. Abdomen metallic green, with violet re- 
flections, the anterior margins of third and fourth segments 
light yellow-brown; all segments with long black lateral 
bristles; and second and third segments with also black 
posterior dorsal bristles. Legs light yellow, the tarsi api- 
cally darkened; tibiae with a few black bristles. Wings 
with the upper branch of the discal vein and the posterior 
•cross-vein suffused with dark brown; posterior cross- vein 
.angulated in the middle, the angulation being marked out- 
wardly by a conspicuous veinlefc; halteres yellow. 

This species occurs amongst tussocks of long grass; it 
.•appears to be local, but is probably common where it oc- 
curs. My dates range from December 2 to December 24. 
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S CIA PUS CHALCEUS, Sp. nov. (Fig. 49.) 

Tliorax metallic green, with bronze reflections; scutellirn.' 
metallic green; abdomen metallic green or bronze ; legs 
yellow; upper branch of the diseal vein and the posterior 
cross-vein suffused with light brown, the posterior cross- 
vein angidated in the, middle, but the anguhitinn not 
marked by any veinlet. 

Length. Female, (3 mm. 

II ab. Mangalore. 

Female. Face and front grey. Proboscis largo, and 
fleshy, in length about one-third of the height of head. 
Antenna) black. Thorax metallic green, with bronze re- 
flections, but the whole rather dull in appearance, and not 
with the vivid colouring of S. trifawiatitx; acvosticlial, 
bristles short but distinct, the dorsocentral and lateral 
bristles long; sen tel him dull, metallic green, with two long 
black marginal bristles. Abdomen dull metallic green or 
bronze ; the first segment and posterior halves of the second 
to fourth segments with a whitish tom en lose appearance. 
Legs light yellow, with the tarsi apically darkened; tibia? 
with a few small black bristles. Wings with the upper 
branch of the diseal vein and the posterior cross- vein suf- 
fused with light brown; the posterior cross-vein an gu kited 
in the , middle, but the angulation not marked by any 
veinlet. 

This species, which is the same size as the common 
S. trifaxciafuxj may be distinguished from that species by 
the absence of any cross-bands on the wings ; from 
S. brrvimrnh it is distinguished by the angulation of the 
posterior cross-vein being unmarked by an outer veinlet,, 
bv the smaller size, darker antennae, and duller coloura- 
tion, 

A. cha] ceu* frequents tree-trunks in the bush, in which 
localities it may be not uncommon. My elates range front 
January IS to March 21. 


Sciapus m sciiF/r 1 fas a atus, Macq. 

This species is described by Maequart as green ; abdomen 
with incisions black; posterior tibioe in the male with a. 
black ring ; wings with two* separated brown bauds. 

Length, Male and female, 4 mm. 

Hab. “Tasmania.” 

According to Macquart’s figure this species resembles' 
S. IrifaHciatUi *, but the wing-tip is clear, and the posterior 
cross-vein is straight. It is unknown to me. 
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Sciapus dispar, Macq. 

This species is described by Macquart as green ; legs 
yellow, femora green in the male ; wings hyaline. 

Length, 4.5 mm. 

Hah. “Tasmania.” 

In Macquart' s figure the posterior cross-vein is given as 
straight. The species is unknown to me. 

Sciapus nigropilosus, Macq. 

Thorax (^ ) blue-green, (9 ) bronze- green; abdomen ( <J) 
blue-green or bronze-green, ( 9 ) bright cupreous ; legs 
black ; thorax and abdomen in the male bearing dense black 
pubescence. 

. Length. Male, 4.5 - 5 mm. ; female, 4.5 mm. 

Hah. G-enerally distributed. 

Male. Lace and front metallic blue-green or bronze- 
green. Eyes widely separated. Antennas black. Back of 
head with a fringe of long white hairs. Thorax and 
scutellum bin e -green ; abdomen blue-green or bronze-green; 
both thorax and abdomen bearing long, stiff, black 
pubescence. Legs entirely black, the femora with extremely 
long black hairs. Wings tinged with grey, the subcostal 
vein long; radial and cubital veins of nearly equal length, 
and almost parallel; posterior cross- vein straight. 

Female differs considerably in appearance from the male; 
thorax bronze-green instead of blue-green; abdomen 
shorter, more conical, and brightly cupreous; and the 
thorax, abdomen, and legs devoid of the long pubescence 
of the male. In the wings the subcostal vein is shorter, 
and the radial and cubital veins apically curved. 

S. nigropilosus differs considerably from the other specie's 
of Sciapus , and will probably have to be placed in a dis- 
tinct gemxsi It is a fairly common species, and may be 
found settled on the leaves of shrubs, or more rarely on 
the ground, in sunny places. My dates range from October 
1 to October 27. 

Besides the foregoing species, a species was described by 
Macquart under the name of Fsilojjvs Sidney ensis from 
“Sidney Island and Tasmania.” The former island, as 
has been pointed out by Miss Biciardo* (Ann. Mag. Hat. 
Hist., May, 1914), belongs to the Phoenix Group, in Poly- 
nesia. These islands are situated close to the equator, and 
it seems unlikely that a delicate insect like the present 
should be common to two such widely differing localities. 
Under' these circumstances, I think that some mistake has 
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probably arisen as to its place of origin. The species is 
described as green ; scutelluni violet ; wings hyaline. 
Length, male, 8 mm. In Macquarb’s figure the posterior 
cross- vein is given as gently waved. 


61. A r a c h n o m y I a. Gen. nov. (Fig. 50). 

Acrostichal bristles biserial; antenna situated very high, 
with the arista dorsal ; palpi large and conspicuous ; eyes 
in the male joined at a short distance below the antennae; 
abdomen long and slender; hypopygium largo, but not 
recurved beneath the venter; "legs very long, extremely 
slender, and practically bare; wings with the cliscal vein 
simple, but with a slight upward curve before reaching the 
margin. 



Head a little broader than the thorax ; the lower part of 
occiput hearing dense hairs. Proboscis thick and fleshy. 
Palpi large and conspicuous, rounded, with a short terminal 
bristle. Eyes in male joined for a very short distance at 
a point one-third the length of the face below the antennae. 
Antennae situated very high, the. length, without the arista, 
about half that of the head, the first, and second joints 
short and broad, the third narrowed apically, with the 
arista springing almost, from its base. Thorax with two 
median rows of acrostichal bristles, and, on each side, one 
row of longer dorsoeentrai and humeral, p osthum era!, 
notopleural, supraalar, and postalar bristles ; scutellum 
with tw o long marginal bristles. Abdomen long, slender, 
and bare; hypopygium large, but not recurved beneath the 
venter. Legs very long and spidery, the middle pair the 
longest, the tarsi longer than the tibiae, the; whole bare 
both of pubescence and of bristles, except for one bristle 
situated about the middle of the posterior tibise. Wings 
with the normal venation of the family, the discal vein 
with a short upward curve before reaching the wing- 
margin. 

This genus is easily distinguished from all the other Tas- 
manian genera of Dolichapodidce by the very long spidery 
legs. Only one species is at present known. 
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ArACHXOMYIA AEBORUXr, Sp. hoy. (Fig. 50). 

Thorax bronze, with a bright green median stripe; ab- 
domen dark bronze; legs entirely yellow; wings hyaline. 

Length. Male, 6 mm. 

Flab. Bagdad Valley. 

J I ah. Face snow-white: proboscis dark brown; palpi 
light orange ; there is a fringe of short white postocular 
bristles, and the lower part of occiput bears dense white 
hairs; vertex with long black bristles. Thorax bronze, 
with a median stripe of bright green, which does not reach 
-as far as the scutellum ; thoracic bristles black ; scutellum 
bronze, with two very long, black, nearly-up right, marginal 
bristles. Abdomen l3are. dark bronze, with ruddy reflec- 
tions; genitalia very large, nearly globular, and raised far 
above the dorsum. Legs remarkably long and slender, 
light yellow, quite bare of pubescence or bristles, except for 
one black bristle about the middle of the posterior tibiae; 
the middle legs the longest, the tarsi longer than the 
tibiae ; the anterior tarsi have the first joint the longest, 
the middle tarsi the second joint the longest; in the pos- 
terior tarsi I am unable to make out any articulation be- 
tween what should normally represent the first and second 
joints, consequently the basal joint is of immense length. 
Wings hyaline. 

This species frequents tree-trunks in the bush. The long 
legs seem an adaptation to its mode of life, and is a similar 
development to that found in certain species of the families 
Deridm and Micro pesifhe which have similar habits. It 
occurs during January, but seems to be generally scarce. 


62. Diaphobu s, Meig. 

Eyes of the male touching on the front; antennse with 
arista dorsal ; wings broad, with the cubital and discal 
veins almost parallel. 

Head as broad as, or a little broader than, the thorax; 
the vertex not excavated. Eyes joined above the antennae 
in the male, separated in the female. Antennae with the 
three joints all short, the third rounded, and bearing a 
long dorsal arista, which is microscopically haired. Thorax 
metallic, but of rather dull appearance; acrostichai 
bristles biserial, and there are also five dorsocentral, one 
humeral, one posthmneral, two notopleural, three 
supraaiar, and one postalar bristle. Abdomen short, with 
Mndmarginal bristles; apex in male with four blunt 
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bristles; hypopvgium small, and almost concealed beneath 
the apex. " Legs of medium length, -usually with only a 
few small bristles, but sometimes distinctly bristly ; anterior 
tarsi in the male with the pulvilli enlarged. Wings rather 
broad, the cubital and discal veins almost parallel, though 
both mav be gently curved down towards the margin. 

The species belonging to this genus are small, dull 
metallic flies, which may often be seen resting on tree- 
trunks. They can he recognised without difficulty by the 
eyes of the male being joined above the antennas. In Tas- 
mania. two 1 species are known to- occur. 

Table of the Tasmanian Species of Diaphnru 

1. Abdomen with the second segment whitish, re- 

mainder dark brown; legs in male very bristly, 
the bristles on inner side of posterior tibiae ex- 
tremely long. Setosus, Sp. now 

2. Abdomen entirely dark brown ; legs with only a 

few short scattered bristles. Communis, Sp. now 

Diapkorus setosus, Sp. nov. 

Thorax dull metallic green ; abdomen dark brown, with 
the second segment whitish ; femora, black ; tibiae light 
brown ; legs in the male very bristly ; the bristles on the 
inner side of the posterior tibiae extremely long. 

Length. Male, 4 - 4.5 mm. 

Hah. Hobart. 

Male . Eyes red, large, joined on the front, and only 
slightly separated on the face, which is consequently very 
narrow. Antennae black. Thorax dull metallic bluish- 
green; thoracic bristles very long; scutellum similarly 
coloured to the thorax, with two very long and two short 
marginal bristles. Abdomen dark brown, with the second 
segment whitish, the whole shining, hut not metallic, and 
bearing black, lateral, hindniarginal bristles and shorter 
black hairs; apex with four black bristles. Legs with 
femora black ; tibiee and first joint of tarsi light brown, re- 
maining tarsal joints black; all femora with numerous. 
Mack bristles, which are longest on the posterior pair; 
anterior and middle tibiae with a few black bristles, the 
middle tibiae with long spurs; posterior tibiae with long, 
stiff, black bristles outwardly, and very long, thin bristles* 
inwardly; first joint of posterior tarsi with short, bristles ; 
all joints, in addition to the bristles mentioned, hear a tine 
black dilation. Wings hyaline, the cubital and discal 
veins almost equidistant throughout, and curved down 
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slightly at tlieir ends towards tiie wing-tip ; anal vein 
short and pinnated; lialteres whitish-yellow. 

This species frequents logs in tlie busli during the month 
of November ; it seems to be somewhat uncommon. 

Diaphop.us communis, Sp. now. 

Thorax dull green, frequently a little brownish ; abdo- 
men dark brown, unieolorcus ; legs entirely black ( ) or 

with tibiae dull brown ( 9 ), with only a few short bristles: 
posterior tibiae without any long bristles on the inner side. 

Length. Male, 4 mm. ; female. 3.3 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 

Male. Eves joined on two-thirds of the front, leaving 
a small frontal triangle between the eyes and the antsmue; 
face rather narrow. Antennae black. Thorax dull green, 
frequently rather brownish, and sometimes with two green 
median stripes ; thoracic bristles rather long ; scutellum 
similarly coloured to the thorax, with two long and two 
very short black marginal bristles. Abdomen shining dark 
brown, with fairly dense black lateral pubescence, and 
four black apical bristles. Legs black; femora fringed 
with black pubescence ; anterior and middle tibiae almost 
without bristles ; posterior tibiae with a few scattered black 
bristles. Wings with the cubital and discal veins almost 
equidistant throughout, and curved down gently at their 
ends towards the wing-tip ; anal vein long and nearly 
reaching the margin ; haiteres yellow. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the eyes are 
well separated, the abdomen shorter and broader, and the 
legs generally lighter. 

This species may be distinguished from D. seirmis by 
the unicolorous abdomen, and, in the male, by the much 
less bristly and darker legs. It may be met with commonly 
settled on tree-trunks and on stones, and is probably 
generally distributed. My dates range from November 2 
to January 26. 


63. Lip a r omyi a, Gen. nov. (Fig. 51). 

Arista situated right at the base of the third antennal 
joint, which in the male is very long, narrow, and pointed, 
in the female short and rounded; the first joint of arista 
short ; thorax with acrostiehal bristles uniserial ; wings 
with the radial, cubital, and discal veins parallel and 
equidistant. 
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Fig*. 51. Wing of Liparomyia ml at a. 

Eyes well separated on tlie front in both sexes, but, in 
the male, only narrowly divided on the fa.ce. Antennae, 
without the arista, a little shorter than the head, the first 
and second joints very short, the third, in the male, as long* 
as the first two together, humped at the base, then slender 
and pointed, and bearing a, long arista, which springs from 
its base ; the arista is two-jointed, the first joint being 
short, and less than half the length of tlie third antennal 
joint ; in the female the third joint is short and rounded. 
Thorax with one row of acrostichal bristles, which are very 
short, two rows of dorso central bristles, and humeral, 
posthumeral, notop leural, supraalar, and post alar bristles ; 
scutellum with two very long, widely separated, marginal 
bristles. Abdomen longer and narrower in the male than 
in the female, nearly bare in both sexes, but, bearing a 
few small bristles; in the male the liypopygium is curved 
forward beneath the venter, but only for a short distance-. 
Legs simple in both sexes; postsrior femora with short 
bristles. Wings short and rather broad, the radial, 
cubital, and diacal veins straight and almost equidistant ; 
anal vein apparently wanting. 

This genus, in the form of the an ten me, resembles 
Anepmymyia , Bezzi., but is distinguished from that genus 
by the very much shorter first joint of the arista. Only 
one species is at present known. 


Liparomyia sedata. Sp. nov. (Fig. 51). 

Thorax brown ; scutellum dull metallic blue-green ; 
abdomen brown ; legs yellow-brown, with the femora dark 
brown above; wings hyaline. 

Length. Male and female, 2 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. 

Male. Antennse brownish -blank, of the form described 
under the generic characters. Thorax dark brown, un- 
striped; thoracic bristles black; scutellum dull metallic 
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blue-green. with two very long, widelv-separatecl, marginal 
black bristles. Abdomen brown, with small hindmarginal 
black bristles ; liypopygiiun similarly coloured and fringed 
with black pubescence. Legs with femora dark brown 
above, yellow-brown below ; tibke and tarsi yellow-brown, 
the tarsi apically darkened; anterior and middle femora 
almost bare, posterior femora with a row of rather long, 
weak, black bristles; posterior tibiae with shorter, but 
stifier. black bristles; anterior tibiae bare; middle 
tibiae with a few black bristles. Wings hyaline, with 
dark veins. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but ilxe third 
antennal joint is short and rounded, and the legs are 
lighter. 

Of this species I have come across two specimens, a male 
taken on October 26, 1912, and a female, settled by the 
side of a pend, on April 26, 1914 ; from its small size it 
is apt to be overlooked, and the species may not be 
uncommon. 


64. Hydeopeobus, Fall. 

Wings having the last part of the postieal vein not 
longer than the posterior cross-vein; antenna* with the 
third joint rounded, and the arista dorsal. 

Head as broad as, or a little broader than, the thorax ; 
vertex more or less excavated. Eyes well separated in 
both sexes. Antennae situated rather high, all joints 
short, but the third a little the longest, rounded apically, 
and bearing a long, two-jointed arista. Thorax with one 
row of small acrostichal bristles, two rows of doieocentral 
bristles, and, on each side, a humeral, a posthumeral, two 
notopl eural, and a . post alar bristle, scutellum with four 
marginal bristles. Abdomen short, the hypopygium oi 
the male almost concealed, and not recurved beneath the 
venter. Legs of medium length, and frequently showing 
sexual characters ; femora and tibiae with bristles. Wings 
rather long and narrow, sometimes spotted, the last part 
of the postieal vein (i.e., the part from the discal cell to 
the wing-margin) very short, and not longer than the 
posterior cross- vein, so that the discal cell is very long, and 
approaches close to the wing-margin. 

The species belonging to this genus are confined to the 
neighbourhood of water, on the surface of which most of 
them are able to run. A Tasmanian species, which is 
unknown to me, was described by Macquart. 
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Hydro phorus cupreus, Macq. 

Copper-coloured, with green reflections ; abdomen with 
segmentations white; legs yellow; wings clear, with a 
yellowish tinge. 

Length. Female,, 4 mm. 

Hah. “Tasmania/ 5 

In Macquart’s figure of the wing the cliscal vein is given 
as converging apically towards the cubital vein. The 
species is unknown to me. 


Family XI. PHORIME. 

Very small flies, with a peculiar venation, the wings 
having two strong anterior veins, reaching only half-way 
to the tip, and three or four faint veins running diagonally 
across the wing. 

Head rather small, about the same breadth as the 
thorax, the vertex usually bristly. Eyes separated in 
both sexes. Antennae short, the third joint concealing 
the other two, and bearing an apical or dorsal arista. 
Thorax large, and greatly arched, with, usually, posterior 
bristles. Abdomen rather short, the genitalia of the male 
often large, of the female small and projecting. Legs 
rather stout, femora large ; tibiae frequently with a few 
bristles, and spurred; posterior tarsi lengthened. Wings 
usually large and broad, but sometimes wanting ; three 
longitudinal veins present, the first very weak, and partly 
coalesced with the second; the second strong and always 
simple; the third very strong, either simple or forked, or 
with the apex thickened, and extending to about the 
middle of the costa ; three or four light veins also present, 
extending diagonally from the third vein to the hinder 
margin; costa with the basal half usually bristly. 

Tills family seems to be very poorly represented in 
Australia, only five species having so> far been described. 
One of these is a curious, wingless form, discovered by Lea 
in an ants’ nest in Victoria, and described by him under 
the name of EvterimorpJm abdominal is. In Tasmania only 
one species is at present known to occur. 

65. Aphioch^ta (Fig. 52). 

Anterior frontal setee proclinate ; middle tibiae devoid 
of .ahy setae near the base ; wings with the basal part of 
ctfeM bristly ^ and the third longitudinal vein forked. 
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Head situated low down in front of the greatly arched 
thorax, and about equal to it in breadth. Antennas 
with the third joint rounded, and bearing a dorsal arista. 
Palpi prominent and bristly. Front with numerous strong 
setae, the anterior ones much shorter than the others and 
proclinate. Thorax much arched, dorsaliy bare, but with 
a few strong posterior bristles. Abdomen short, rather 
robust, and altogether without bristles. Pegs simple, 
tibiae spurred, but without bristles. Wings with the basal 
|Dart of costa bristly, and the third longitudinal vein 
forked. 


Aphioch.eta nebulosa, Walk. (Fig. 52). 

Syn. Flora nebulosa } Walk. 

Thorax and abdomen brcwnish-black ; legs yellow ; 
wings hyaline. 

Length. Male and female, 2.5-3 mm. 

Hab. Mangalore. (Probably generally distributed.) 



Male and female. Front and antennae browLiish-black. 
Palpi yellow, with black bristles. Thorax brownish-black, 
almost bare, but with long posterior black bristles. Abdo- 
men brownish-black, bare. Legs yellow or brownish- 
yellow, the posterior tibia? and tarsi frequently darkened ; 
femora somewhat swollen ; tibise spurred, but without 
bristles. Wings hyaline, with veins light brown; the 
second longitudinal reaches the costa about half-way be- 
tween the base of wing and apex of third longitudinal 
vein ; third longitudinal forked ; halteres yellow. 

This species occurs commonly on windows at Mangalore, 
and is probably generally distributed. My dates range 
from April 7 to May 13. 


T 
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Addenda et Corrigenda. Part L 


LEPTIDJE. 

Me t oponi a, Macq. This genus should probably be 
placed in the Stratiomy’uh ' , subfamily Bcrina ; no speci- 
men has yet, come to hand, so its position is still open to 
doubt, but there is reason to believe that the Xylophagince , 
in which Macquart placed it. do not occur in the Austra- 
lian region. 


STRATIOMYIDiE. 

Leg o GiSTER. Prof. Bezzi has been good enough 
to point out to me that this name is preoccupied. J, there* 
fore, propose in its place the name Lecomyia. 

Odontomia marginella, Macq. The specimen referred 
to as being in the collection of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Hobart, proves to be merely a small variety of 
0. amyri Walk . ; no recent specimen of 0 . marginella is, 
therefore, known. The distinguishing character of the 
species is found in the black femora. 

Odqntomyia carinata, Macq. This species should be 
sunk as synonymous with G . amyrk. 

Odontomyxa sltbdentata, Macq. (Syn. 0. annul ipe®, 
Macq.) A female, apparently belonging to this species, 
was taken by Mr. Hardy at Geeveston on December 25, 
1914. It resembles 0. amyrk, but differs From that 
species in having the fulvous lower third of front divided 
from the fulvous face by a black band, which slopes down 
on either side towards the eyes. The male of 0. suhdentata 
has the face entirely black. This species should, there- 
fore, be added to the Tasmanian list. 

NEMESTRINIME. 

Trichopsidea jsstracea, "Westw. In the British 
Museum Collection are four specimens of this species, 
three of which are from Tasmania, the fourth being from 
Queensland. The species may loe recognised by the 
extremely faint wing-veins, only the two diagonal veins 
being distinct. 
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ASILIDJE . 

Leptos-astpinse. 

PA0>Z 

lEFTO G A vS T E Kj 15 5/. ... ... . . ... 149 

GENICULATA, J/G'V/. ... ... ... ... 15' » 

jr-daitnts, YYo //;. 

antipi>d'i , fji'jvi. 

JESTIVA, IF/F'V ... 151 

yerxalis, TF/FF .. ... . 152 
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Cab as a, Walk. ... .. ... ... ... 155 

PULCHJ2LLA, slaoj. ... ... ... ... 155 
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RUBEiTHOBAX, Mtieq. ... ... ... ... 155 
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B B A O H Y It 31 H O V A L A, Mtirq. ... ... ... ] 5*1 

NTTIBUS, Mttctj. ... ... ... ... ... I5‘j 

LIMBIP ENNIS, jLu'q. ... ... . ... 157 
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FENESTBATA, MttVq. ... ... ... ... 157 
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IiUFICORNIS, Macq. ... .. .. ... ... 158 
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Ij a t hypo gon, Loeic. ... ... ... ... 160 

BRACHYPTEBUS, MdCq. ... ... 161 

nigrixus, Ricardo ... ... ... ... 16*2 

Stenopogon, Ijociv.... ... ... .. ... 162 

ELONGATES, Mticq. ... 163 


fimi fades, Macq. 
diyentia , Walk, 
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Laphrinse, 

Lapheia, Meiff. 
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RUFIFEMORATA, Macq, 
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Asilinse. 
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pilosus, Sp. nov. ... 
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BOMBYLIDAL 
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Bombylius, L. 

... 191-2 

fcscanus, Macq . 

193 

maiutin us, Walk. 


palliolatus, Sp. not:. 

194 

CHRYSENDETUS, 8p. n<n\ 

... 195 

Systgechus. Loetv. ... 

... 196 

crassus, Walk. 

... 196 

pi at pur us, Wa<k. 


Sisiro m y i a, Gen. nor 

197 

A XT RAT A- TFa/Zr. 

398 

crtit&i ros-tris, Macq . 


BREYIIiOSTRlS, MaCq. 

... 199 

euhihiatns, Bigot. 


Lomatinse. 


COMPTOSIA, Macq. ... 

... 201 

MAC U LX PENN IS, MdCtJ 

... 201 

oeellata, Walk. 


inclusa , Walk. 


cog nat a , Walk. 


GEOMETRIC A, Macq. . 

202 

obscura , Walk. 
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... 203 

tr ic * ifvf , Macq. 
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... 203 
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204 
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Exoprosopa, Macq 

... 205 
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... 205 

Bicell at a, Macq. ... 

... 206 

Anthrax, Scop. ... ... 

... 206 

incisa, Macq. 

... 207 
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... 208 
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208 

ritrea , TF 0 /&. 


nigricosta, Macq. ... 

... 209 

MARGINATA, Walk* ... 

... 210 

fu scicostata, M acq. 


velox, Sp. nor. 

... 21 1 
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NOTES ON TASMANIAN DIPTERA AND 
DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW SPECIES, ETC. 

By G. H. Hardy. 


(Read 12th June, 1916. Issued separately 23rd Dec., 1910.) 


CYRTIDiE. 

OXCOBES ELATES CENS, Wliite. 

0. flavescens , White. P. and P. Roy. Soc. Tas., 1914, 
pg. TO. 

0. nigrhiervis, White, id. pg. 71. 

0. ater, White, id. pg. 72. 

The three specimens of Onccdes. described by Mr. White, 
are undoubtedly variations of the same species. I have 
a- long series of Oncodes shewing several variations and 
sizes graduating between the three descriptions, and from 
observations made at Launceston, where they were abun- 
dant, I have no hesitation in stating that flavescens is the 
male, and the other two are females, 

Mr. White informs me that specimens of nigrinervi# have 
been taken in Victoria and New South Wales, whilst ater 
is only known from Tasmania. I revised my series giving 
this consideration, but can find no real distinction on 
examining my series as a whole. The following table gives 
the localities of Oncodes in my collection, and J he number 
of specimens taken : — 


Flavescens 

N.W. 0 ast. 

Q 

Laun<-*i.&tun. 

. 6 .. 

Eubt Coast. 

.. 11 ... 

OSLers. 

\ 

Total. 

20 

Nigrmervis ... 

... 3 .. 

. 12 .. 

,. 23 ... 

1 

39 

Ater 

... 6 .. 

. — .. 

. 3 ... 

— 

9 

Pygmseus 

... 2 .. 

. — .. 

. . — ... 

— 

2 

Totals 

... 13 .. 

. 18 .. 

.. 37 ... 

2 

70 


The two N.W. Coast (Wynyard) flavescens could well be 
the male of var. ater (the apical yellow margins are partly 
obsolete), to which form, the three nigrmervis from the 
same district closely approximate. 

All the Launceston specimens are typical, both male 
and female, but the East Coast specimens (Triabunna and 
Maria Island) show marked variation, so much so, that I 
have difficulty in isolating the true ater from nigrmervis. 
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I leave tlie identification of 0. pyg mains until further 
specimens are to hand, but I suspect the species will ultim- 
ately fall to a. variety of 0. flare seen*. The abdomen of 
pyg'meeus seems to be identical with the colour of the abdo- 
men in dead specimens found clinging to twigs, and indeed 
some live specimens show signs of the abdomen becoming 
similarly discoloured, 

A pair from Launceston (in copJ), not included in the 
above tabic, has the female with the abdomen damaged, 
and this has a decided “rfed-brown’’ •colour. 

The following descriptions cover my series of 0. flu vescenx, 
both male and female. 

Male . Black; the abdomen often extensively marked 
\ especially in large specimens) with yellow and yellow- 
brown; legs yellow-brown, and often stained with black. 
Wings hyaline, veins varying from yellowish to very faintly 
marked. 

Female. Black; the apex of the abdominal segments 
generally conspicuously bordered narrowly white ; legs 
varying as in male. Wings sometimes suffused with brown 
or smoky (hyaline in small specimens), the veins in large 
specimens often strongly marked. 

Female , var. aler (Whitei). Under this name I propose 
to include specimens with black abdomens, and without 
trace of apical white margins. 

The chief sexual character is to be found in the shape of 
the abdomen, where, in the male, the abdomen is distinctly 
longer than wide. In the female the abdomen is scarcely 
longer than wide, and viewed from above, the outline 
forms almost a circle. If the apical borders of the 
abdominal segments are present, they are light yellow in 
the male, and white in the female. 

Length. Male, 8 mm, to 5 mm. ; female, 7 mm. to 4 mm. 
Hab. Hobart, 1 9 (type); Triabunna, 5 <£ , 18 9; 
Maria Island, -5 9 9; Wynvard, 2^,9 9 ; Mole Creek, 

1 9 ; Launceston, 7 ' 13 9 ; Bagdad, 1 $. 

My dates range from November 10 to Bebruarv 6, and 
without doubt this period will be considerably extended.* 

Specimens can be taken at all hours of the day, occasion- 
ally in quantities, sitting on the underside of dead twigs of 
trees where their inflated bodies form conspicuous objects 
against the sky. 


*‘Since the* above was written, ' I took a male specimen in Hobart 
, Afcted 1 1st i October, 1916. ' 
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Tabaxus wyxyardexsis, sp. nov. 

31 ah-. Hairy, Black and brown; easily identified by the 
broad black stripe down the brown abdomen, and the 
absence of recurrent vein. Eyes densely hairy. 

Face greyish, with black hairs, beard yellow. Palpi 
brown with long yellow, brown and black hairs; rounded 
apical ly. Antennae brown, second joint light, the third 
joint apically very dark. Thorax olive, with three black 
stripes, scutellum black, the whole covered with upright 
black and brown hair. 

Abdomen brown, with a broad median black stripe 
covering more than half the area, with black and brown 
hair, which is upright on the basal segments and more or 
less depressed apically; the apical margins of the segments 
fringed with yellow hair. Underside of abdomen uniform 
lighter brown, covered with shorter light hair. Legs 
brown. Wings hyaline, stigma brown, appendix absent. 

Length, 13 mm. 

Hab. Wvnvard, 3rd February, 1916. 2 males. 

A specimen in the collection of the Agricultural De- 
partment is labelled “Swansea, Ta,s., Lea." 

The eves cf Tabanus si milk, Macq„ according to Miss 
Ricardo, are bare, therefore it is unlikely this species ks 
the male of T. si mil is, which according to Mr. White's 
key it would naturally run to. 

P ELE C OR H V N CHUS EEISTALOIDES, Walk. 

I took a second male specimen of this species at Geeves- 
ion on the 19th January, 1916. 

P. eristal (tides, suhsp. montan us subsp. nov. 

Differs from the typical erkfaloides by having more 
slender shape, smaller white spots on the thorax (about 
half the size), narrower black stripes on the thorax (about 
two-thirds the width), the entire absence of red hair, and 
the spots on the wings being almost entirely obsolete. 

Type (male) taken in cop. with a female on the 6th 
January, 1916. Another pair in cop., and a further two 
males and two females were taken on the 10th January, 
1916". Another sued men, in the the collection of the Agri- 
cultural Department, was taken by Mr. A. M. Lea. 

Length. Male 15 mm., female 18 mm. 

Hab, 1 Summit of Mt. Wellington, where it is fairly 
abundant on the low flowering shrubs, but almost impos- 
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sifcle to catch when active on the- wing. The specimens 
secured were taken between 10 and 11 a.m., when begin- 
ning to fly. 

Pelecorhynchus fusconiger, Walk. 

Two* specimens in the Museum collection, in bad condi- 
tion, and a. further two specimens in the Agricultural De- 
partment’s collection bear a label “TJlverstone, Tas. ; Lea.” 

THEREVIDiE. 

A N A B A R R H Y N C H U S, Macq. 

Under this genus, Mr. White described eigUt species 
from Tasmania, adding the name of another as doubtfully 
Tasmanian. 

There are three coastal species occurring on sancudunes, 
namely, pall id us, the doubtful Tasmanian species rufipes, 
and a new species described below. 

The three can be readily distinguished from ah other 
species, except perhaps monianus, by the wings, wdiich are 
tinged yellow or brown along the veins. This characteris- 
tic is sometimes faint in pallid us. My specimens of mon- 
tanas (from Mt. Wellington') are all slightly tinged dark 
along veins except one, but ?n out anus wall not be confused 
in any way with the coastal species. 

Anabarrhynchus rufipes, Macq. • 

Beadily distinguished by the yellow-brown femora and 
tibiae, the grey thorax with three brown stripes, and the 
wings tinged yellow along the veins. 

Male. Head grey, front darker centrally, with black 
hair, proboscis prominent. Antenna*, first joint shorter 
than the other two joints combined (in pallidas the first 
joint is longer), the first two joints brownish, the third 
joint black, basally brownish. Thorax grey, with three 
parallel brown stripes, darkest down the centre ; the central 
stripe is black down the centre, and is continued on the 
scutellum. Abdomen black-brown, with the apical and 
side margins of segments grey, except the three apical seg- 
ments which are generally more or less uniformly light 
yellowish-brown tinged. Legs yellowish-brown, coxae and 
trochanters grey, the femora and tibiae apicaily stained 
black, the tarsi with the apical half of first, and whole of 
the following segments black. Wings similar to pallidus, 
but veins black. 

Female differs from the male in having the front brown. 

Length. Male 9 mm., fern. 10.5 mm. 
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Hab. Sand-dunes on the Coast. Maria Island, 1 male 
and 1 female. 1st January, 1916. Also collected bv Mr. 
Clive Cole at Bellerive during January and February. 

It is readily distinguished from pallida- s\ with which it 
occurs, by the three distinct stripes on the thorax, the face 
not being produced so prominently, the absence of two 
spots on the front, the different proportions of the 
antennae, the knees of the legs being black, and its larger 
size. 


Axabaerhyxceus maritimus. sp. nov. 

In Mr. White's key this would run to latifrons. but is 
easily distinguished by its two conspicuous brown stripes on 
the thorax and the wings tinged along veins. 

Male. Black, face white, the front shining black with 
black pubescence. Antennae with the first joint as long as 
the third (in hit if ran* it is shorter). Thorax shining -with 
two distinct light brown stripes, not reaching the apex, 
and a pair of whitish shoulder stripes. Abdomen with 
only three of the segments bordered white apical ly. Legs 
as in hit if ran*. Veins of wings bordered with a dark tinge. 

Female similar to the male. 

Hab. Sand-dunes on Coast. Maria Island, 1st January, 
1916, one pair in cop., and one female. St. Helens, six 
specimens collected on the same date by Mr. F. M. Littler. 

ASILID^. 

Brachyerhopaea nitidus, Macq. 

Apparently the male only is described under this name. 
I have females from Wynyard and Eaglehawk Neck that 
agree with the description of the male, and also a female 
from Mr. Wellington so very distinctive that it might be 
an entirely new species, but I am unable to find a reliable 
distinction other than size and colour. The males are not 
uncommon on Mt. Wellington, I have not seen a female 
other than this unique specimen from the locality. I pro- 
pose to call the variety - - 

B. nitidus ^ var . dissimilis , rar. nov . 

Female , A large yellow species with hyaline wings and 
black veins. Its yellow colour will at once distinguish it 
from the typical mtidu-% and also its clear wings give it a 
very distinctive appearance. 

Dull yellow. Face dull reddish, and not bright yellow as 
in typical nitidus , antenna red. Thorax, as in typical 
nitidus, has black markings, but differs in having no yellow 
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or whitish markings mixed with the black. Abdomen with 
black markings on basal segments as in typical vifidw a. 
Legs uniform yellow; the black claws, and yellow spurs on 
the anterior tibiae, much smaller in proportion to 'he typi- 
cal nit id us. 

A comparison of dimensions between the female typical 
species and the variety is of interest. 

Fem. typical mticlus. Fem. rar. dissi mills. 
Length 18-22 mm. 22 mm. 

Maximum width 

across thorax . 3 mm. 4 mm. 

Maximum width 
across abdo- 
men 2-2.5 mm. 4 mm. 

Hab. Mt. Wellington, 2,000ft. 10th January, 1G16. 
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20th March, 1916. 

A a n ital Meet! n*j . 

The Annual General Meeting was held at the Museum 
at 8 p.in. Dr. A. H. Clarke occupied the chair. 

The Secretaiy {Dr. J. L. Gmssoiu read the Annual 
Report, and the Treasurer t Mr. L. Rodway) presented the 
Balance-sheet. These were adopted, on the motion cf the 
Chairman, seconded by Mr. J. A. Johnson. 

The folic wing haring been nominated as members of the 
Council for 1916, were declared elected: — Dr. A. H. 
Clarke, Professor T. T. Flynn, Messrs. L. Deekaineux. L. 
F. Giblin, H. Heaton, J. A. Johnson, L. H. Lin cl on, L. 
Rodwav. and Dr. J. L. Giasson. 

The election of an auditor was left to the Council. 

Mr. L. Rodwav moved that a special meeting he held 
to consider an alteration cf the rules, to enable non-mem- 
bers of the Council to be eligible for appointment as vice- 
presidents. Carried. 

Mr. C. W. H emery gave a lecture on “Places I have seen 
and people I have met.” 

10th April, 1916. 

S penal Genera 1 Meeting. 

A Special General Meeting of the Society was held at 
8 p.m,, at the Museum. Dr. Clarke occupied the chair. 

Mr. Rodway moved that in Rule 3 the word “Council’’ 
he struck out, and "‘Society” substituted therefor. Mr. J. 
A. Johnson seconded. Carried. 

Mr. Heaton moved that a new section F be formed in 
Australasian History, Geography, and Economics. . Mr. 
R. M. Johnston seconded. Canned. 

Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 

. At the close of the General Meeting, the ordinary 
monthly meeting was held. 

Mr. R. M. Johnston read a preliminary note by Mr. W. 
H. Twelvetrees, on an aboriginal flake discovered at the 
Doone alluvial mine. 
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Papers . 

The following papers were read : — 

1. “A determination of the height of Barn Bluff." 

By H. R. Hutchison, L. F. Giblin, and W. F. D. 
Butler. 

2. "Notes on the geology of the Cradle Mountain dis- 

trict." By W. N. Benson. 


3th May, 1916. 

The Monthly General Meeting was held at the Museum 
at S p.m. 

Paper . 

"Additions to the Bryophyte Flora.' 7 By L. Bodway. 


Discussion. 

A discussion on Industry and Education was opened by 
Mr. H. Heaton and Mr. L. Dechaineux. Messrs. M. M- 
Ansel 1. R. M. Johnston, and J. A. Johnson also spoke. 

Mr. J. A. Johnson moved that the Council be requested 
to consider what further steps should be taken to put into 
effect the views expressed at the meeting. Carried. 


12th June, 1916. 

The Monthly General Meeting was held at the Museum 
at S p.m. His Excellency the President occupied the 
chair. 

The President announced that, in accordance with Rule 
3, he had appointed Mr. R. M. Johnston and Major E. L. 
Piesse to be Vice-presidents of the Society. 

Paper . 

■‘Notes on Tasmanian Diptera, and descriptions of new 
species/ 7 By G. H. Hardy. 

Lecture . 

His Excellency Sir Wm. Ellison-Macartney, President of 
the Society, delivered a lecture on “Some Broken Reeds.” 


10th July, 1916. 

The Monthly General Meeting was held at the Museum 
at 8 p.m. His Excellency the President occupied the 
chair. 

Paper „ 

“Discovery of an aboriginal chipped flake in deep ground 
near Gladstone. By W. H. Twelvetrees. 



abstract of prucfedixos. 


Ltd are. 

Mr. L, Rodway delivered an illustrated lecture on 
'‘Botany at Cradle Mountain.” 


21st August, 1916. 

The Monthly General Meeting was held at the Museum 
at S pan. His Excellency the President in the chair. 

Pa per*. 

1. "Contributions to the Flora of Tasmania.” By B. A. 

Black. 

2. "A New Tasmanian Butterfly.” By G. IT. Iiardy. 

3. "The Diptera-Brachveera of Tasmania. Part III.” 

By A. White. 

Lac* art. 

Dr. L. S. Miller delivered an illustrated lecture on 
"Egypt.” 

IStb September, 1916. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held at 
the Museum at 8 p.m. His Excellency the President in the 
chair. 

Ltd lire. 

Professor T. Thomson Flynn delivered an illustrated lec- 
ture on "The Great Barrier Beef. Part I. Coral and Coral 
Beefs.” 


30th October, 1916. 

The Monthly General Meeting was held at the Museum 
at 8 p.m. His Excellency the President in the chair. 

Lecture. 

Professor T. Thomson Flvnn delivered a lecture on "The 
Great Barrier Beef. Part II.” 

Mr. J. N. Raamsdonk, B.A., B.C.L., Lecturer in Modern 
Languages in the University of Tasmania, delivered an 
address commemorating the first landing of Dirk Hartog in 
Australia, October 25th, 1616. 

Mr. L. Rod way spoke of the loss science had sustained 
through the death of G. W. Smith, and it was resolved that 
an obituary notice should appear in the Society’s annual 
volume. 

fTlie note written by Mr. Rod way and containing the substance of Ms 
remarks appears on page 286 of this volume. 


IT 
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bell Street, Hobart. 
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“*White, Arthur. St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk, 
England. 

Williams, Evan, B.Sc. Friends’ High School, 
Hobart. 

Wise, H. J. 4 Colville Street, Hobart. 

Wolfhagen, Waldemar. Augusta Hoad, New 
Town. 

Woodward,. B. II., F.G.S. Director of the 
Western Australian Museum and Art 
Gallery. Perth, Western Australia. 


Members are asked to inform the Secretary of any change of address or 
other necessary correction. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

In accordance with Rule 39, the Council present a 
Report* on the proceedings of the Society during the year 
1916. 

The Council and Officers. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on 20th March, 
the following were elected members of the Council for the 
year:— Dr. A. H. Clarke, Messrs. L. Dechaineux, L. F. 
Giblin, H. Heaton, J. A. Johnson, L. TL Linden, L. Rod- 
way, Professor T. T. Flynn, and Dr. J. L. Glasson. 

The Council, at its first meeting, elected the following 
officers: — Dr. Clarke (Chairman), Dr. Glasson (Honorary 
Secretary), Mr. Rodwav (Honorary Treasurer), Mr. De- 
chaineux (Honorary Librarian), Mr. R. A. Black (Honor- 
ary Auditor)* 

The Council elected Dr. Clarke, Professor Flynn, 
Messrs. Linden, Johnson, Dechaineux, and Rodwav, to be 
trustees of the Tasmanian Museum and Botanical Gardens 
during the current year. 

Ten ordinary meetings of the Council were called dur- 
ing the year 1916. The attendances of members were as 
follow: — Dr. Clarke, 9 ; Professor Flynn, 6 ; Mr. De- 
chaineux, 10; Mr. Giblin (on leave), 0; Mr. Heaton, 4 ; 
Mr. Johnson, 8; Mr. Lindon, 7; Mr, Rodwav, 9; Dr. 
Glasson, 10. 

Meetings of the Society. 

Six Monthly General Meetings and one Special Gene- 
ral Meetings were held, in addition to the Annual Meeting. 
Bight papers were read diming the session, and several 
lectures were delivered by members and visitors. 
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During the year 5 new members were elected into tin* 
Society. We lost 23 members through death, resignation, 
or change of residence. The number of ordinary members 
at the end of the year was SS, life members S, correspond- 
ing members 13. and honorary members 4. 

Fa per* anti Proceed i hu?. 

The Council has ordered 650 copies of the “Papers 
and Proceeding's'' for 1916. The Parliament of Tasmania 
has again approved of a grant of £100 in aid of the print- 
ing cf the Society's Journal. 

Library. 

During the year 500 books and pamphlets were re- 
ceived, making a total of 12.500 in the Library on 31st 
December, 19143. The Council wishes to specially mention 
a donation cf about 200 medical works from Dr. Wolf- 
ha gen. 

Education Section. 

President of Section, J. A. Johnson, Esq., 31. A. 

Secretary of Section, L. Dechaineux. 

Membership, 15. 

Six meetings of the Section were held, and the fol- 
lowing papers read and discussed : — Messrs. Heaton and 
Dechaineux, ‘‘Education and Industry" ; read again at- 
May meeting of the Rcval Society. Mr. H. Heaton, 
"‘Commercial Education." Mr. S. Clemes, Discussion cn 
Professor Perry's paper, read at the British Association in 
Sydney. Mr. G. V. Brooks, “The Teaching of Literature 
in the Schools of South Australia." Mr. S. C. Smith 
“Education at the Royal Australian x\aval College." Dr. 
Bot trill, “The Teachings of History." 

Australian History and Economics Section. 

Formed, in May last, this Section has been unable to 
get really to work yet owing to the difficulty of finding a 
satisfactory date for meetings. 

Membership, 11. Hon. Sec., H. Heaton. 

Two meetings were held ; the first for business pur- 
poses. At the second Mr. Heaton submitted a report as 
to the nature and extent of the Tasmanian MSS. housed 
in the Mitchell Library, Sydney. It was generally felt 
that the Section might take steps to persuade the Govern- 
ment. to compile some form of catalogue of old MSS. now 
in the keeping of the various Government Departments. 
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Geoffrey ‘Watkins Smith. 


In the Spring of 1907 Geoffrey Smith arrived in Tas- 
mania for the purpose of working up our very interesting 
freshwater crust are a,. He came with a brilliant record. 
Though only twenty-four years of age, his work on the 
Rhizocephala had already established his claim to world- 
wide recognition in the section of natural history to which 
he devoted his energy. He had already been elected Fel- 
low and tutor of New College, Oxford. 

From the very outset Smith, by his unassuming 
geniality and the rapidity with which he dropped into the 
ways of Australian students, gained the good wishes of 
those with whom he was brought into contact. Within a 
few clays of arrival he joined ns in a rough camp-out at 
Adventure Bay, where he made his first acquaintance with 
billy-tea. and black snakes. He handled and bottled np 
a fine specimen of the latter without any of the .reserve 
customary with those, making their first acquaintance with 
these reptiles. 

The crustacean which he had most desire to study 
was our interesting mountain shrimp, Ana xp hies faxmanice, 
c-riginally described by Geo. M. Thompson, of Dunedin. 
Smith spent several weeks on Mb. Wellington studying the 
shrimp in its native, home, and the work he did is incor- 
porated in his excellent memoir on “Anaspidacoa living 
and fossil" published in 1909. 

Smith worked hard during the few months lie was 
with us. The Jordan, Lake St. Clair, and the Great Lake 
were, perhaps, his most successful hunting grounds. His 
most interesting find was a small shrimp allied to Anas- 
pities, which he took in quantity in one bed of weed in the 
Great Lake, This animal, quite new to science, has never 
been taken anywhere else but in that one bed of weed. A 
little more than two years ago, when members of the 
British Association were here, we made a visit to the place, 
and captured a few hundred specimens in this spot. Smith 
■ described his find under the name Paranaspides lacustrls. 

On his return to England, Smith published papers on 
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the freshwater Crustacea of Tasmania and the freshwater 
Crayfishes of Australia, besides a fascinating little work, 
“A Naturalist in Tasmania/’ Then his field of research 
■was greatly expanded and developed in the line of an ex- 
perimental analysis of sex. We are told in "Nature, Aug. 
17’* of this year, that he had already published eleven 
memoirs on this subject, and also of the far-reaching ve- 
search he was bringing to bear upon it, when to him, as 
to many ether fine fellows, the end came suddenly, and 
robbed the world of the work of a master mind. The war 
broke out, and Geoff. Smith was amongst the first to offer 
his life to his country. His worth soon gained him a cap- 
taincy in the Hide Brigade, and we who knew him here 
can well imagine the whole-souled manner in which he 
would do his duty. On July 10 of this year, in the fight- 
ing at the Somme, after his men had successfully taken 
a trench from the enemy, he was killed by a shell. Thus 
a life of brilliant promise was extinguished in the early 
portion of its career. 

L. RODWAY. 
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Aboriginal chipped hake, Dis- 
covery of (W. H. Twelve- 

trees), 48-50* 

Aeanthodelpliia, 171. 

Aerobolbus, 83. 
attenuata, 84.^ 
cinerasoens, S3, 
nnguiculatus, 84. 

Adelanthus, 79. 
falcatus, 79. 

Alicularia, 83. 
tenella, 45, 83. 

Amietus, 189, 190. 

Anabarrhyncnus 

maritimus, 271. 

.montanns, 270. 
latifrons, 271. 
pallidus, 270, 271. 
riiUpes, 270. 

Anasfcrophyllum , 87 . 
schismoides, 87. 
tasmarsicum, 46, 87. 

Andreaea 

asperula, 44. 
tasmanica, 44. 

Anepsiomyia, 256. 

Aneura, 60. 
alcicorne, 64. 
alter niloba, 62. 
eoehleata, 64. 
eolensoi, 63. 
erassa, 62. 
den tat a , 63. 
e recta, 64. 
gracilis, 65. 
lichenoides, 64. 
longiflora, ^62. 
minima, 65. 
palmata, 65. 
perpusilla, 65- 
pinguis, 62. 
pinnatifida, 62. 
polymorpha, 63. 
robusta, 62. 
stolonifera, 63. 
submersa, 63. 
tasmanica, 64. 

Anthepiscopiis, 220. 

Anthoceros, 141. 
brotberi, 141 , 142. 
carnosus, 141 3 142. 
crassus, 142. 

Iaevis, 141, 142. 
longispirus, 141, 142. 


Anthocerotales, 53, 141. 

Anthracinae, 183, 184, 204, 
205, 213. 

Anthrax, 183, 205, 206. 
albifura, 212. 
alternans, 207, 208. 
argentipennis, 207, 212, 213. 
austral is, 213. 
coanata, 201. 
corvuliufh 203. 
filin’ cosfftfa , 210. 
incisa, 207. 
inehixa, 201. 
maailata, 213. 
marginata, 207, 210, 211. 
minor, 207, 208, 209. 
nigricosta, 207, 209, 210. 
obscnra , 202. 
ncellata , 201. 
simplex, 207, 212, 213. 
veiox, 207, 211. 
vifrea > 208. 

Aphioohaeta, 258. 
nebulosa, 259. 

Aplozia, 81. 
alpina, 82 .* 
lacerata. 45, 82. 
rotata, 81. 
stipulata, 82. 

Arachnomyia, 246, 252. 
arbomm, 253. 

Argvramoeba, 183 , 205, 206, 
213. 

maculata, 213. 

Argyrospila, 205. 

Asilidae, 148, 271. 

Asilinae, 148, 167. 

Asilus, 167, 173, 181. 
alcetus, 148, 181, 182. 
discutiens, 181, 182. 
inglorius, 182. 
sydneyensis, 181, 182. 

Bactria, 171. 

Balantiopsis, 127. 
aeqniloha, 12S. 
diplophylla, 127. 
pancidentata, 128. 

Bathypogon, 155, 160, 163. 
brachypterus, 161, 162. 
nigrinns, 161, 162. 

Bazzania, 123, 
accreta, 123. 
adnexa, 124. 
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Bazzania 

anisostoma. 125. 
baileyana. 124. 
colensoi, 125. 
elegans, 124. 
involuta, 124. 
moiiilinerve, 125. 
moo rear: a. 125. 

Bazzanioideae, 73. 

Benson f\V.NA, Notes on the 
geofcgy of the Cradle Moun- 
tain District, 29. 

Bieellurin, 216, 219. 

Black (H.A.), Contributions 
to the flora cf Tasmania, 
14 4. 

Blepharostoma pulehella, 121. 

Blinclia acuta, 43. 

Bombvlidae, 1«3, 136, 204. 

Bomhvlmae, 133, 184, 200. 

205. 

Rombylius, 183, 185, 191, 192. 
albicinctus, 192, 198. 
an rat us. 192, 198. 
hrevirostr'ts , 192. 199. 
chrysendetus, 193, 195, 196. 
conscThrimiR, 192, 193. 
frasxirosfrh, 198. 
crasstis, 193. 196. 
fuse anus, 193. 194, 195, 196. 
amtuthius* 193, 194, 195. 
nanus, 196. 

palliolatus, 193, 194. 195. 
plat Tunis, 196. 
tenuicnmis, 192, 193. 

Brvcnhyta, Tasmanian (L. 
Rodwav), 51-143. 

Brycphyte Flora, Additions 
to *Tj. Rod way). 44-7. 

Biachyrrliopala, 154, 156, 159. 
fenestra, ta, 156, 157. 158. 
limbi pennis, 156, 157, 158. 
nitichis^ 156, 158, 271. 
rafieornis. 156, 158. 

Bracliystomatinae, 214. 

Butterfly, New Tasmanian, 
and list of known Tasman- 
ian species 'G. H. Hardvk 
146-7. 

Cabasa, 154, 155. 
pulchella, 155. 
rubrithorax , 155. 

Calypogeia tasmanica, 125. 

Carex bichenoviana, 145. 

Cephalozia, 107. 
aterrima, 109. 
bastovii, 108. 
exiliflora, 108. 


hirta, 109.^ 
ierieri, 108. 
preissiana, 108. 
squarresula, 109. 
vemicosa, 109. 

Cbandonantbus, 121. 
squarrosus, 87, 122. 

Cheilolejeunia 
gunniana, 140. 
weymouth i ana, _ 140. 

Chenopodium carinatum. 144. 

Cliiloscyphus, 101. 
billardieri, 102. 
ciliatus, 103. 
coalitus, 87, 105. 
cor.iugatus, 1(}2. 
cordiiolius, 92, 104. 
c*y mb ali terns, 104. 
dentatus, 102. 
echinellus, 106. 
filieieolus, 103. 
iissistipus. 103. 
gunnianus, 103. 
integrifolia, 102. 
integrifolius, 103. 
kirkii, 102. 
laxus.^ 106. 
levieri, 105. 
limosuR, 106. 
multifklus, 103. 
sinuosus, 104. 
subraersa, 104. 
tasmanicus, 103. 
trident at us, 105. 
wevmouthianus, 105. 

Codula, 158. 

Comptosia, 183, 191, 200, 201, 
206. 

eorculirm, 201, 203. 
geometrica. 201. 202, 203. 
maculipennis, 201, 202. 
trieellata* 203. 

Contributions to the flora of 
Tasmania (Raleigh A. 
Black), 144-5. 

Coqnilletia, 213. 

Cradle Mountain, Notes on 
the geology of (W. X. Ben- 
son), 29. 

Cuspidatula monodon, 79. 

Criteria, 189, 190.' 

CVrtidae, 184, 186, 267. 

Cyrtomorpha, 183, 184, 185. 
paganica, 1 186. 

Dasti nman 
aaavt) 163. 
a 1 bona tains, 164. 
cliaentia, 163. 
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f lav i facies > 163 . 
la nut us* n 163 - 
nif/rimts > 164 . 
tholniu *; 163 . 

Dasypogomnae, 14b, lo*. 

l)efilippia, 205. 

Dexidae, 253. 

Biaphorus, 246, 247, 253. 
communis, 254, 2 55. 
setosus, 254, 255. 

Dischistus, 192. 

Discovery of an aboriginal 
chipped fiake in deep ground 
near Gladstone ^ (W. H. 
Twelve tree s'), 48-50. 

Bipin stole ieunia lyratif olia , 

141. 

Diplophyllum, 127. 
deeurvum, 127. 
densifoliuw, 127. 
domesticum, 127. 

Dlptera-Brachycera of Tas- 
mania. Part III. (Arthur 
White'}, 148. 

Diptera, Motes on Tasmanian 

(G. H. Hardy), 267. 

Dccidonriyia, 200, 203. 
puellaris, 204, 205. 

Dolichopodidae, 246, 252. 

] )repanol e ieunia latitans, 140, 
141. 

Dysmachus, 167 s 172. 
rudis, 172, 173. 

Rmpida-e, 214. 

Empididae, 215. 

Empinae, 216, 220, 240. 

Empis, 215, 226, 231. 
aquilus, 232, 234. 
bellatorius, ‘230, 232, 233. 
hrevirostris, 232. 
ffabiiis, 232, 235, 236. 
sericatus, 232, 233, 234, 235. 

Rrythropogon, 154, 159, 
iehneximoniformis, 159. 

Erdejeunia, 138, 140. 
euspidistipnla, 139. 
drunimondi, 139. 
parvilobula, 139. 
tasmanica, 139. 
tumida, 139. 

Enterimorplia abdominalis, 
258. 

Bxoprosopa, 205, 206. 
bieellata, 205, 206. 
obliquefasciata, 205. 

205. 

'.FiKibHamv '56'. 


conoceplial a , 5S . 
drummondi,^57. 
taismanica, 58. 
tenor a, 58. 

Fossombronia, 60, 70. 
dentata, 71. 
in t-estiu alis, 70. 
perpusilla, 70. 

Fmllania, 133. 
cinnaioonea, 135. 
congests, 137. 
crar.ialis, 136. 
deplan at a, 134. 
diplota, 137. 
falciloba, 134. 

■ falsa. 137. 
kirldi, 135. 
monocera, 135. 
mooreara, 136. 
pentapleura, 137. 
pr-oboscifera, 184, 135. 
pycnantha, 136. 
reptans, 137. 
rostellata, 136. 
scan dens, 136. 
spinifera. 135. 
weymouthiana, 137. 

G aleiloba 
cucullata, 134. 
falcata. 134. 

Geron, 183, 184, 186, 187. 
cotlmrnatus, 188. 
disoar, 187, 188. 
hilaris, 187, 188. 

G ym n omitvium conein natum y 

74. 

Hardv (G.H.), A new Tas- 
manian butterfly and a list 
of the known Tasmanian 
species, 146. 

Hardy (G.H.), Notes on Tas- 
manian Diptera and descrip- 
tions of new species, 267. 

Heaton (Herbert), The early 
Tasmanian Press, and its 
struggle for freedom, 1. 

Hemerodromiinae, 216. 

Hepatics, 51. 

Herberta oldfieldiana, 122. 

Heteralonia, 205. 

Hilar a, 215, 220, 221, 226, 228, 
231, 236. 

balnearia, 221, 223. 
certa, 222. 
oonfirmata, 222. 
effioiens, 221, 222, 230- 
molliceiia, 222, 225. 
nimia, 222, 223, 228. 
nubila, 222, 224, 225. 
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Hilaropus, 22( b 226, 231. 
echinatus, 226, 227. 236, 

231. 

nigrimanus, 226, 227, 22^. 
pallidifurca, 226, 227. 
peregrinus, 226. 227, 22S 
226. 236, 231. 

Hy Hot ilia*'. 214, 216, 216. 

Hydrophorus, 247, 257. 
cupreub, 252. 

H ynt eii op) iy turn ^ (36, 67. 
flabellntum, 67. 
loptopodum, 67. 
phyllanthtis, 67. 

Hypera lor. ia , 206. 

Irortomyia, 216, 210 . 
nigromaculata, 217. 

Isotadiis. ilu. 

attenuatus, 17, 112. 
pipantea. 1 13. 
prandis. 111 . 
punnKuia, 111. 
inilexa, 111. 
inturtiOdia, 112 . 
pusilia, 112. 
riparia, 47, 113. 
sulitrifida, 112 . 

Itanms, 173. 

Jamesomnlla. 80, 107. 
colorata, 80. 
grandiilorn, 80. 
sanderi, 81. 
tasmanica, 81. 
teres, 80. 

Jubuluideae, 74. 

5 nngerma mi i aceae, 59 . 

Jnngerm&nniulns, 52, 50. 

Jnngerrnanmoideae, 71. 

Laphria, 164. 
day at a, 165. 
niveifaeies, 165, 167. 
rufi femora ta, 165, 166. 
Teloekts, 165. 

Lnphrinae, 148, 164. 

Leengas ter, 260. 

Leeomyia, 260. 

Lejeunia, 138. 
patens, 140. 

Lembidium. 119. 
ancmalum, 46, 120, 
ten ax, 120. 

Lepieoloa , 122. 
nchroleuca, 123. 
seolopendra, 123. 

Lepidopbora, 189. 190. 


Lepidolaeiia. 126. 
alpina, 120. 
bradi velada, 126. 
niagellamea, 126. 

Lepidozia, 110, 113, 120. 
albuia, 119. 
appendieulata, 119. 
appressifolia, 115, 116. 
armata. 115. 
a symmetrica. 118. 

«*apilliy;era, 116. 
eentipes. 116. 
eliaetopliylla, 115. 
diordnMfera, 118. 
eneullitolia, 116. 
pi auenphyll a , 119 . 
pro seta, 117. 
ievifolia, 117. 
lonpiseypha, 115. 
inooroana, 117. 
oidfiddiana. 116. 
parvn, 118. 
parvitexta, 118. 
praenitens, 115. 
proeera, 117. 
saddle nsis, 115. 
setif’ormis, 117. 
sexMa, 115, 116. 
tasmamca, 114. 
vastiloba, 114. 

beptidae, 260 . 

Leptididac 1 , 215. 

Leptis, 215. 

Leptogaster. 149. 
a estiva, 150, 151, 152, 153. 
iuifhwfhi* 149. 
autumnal is, 150, 153. 
fnmiponms, 150, 352, 153 
genieulata, 149, 150, 153, 
154. 

iteclaniuti 149. 

vernalis, 150, 151, 152, 153. 

lOeptopastrinae, 148 , 149 , 

Leptopeza, 215, 240. 
bimaenlata. 242. 
levicosta, 242, 244. 
pulcherriiua, 242. 243. 
rubrithorax, 242, 243. 
serraticosta, 242'. 245. 

Leptoscyphus, 107. 
diiloseyphmdes. 107. 

Liparomyia, 247, 255. 
sedata, 256. 

Lomatmae, 183, 184, 200. 

Ijopboeolea, 88. 
allodonta, 97. 
amplectons, 97, 
angulistipula, 91. 
argentea, 99. 
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Lophocelea 

austrigena, 95, 96. 
austro-alpina, 99, 100. 
Hciliata, 9B. 
bidentata, 99. 
bispinosa, 94, 99, 100. 
bridelii, 95. 
canaliculata, 92. 
cordifolia, 96. 
dargonia, 92. 
decolorata, 100. 
diecurva, 88. 
oroctifolia, 97. 

-excipulata, 91. 
fissistipula, 94. 
forsythiana, 93. 
geheebii, 93. 
gunniana, 93. 
Itjeteropliylloides, 92. 
lauterbachii, 94. 
lent a, 98, 99. 
leucophylla, 100. 
tongistipula, 97. 
raacroloba, 98. 
macrostipula, 94, 95, 96. 
naooreana, 100. 
smiricata, 100, 106. 
novae-zelandiae, 92, 107. 
oMfieldiana, 95. 
I>aHide-virens, 97. 
paucistipula, 46, 96. 
planiuscula, 96. 
rupicola, 93, 94. 
spongiosa, 94. 
subemarginata, 95. 
trialata, 98, 
tuinida,_ 92. 
variabilis, 94. 
verrucosa, 100. 
weymoutMana, 106. 

Iiopboooleoidae, 72. 

Lunularia, 55. 
adans, 57. 
cruciata, 57. 

Marchantia, 56, 58. 
eephaloscypba, 59. 
foliaeea, 59. 
fn&ca, 59. 
pile&ta, 59. 

Ms^hantiaoeae, 53, 54, 55. 

Marehaniiaies, 52, 5 4> 

(Marmasoma, 183, 184, 188. 
190. 

sumptuosa, 190. 

Marsupidium, 86. 
abbreviatum , ,86. 
piliferum, 87. 
setulosum, 86. 
sureulosum, 86. 


Metzgeria, 00, 65. 
atriclioneura, ,66. 
conjugata, 67. 
fur cat a, 66. 
nitida, 66. 
saccata, 66. 

Metzgeriaceao, 59, 60. 

M i c role j eun ia p ri m o rdialis, 

140. 

Micropezidae, 253. 

IVIiorophorus ftiemaiis, 240. 

Microsania, 219. 

Nemestrinidae, 260. 

Neoitamus, 167, 172, 173. 
abditus, 174, 178, 179. 
brunneus, 174, ISO, 181. 
caliginotsus, 174, 176, 177, 
178. 

fiavicinetus, 173, 174, 175. 
grarainis, 174, 179, 180. 
liyalipeimis, 173, 175, 177, 
178. 

vulgatus, 174, 177, 178, 179. 

New Tasmanian butterfly and 
a list of known Tasmanian 
species (G. H. Hardy), 146- 
7. 

Notes on Tasmanian Diptera 
and descriptions of new 
species (G. H. Hardy), 267. 

Ocydromiinae, 216, 219, 240. 

Odontomyia 
amyris, 260. 
annulwes > 260. 
carinata , 260. 
marginella, 260. 
subdentata, 260. 

Odontoschisma marginata, 
107. 

Ommatius, 167. 
dimidiatus, 168, 170* 
levis, 170. 
pHosus, 169. 
queenslandi, 170. 

Oncodes 
ater, 267. 
flavescens, 267. 
nigrinervis, 267. 
pygmaeus, 267. 

Oreixenica flynni, 146. 

Pallavicinius, 60, 68. 
connivens, 68. 
lyellii, 68. 

Pelecorhynclius 

erisrtaloides, subsp. manta- 
nus, 269. 
fusconig-er, 270. 
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Phellus gjaiicus, 14k 

Philodicuss, 171. 

Ph ora itf'hulosa : 259. 

Rhonda e, 25S. 

Plagiocliila, 74. 
biscrialis, 77. 
eircinalis, 77. 
deeurvifolia, 78. 
deltoidca, 75. 
fascicular a, 70. 
iuseella, 76. 
incurvieolla, 78. 

Ijaliii. 76. 
mierodictyum. 70. 
pleura ta, 78. 
pnsilla, 78. 
radieulosa, 78. 
retrospeetans, .77, 
stream bifolia, 76. 
taylori, 77. 

Platypy gin ae , 1S3 . 
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A- DETERMINATION OF THE HEIGHT OF BARN 
BLUFF. 

By H. R. Hutchison, Authorised Surveyor. L. F. Giblin, 
B.A., and W. F. D. Butler, M.Sc., B.A., LL.B. 

[Bead iOtii April. 1 916. Received in Revised Form, 24th 
*• June, ltd 7. Issued scpamteiv 23rd August, ltd 7." 

In a paper read before the Society in 1912 on the 
Height of Ben Lomond, the claims of Barn Bluff to be 
higher than its neighbour, Cradle Mountain, were referred 
to, and in a sketch map of the latter distinct made by 
Franz Maleher in 1914 the height of Barn Bluff is placed 
as between 5,135 feet and 5,200 feet. 

At Christmas. 1915, a party, consisting of Professor 
Flynn, Dr. Mb X. Benson, L. Rodway, C.M.G., Dr. Rod- 
way. E. Maxwell. A. V. Gifolin, A. Garnett, and the 
writers, spent several days in the vicinity of Cradle Moun- 
tain, and whilst Professor Flynn and Messrs. W. X. Ben- 
son. L. Rodway, and Dr, Rodwav each spent their time 
in examining the biological, geological, and botanical fear 
lures of the district, the writers decided to attempt to 
settle the disputed point as to the height of Barn Bluff. 

The majority of the party left Hobart, by the morning 
train, and were met at Sheffield and driven that night to 
Wilmot. 

Next clay this party were driven through the Y.D.L. 
Company’s Middlesex block to Pencil Pine Creek, a dis- 
tance of about 24 miles, where they were met by Mr. G. 
Weindorfer* who had made all arrangements for their 
stay. After partaking of lunch, the party; walked to Mr. 
Weindorfer’s 'accommodation house, prettily-situated in a 
forest of pencil pines at the commencement of Cradle 
Talley., a distance of about four, miles from, Pencil Pine 
'Creek. 

', The -next' day : an excursion was mad© to the top of 
Cradle Mountain 7 the trigonometrical station on which 'is 
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stated in the official maps of Tasmania to have a height, 
of 5,069 feet. This station was inside a wooden stockade, 
now much decayed, approximately four feet in height, and 
as the trigonometrical pole had fallen a new pine pole 5 
feet 9 inches in height, with a white hag attached, was 
erected on the approximate site of the station. From there 
a ridge was observed running to Barn Bluff. About, mid- 
way "between the two mountains it widened out. to- such 
an extent as to give an appearance of being a. suitable 
base to measure the difference in height of the two. The 
remainder of the party then made their appearance at the 
accommodation house, having motureu to within six miles 
of Cradle Vallejo 

The following day we visited the ridge mentioned 
above, but found it to be rather too narrow to give an 
accurate- result, so determined, to make a base along the 
ridge, and then to triangulate to another point across a 
small gully, which would give the required base. We, 
therefore, went back to the accommodation house, and 
next day returned and made a camp in a sheltered spot 
approximately half-way between the two mounts. 

We first laid out a base X Y on the ridge, and 
measured it by a steel tape four chains in length, and 
found to be 26.089 chains, 26.091 chains, and 26.078 chains 
respectively. The correctness of the last measurement was 
doubted, owing to the high wind prevailing when the 
measurement was. being taken. As, however, only a, 
difference in height was being ascertained, ail error in the 
length of the base would have made a much smaller error 
in the height, the length of the base was adopted as 
1,722 feet. A point Z was then fixed so that the base 
X Z wbuld be a suitable one to determine the distance 
between the mountains, and next a flag was erected on 
the summit of Bam Bluff. We then returned to point. Z, 
and Mr. Hutchison measured the horizontal and vertical' 
angles to the points X and Y and to “C” (Flag on Cradle 
Mountain) and “B” (Flag on Barn Bluff). Owing to the 
flag on Cradle Mountain having wrapped round the pole, 
the point where the pole appeared above the stockade 
was the point there measured, and on Barn Bluff the 
ground line was found the best to adopt. 

He then took observations of the sun to determine the 
bearing of Barn Bluff from Cradle Mountain. A good 
site for taking observations could not be obtained, as the 
grorind was wot and spongy, and covered with vegetable 
growth, but every precaution was adopted to make the 
stand of the theodolite as firm as possible so as to minimise 
any shifting of the instrument. Observations, however, 
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for this reason were more liable to inaccuracy at this point 
than at either X or Y. 

On the following day Mr. Hutchison took the neces- 
sary angles from the points X and Y, and also observa- 
tions of several other points, including Mount Pelioru 
lying approximately 9 miles to the S.S.L. 

The instrument used was a 5-inch Troughton and 
Simms’ transit theodolite, reading on each circle by two 
verniers to 20". 


Tests as to the accuracy of the measurements are 
obtainable by taking the three measured angles of the 
triangle XI Z, the sum of which was 160° 0' 29", and 
also by calculating the distance between the two points 
B and Z from the data obtained from the two triangles 
B X Z and B Y Z. This was 7,271.96 feet and 7,271.60 
feet respectively ; and similarly the distance C Z from the 
two triangles CZX and CZ Y was, respectively, 9,147.61 
feet and 9,145.64 feet. 

The angles obtained at each setting are given below, 
and an abstract given of the calculations, from which it 
will be seen that the height of Barn Bluff was determined 
in three ways from the points X, Y, and Z, the results 
being based upon a height of 5,069 feet for Cradle Moun- 
tain, 

Height of Barn Bluff. 

Observation. Calculated Height. 


From X 5,114.86 

From Y 5,114.34 

From Z 5,114.43 

The results justify the adoption of 5,114 feet as the 
height of Barn Bluff. 

The observations of Mount Pel ion are interesting, 
but, unfortunately, not conclusive owing, first, to the 
smallness of the base X Y, compared with the distance 
from P (Mount Pelion) ; and, secondly, to the smallness, 
of the angle X Y P. However, it seems certain that this 
mountain is over 5,000 feet in height, and probably in 
the neighbourhood of Barn Bluff and Cradle Mountain, 
but it does not appear likely that it will prove to eclipse 
Legge Tor on Ben Lomond. 

The latitude of Cradle Mountain is given on the offi- 
cial maps as 41° 432 41° 44" 20" was, therefore, adopted 

as the approximate latitude of Z, and from the observations 
taken there of the sun, the bearing of the point B on Barn 
Bluff from C on Cradle Mountain was South 28° 12 f 17" 
Wes 2 The distance between the two points was also found 
from the above observations to be 3 miles 7 chains 51 links. 
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ABSTRACT OF OBSERVATIONS. 

C a spot within the stockade at the trigonometrical 

station on Cradle Mountain. 

A pole with a hag on it was erected on the 
spot and observations taken to the point on it 
appearing above the stockade approximately 4 
feet above the solid rook. 

B a spot on Bam Bluff towards the South-West 

end selected as the highest point. A pole with 
a flag on it was also erected here, and all 
observations were taken to the ground line of 
the pole. 

X and Y the tops of hags, at the ends of a base measured 
on the ridge connecting Bam Bluff and Cradle 
Mountain. 

Z the top of a hag to form a base from X and Y by 

triangulation for obtaining positions of O and 
B. 

Length of base X Y reduced to the horizontal 26.0S9 
chains, 26.091 chains, 26.0 7 8 chains. Length adopted 
1,722 feet. 

HORIZONTAL ANGLES OBSERVED. 


Each entry in the columns Face Right and Face Left is the 
mean of the vernier readings at one setting. 






Calculated lior- 

To 

Face Right. 

Face Left. 

Mean. 

izontal distance 
feet. 



From 

0 

1-2 fei-t 

above 

z 

top t 

>f hag) 

,27 

/ 1 2/ 1 ! 



0 

179 

59 

50 

180 

1 

20 

180 

0 

35 

9/147 

61 

Y 

223 

33 

30 

223 

34 

20 

223 

33 

55 

3,887 

45 

X 

249 

8 

50 

249 

10 

O 

249 

9 

25 

3,123 

55 

B 

348 

30 

r> 

348 

30 

40 

348 

30 

22 

7,271 

78 

Sun 1st 

213 

30 

40 









Sun 2nd 




213 

37 

10 







From ’4 

feet 

above 

Y 

(top of hag) 

2f 

v 1*2/1 

5. 


0 

359 

59 

40 

359 

58 

10 

359 

58 

55 

6,872 

04 

Z 

246 

28 

50 

246 

28 

40 

246 

28 

45 

3.887 

45 

B 

209 

58 

25 

209 

57 

40 

209 

58 

1 2 

10,018 

*40 

X 

194 

54 

0 

1 194 

54 

10 

194 

54 

6 

i 1,722 


From 1*4 

feet above X 

(top of 

flaj 

%). (Two separate sets of obser 





vations 

taken.) 





Y. 

359 

59 

20 

360 

0 

30 

359 

59 

55 




69 

58 

50 

69 

59 

20 

69 

59 

5 

1,722 


C 

348 

2' 

35 

348 

3 

0 

348 

2 

47 




58 

2 

20 

58 

3 

20 

58 

2 

50 

8,551 

■31 

, , z 

’ '267. 

9 

20 

257 

10 

5 

257 

9 

42 




327 

8 

30 

327 

8 

50 

327 

8 

40 

3,123 

*55 

V: B ■ 

198 

9 

io 

198 

9 

30 

198 

9 

20 




268 

8 

25 

268 

8 

55 

268 

8 

40 

8,354 

•73 
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VERTICAL ANGLES. 


Each entry In the columns Face Right and Face Left is tne 
mean of the vernier readings ac one setting. 


To 

Face Eight. 

Face Left. 

Mean. 'Correction. 

_! 

Corrected 

Angle. 


From 1*2 feet above Z (top of Hag). 



O t ft 

a ) ff 

c / // - 

" { 

O f 7 

G 

8 23 50 

8 21 30 

8 22 40 | 

4- 39 ! 

8 23 19 

Y 

3 51 30 

3 49 0 

3 50 15 | 

161 ! 

3 50 3 1 -V 

X 

4 24 10 

4 21 50 

4 23 0 i 

134 1 

4 23 134 

B 

10 50 40 

10 47 15 

10 4S 57 : 

31 i 

10 49 28 


From *4 feet above \ T (top of hag}. 


e 

S 56 10 

8 58 40 

8 57 25 

+ 294 

8 57 54$ 

z 

-3 53 35 

— 3 51 50 

-3 52 42i 

164 

- 3 52 26 

B 

6 22 55 

6 24 50 

6 23 52 

43 

1 6 24 35 

X 

- 0 45 0 

-0 42 40 

-0 43 50 

7 

[-0 43 43 


From 1*4 feet above X (top of hag). 


Y ! 

0 36 30 

0 40 20 

0 38 25 




0 40 10 

0 38 40 

0 39 25 

+ 7 

0 39 2 

C 

7 18 40 

7 22 40 

7 20 40 




7 21 30 

7 20 0 

7 20 45 

36 

7 21 19 

Z 

-4 28 10 

-4 25 30 

-4 26 50 




-4 25 10 

— 4 27 5 

-4 26 74 

13| 

-4 26 16 

B 

7 47 20 

7 49 15 

7 48 18 




7 48 50 

7 46 20 

7 47 35 

35 

7 48 31 


Sun observations from Z on 27th December, 1915. 

Sun in upper left-hand quadrant touching cross wires 
in telescope Azimuth Face Right 213° SO 7 40". Eleva- 
tion, 9° b7 l 50". Time about 6in\ 50m. (Zone time). 
Sun in lower right-hand quadrant touching cross wires 
in telescope Azimuth Face Left 213° 37' 10". Eleva- 
tion, 8° 44/ 40". Time about 6hr. 54m. (Zone time). 
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MOSSES COMMON TO TASMANIA AND 
QUEENSLAND. 

By John Shirley , D.Sc, 

Communicated by L. Rodwa-y, C.M.G. 

Received 1st October, 1917. 

Issued separately 19th October, 1917. 

Last summer, in company with Mr. H. Try on. 
Government Entomologist, 1 spent five weeks on Roberts 
Plateau, a spur from the Macpherson Range, on the 
Id orders ox New South Wales and Queensland. The beauty 
of the scenery, the delightful landscapes, and the wealth 
of vegetation made the holiday thoroughly enjoyable. A 
large amount of plant material was collected, principally 
phanerogams and lichens. When collecting lichens a few 
mosses were incident aly collected, and, by the kindness 
of Mr. J. TI. Maiden, F.R.S., were determined by Mr. 
Whitelegge, custodian of mosses and ferns at the Botanic 
Gardens', Sydney. Several of these mosses, collected at 
heights of 3, GOO-3, 800 feet, proved new to Queensland. 

On examining Mr. Rodway’s lists, published in the 
proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania, 1 find that 
two of the most common species on the plateau — Trache- 
loma planifolium, B ridel, and Hvpnodenaron spininer- 
vium, Hook — are reported as paid of the Tasmanian moss 
flora. It occurred to> me that it would be well to place 
on record mosses common to the two States, giving 
Queensland localities. Many species may he rare in south- 
ern localities, though quite common here, and vice versa. 
By the kind permission of Mr. C. White, Acting Govern- 
ment Botanist, I examined the mosses in the State herb- 
arium, finding a number without localities, and others 
represented by New South Wales specimens only. Other 
localities were obtained from reports of the Field Natural- 
ist®’' Section of the Royal Society, and from papers by 
Messrs. James Keys, J. Gwyther, and C. J. Wild. 

The classification adopted is that used by Mr. Rodway. 
Family J, . Tortulacece. ■ 

1 . Phascum cylindra- Tayl. Currurnbin Creek, near 

v y , . i ; ,v . Macpherson R. 

2. Tortula atro-virens Lind. Brisbane River. 

V 1 3. Weissia fiavipes IL /. d- IF. (Alstonville-Ballina rd., 

$*;■? e i I N. s. Wales.) ^ 
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4. Holoinitrium peri- 

Pimpama, S.C. Line. 

cbcetiale 

r*. Barbula ealyeina Sckiv. 

Mount Perry, WiLston, 
Caboolture. 

Month/ II J}icranace(v. 

6. Cera tod mi purpu- BriJ. 

Currumbin Creek, Mae- 

reus (L.) 

pherson Range. 

7. Ceratodon steno- J hit. 

(Reported without loca- 

carpus, s. purpu- 

lity bv the late Mr. F. 

reas v. pal us tr is 

M. Bailey.) 

8. Ditrichum affine C.M. 

Mt. Mistake. 

9. Sclerodontium pal- Mitt. 

Burpens&rv, Mt. Mistake. 

lid urn (Hook.), s. 

Leuooloma Sibe- 
rian um 

10, Oampylopus intro- Bril 

Xorth Pine, Port Curtis, 

lie xus t'Hedw.) 

and Pimpama. 

11. Campy lop ns pudi- Eornsch. 

Brisbane Paver scrubs. 

cus 

12. Uampylopus tor- Mitt. 

Burpengary, Woolston, 

qua t us 

Caboolture, 

13. Oampylopus hi- Iiornsch. 

Tweed Heads. 

color 

Family III. Grimm iacece. 

14. Grimmia leiocarpa TayL 

Gladfield, Helidon. 

15. Grimmia pudicua Eornsch. 

Helidon. 

18. Grimmia pusillum Mitt. 

Ashgrove. 

Family IV . Leucobryaeete. 

17. Leucobryum can- Bye. 

Main Range, near Too- 

diduni 

woomba, Killarney, 
Caboolture. 

Family V . Mniacece. 

18. Rhizogonimn spin- Brack. 

Mt. Mistake, Woolston, 

iforme 

Eagle Farm, Killarney. 

Family VI. Fissidentaeece. 

19. Fissidens tenellus H.f. & W. 

Ashgrove, Enoggera 
Creek. 

20. Fissidens oblongi- II. /. <6 DC 
fnlins 

Moreton Island. 

i v** w.fej' 

• 21. Fissidens White- C.M. 

Nerang River. 

leggei 
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Family VII . JBryacew. 

,22. Bryum .leptothe- TcujL 
cium 

23. Bryum chrysoneu- C.M. 
von 

24. Bryum argenteum L. 

25. Bryum dichoto- 11 edit * . 
mum 


Victoria Park, Brisbane. 

(Reported without loca- 
lity by F. M. Bailey.) 

Gladfield. 

(Reported without loca- 
lity by F. M. Bailey.) 


Family VIII . Splacknacece . 

26. Tayloria octoble- MitU 
pliara (Rook.) 


(Lane Cove R., N.S. 
Wales.) 


Family IX. Funariacea\ 


27. Gigaspermum re- 
pens (Hook ) 

28. Funaria apopby- 
sata 

29. Funaria cuspidata 

30. Funaria glabra 

31. Funaria crispula 


32. Funaria hygomet- 
rica (L.) 


Lhulb . Gladfield, Mount Perry, 
Brisbane R. 

Tayl. Woolston, near Brisbane, 

Caboolture. 

If. f. tb IT. Mount Perry. 

TayL (Alstonville-Bailina rd., 
N.S. Wales.) 

/!./*&’ W. Three-mile Scrub, Bris- 
bane, Woolston, Ca- 
boolture. 

Filth. Brisbane, Port Curtis, 

Tweed Reads. 


Family X . Hypnacea. 

33. Hypnum tenui- Hedw . 
folium 

31. Hypnum con volu- IJpe. 
tifolium 

35. Ptychomnion aei- Mitt. 
cuiare (Brid.) 


36. Hypnodendron Book. 
spininervium 


(Reported without loca- 
lity by F. M. Bailey.) 

Woolston and Indooroo- 
pilly, near Brisbane. 

Palm Camp, Bellenden- 
Ker Range, Roberts 
Plateau, Macpherson 
Range 

Reported from Mt. Wel- 
lington, Gordon, and 
Tasman’s Peninsula, 
Tasmania. This moss 
was found to be com- 
mon on the Macpher- 
son Range and its off- 
shoots an heights over 
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37. Acanthocladium Mitt Brisbane River scrubs. 

exfeenuafcum(BricL) 

38. Timidium laevius- Jaeg . Nerang Creek, Mt. Perry, 

enium (Mitt.) 

39. Timidium sparsum Jaecj . Mt. Mistake. 

(H.f.&W.) 


Family XL Neckeracece. 

40. Campochoete ram- Reich. 
nlosa (Mitt.) 

41. Papillaria fiiipen- H.f. A' IJT 
fluia 

42. Neckera hymen- C.M. 
odonta 

43. Neckera planifolia Brid. 


Family XII. Polytiichacece . 

44. Dawsonia superba Grev . 


Cunninghanvs Gap, Main 
Range. 

Milora, near Ipswich, Mt 
Perry, Caboolture. 

Mt. Mistake, Main Range 

Reported from the Co- 
in mba Falls, George 
River, Ta -mania. Was 
found to be most com- 
mon and in full fruit 
on horizontal trunks 
and rotten logs at 
heights above 3,000ft. 
along the Macpherson 
Range. 


Nerang Creek. 


Family XIII. Sphagnacem. 

45. Sphagnum cymbi- JEhrh. 
folium 

46. Sphagnum cuspi- Ehrb. 
datum 

47. Sphagnum cymbi- C.M. 
folioides 


(Mount Boyong, N.S. 
Wales.) 

Maroocliie, N.C. Line. 
Nerang Creek, S-C. Line. 
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TASMANIAN EUCALYPTI 

By L. Bodway, C.M.G., Government Botanist. 

(Bead Oct. 8, 1917. Received Oct, 1, 1917.) 

(Issued separately Oftober 39, 1917.) 

There are about, twenty-two, more or less unstable, 
forms of Euealypts native of Tasmania which may be re- 
garded as distinct species. The variations of some of 
these are very puzzling to the student, and have been re- 
sponsible for much confusion. Some of the species re- 
spond profoundly to change of conditions, especially soil. 
Hybridisation is fairly common with many species, and is 
responsible for some temporary confusion, and perhaps per- 
manent change. There is a further evolution progressing in 
response to internal and unknown causes, not in the small 
fluctuating variation present in the offspring of every 
organism, but in sudden mutation. With some of our 
species, especially Blue Peppermint, from seed carefully 
gathered off the one tree:, it. is common to find conspicuous 
distinction of form amongst the offspring. There is a 
large field of research in all three forms of variability 
open to the student; very little has been done, and we 
shall not properly understand the limitation of species 
until it is. 

Students must recognise that no two eucalvpts or any 
other organism are exactly alike. We seize upon a con- 
venient form and call it the type of a species, and all 
beings that conform within a restricted but arbitrary 
degree to this we group together and call it a species. 
There is no such thing as a species in nature. 

The Euealypts. of Tasmania may be grouped as fol- 
lows : — 

Black Peppermint = Euc. amygclalina, Lab. 

White Peppermint = Euc. linearis, Denh. 

Blue Peppermint— Euc. risdoni, Hook. 

False Blue Gum = Euc. hypericifolia. 

Broad-leaved Peppermint = Euc. nitida, Hook. 

Mountain Peppermint = Euc. coccifera, Hook. 

Messmate = Euc. obliqua, L'Her. 

Gum -topped Stringy = Euc, gigantea. Hook. 

Swamp Gum = Euc. regnans, F.v.M. 
j ; t ' Mountain Ash = Euc. sieberiana, F.v.M. 

White-topped Stringy — Euc. sieberiana variety!. 
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Weeping- Gum = Euc. pauciflora, Sieb. 

Blue Gum — Euc. globulus, Lab. 

White Gum = Euc. viminalis, Lab. 

Candle-bark = Euc. rubida, Deane and Maiden. 

Cider Gum = Euc. gunnii, Hook. 

Perrin's Gum = Euc. perriniana, F.v.M. 

Mueller’s Gum = Euc. muelleri, T. B. Moore. 

Dwarf Gum = Euc. vernicosa, Hook. 

Urn Gum = Euc. urnigera, Hook. 

Heart-leaved Gum = Euc. cordata, Lab. 

Ovate Gum = Euc. ovata, Lab. 

Apple-scented Gum = Euc. stuartiana. 

All these fall into two natural sections, which for 
brevity we will call Sections A and B. trees belonging 
to these are very distinct to the expert, but it is not 
always apparent to the student. There is one clear dis- 
tinction getween the two sections which, though small, 
indicates a radical divergence, and that is m the shape 
of the anthers. In A the two halves of the anthers 
diverge so as to cause it to assume the shape of a kidney. 
In B the two halves are straight and parallel. 

The first eleven in the list belong to A. Besides the 
shape of the anthers there is a general resemblance. The 
flowers, except in one form of Mountain Peppermint , are 
numerous in the umbel. The veins of the leaf are few, 
and tend more to a longitudinal than a, divergent course. 

To B belong the rest. Except in Ovate and Apple- 
scenied Gum , the flowers are in three or one, only abnor- 
mally in more. The veins are numerous, diverging, and 
netted. 

In Section A there are two sub-sections, the Pepper- 
mints and the Messmates, or Stringies, The Peppermints 
mostly have narrow, equal-sided leaves, and the capsules 
are not at all constricted at the mouth. The Stringies 
have leaves with one half larger than the other, and the 
capsule constricted at the mouth. Mountain Ash and 
Weeping Gum may be recognised from the other Stringies 
by the very longitudinal veins. 

Section B is not capable of being split up into natural 
groups. Blue Gum , and sometimes Dwarf Gum, bears 
single flowers. Ovate and Apple-scented have more than 
three flowers in the umbel. White and Candhharh have 
very protruding valves to the fruit, and usually oblique 
leaves. All the rest, together with Dwarf Gum, are a 
group closely related to Cider Gum, 
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The following descriptions will aid in recognition. 

Black Pep pei' mint (Euc. a mypdal ina, Lab.). Usually 
a small tree, but often remaining only of the dimensions 
of a shrub. Slow growing, and on good land readny 
smothered by more robust competitors. The leaves are- 
long, narrow, straight, or slightly unequal-sided, usually 
under one centimetre in diameter; substance thick, sur- 
face often shining, veins few and not widely diverging*. 
Flowers about- seven to nine in the umbel, clavate in bud 
with a very short, nearly hat, operculum. The fruit is 
almost hemispheric, tapering at the base into a short 
stalk; the orifice is usually flat or convex, not. at all or 
but slightly constricted, valves not protruding, rim broad, 
four to six millimetres diameter. The bark is fibrous and 
persistent in the typical trees, but is very variable, leav- 
ing no clear line of demarkation between Black and H kite, 
L^ep per mints. 

The juvenile leaves of Black Peppermint are opposite, 
sessile, linear, and more or less rough, with glands.. The. 
timber of all the Peppermints is very durable. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Mary's Pass Mr. Irby 
observed in the forest of mixed Mountain Ash and Black 
Peppermint a few trees which differed from either, but 
were called Black Peppermint by local inhabitants. The 
trees were medium-sized, with a. rough, persistent, semi- 
fibrous bark. The juvenile leaves were narrow-, opposite, 
and sessile, very like those of Black Peppermint . The 
mature leaves also resembled the leaves of that species, 
only tended to grow much longei. Flowers and fruit 
smaller than, but- much like those of, M men fain Ash. 
Fruit is pear-shaped, much restricted at the orifice, rim 
narrow, valves deeply sunk; stalks slightly flattened. R. 
T. Baker described it as a new species under the name of 
Euc. tceniola , but it seems probable it is a hybrid between 
Black Peppermint and Mountain Ash. 

White Peppermint (Euc. linearis , Denh .). — Always a 
small free, whose natural habitat is on basaltic hills, where 
the more robust species cannot freely establish themselves. 
In the typical tree the bark is not at all fibrous, and 
scales off to the base, leaving the trunk white and smooth. 
The leaves are very narrow, but those of the seedlings are 
smooth, broader, and more oblong, or ovate than those of 
Black Peppermint. The flowers and fruit axe also as in 
that species, but smaller. Intermediate specimens be- 
tween the two species are common. 

Blue Pepper mint y also known as Budon Gum y some- 
times Cabbage Gt&m or Bastard Blue Gum (Euc. risdom, LI.) 
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— A small tree, growing often in theMriest and most un- 
promising placesT It varies greatly in response to the 
conditions in which it finds itself, but also the seeds 
gathered from a tree will often show great difference on 
germination. 

The type form of him Peppermint has foliage of an 
ashy-blue colour, leaves nearly as broad as long, shortly 
pointed or blunt, opposite, the leaves broadly combined 
with one another across the stem. This is the form found 
on very dry mudstone hills. When the soil is still poor, 
but moisture available in greater quantity, the tree grows 
out of the juvenile foliaged condition. The leaves oecome 
alternate, stalked, lanceolate, acute, nearly or quite equal- 
sided, but still much broader than those of Blank Pepper- 
mint. This form is often referred to as variety el at a, but 
it is only the normal development of the type form. In 
better country Blue Peppermint cannot live, because it is 
smothered out. by more rapidly growing species. But 
where artificial or some accident may permit it to grow 
on good land, the leaves become smaller and narrower, 
approximating those of Blank Peppermint , from which 
they can only be distinguished by more copious venation, 
and at least seme pale bloom covering the surface. The 
bark is always scaly at the base, and smooth pale above. 
The buds are many in the umbel, club-shaped, with small, 
nearly fkt, ope mil a, averaging one centimetre in length. 
The fruit is somewhat variable in size and shape, a half 
to one centimetre- long and broad, hemispheric, with a 
flat top to almost pear-shaped, and the top slightly de- 
pressed. In a bed of typical Bine Peppermint, as, for 
instance, along tlie Huon-rcad, about two miles from 
Hobart, all variations of fruit are found. Borne of the 
trees, both in foliage and fruit, are indistinguishable from 
M on a fa / a Pep pe rm int. 

Amongst the forms of Blue Peppermint which may 
be picked from amongst the numerous varieties is that 
once named by ft. Brown Eun. hyperirifoGa, and com- 
monly known as Cahhaye Gum. The juvenile leaves dnfer 
from those of the type in being more lanceolate and long, 
and the mature leaves are usually very broad, with numer- 
ous diverging veins, but at other times the leaves are 
lanceolate : but whatever shape the veins are always more 
numerous than in the type, and the surface is always more 
or less clothed with glaucous bloom To instance the 
variability, both automatically and in response to condi- 
tions, an instance may be cited. A few small trees grow 
on the sand-dunes at Adventure Bay, with large broadly 
oblong opposite leaves, with typical flowers and fruit. 
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Seeds taken from one tree gave seedlings of two- forms, one 
with, opposite, sessile, lanceolate leaves, some free, others 
joined across the stem, as in recognised forms, of Cabbage 
Gum; the other with short, ovate, opposite, sessile leaves, 
little or not at all joined across the base, identical with 
the juvenile leave© of Mountain Pepper-mint. In five 
years’ time both forms had assumed narrow lanceolate 
alternate foliage, differing very little from that of Blade 
Peppermint . 

Broad-leaved Peppermint (Euc. nitida , II.). — With the 
habit and white bark of White Peppermint , it has long, 
slightly unequal-sided leaves, one and a half to two centi- 
metres diameter. Often narrow-leaved tree© are met 
with with a few interspersed broad leaves, which might 
be referred with equal justice to one or the other Pepper- 
mint*. A specimen gathered by Mr. Irby at Guildford 
Junction had broad, oblong, opposite juvenile leaves, 
mature leaves as in this species, but. the bark was scaly 
or semi-fibrous. 

This form requires further observation before its- 
specific dependanee can be maintained. The, record pro- 
bably includes many varieties. A broad-leaved form of 
this Hooker mistook for Euc. radiata , Si eh., which was 
erroneous. The type was described from material gather- 
ed on Tasman’s Peninsula.. The broader-leaved form is 
common in the North-West. 

Mountain Peppermint {Euc. cocci f era, II.). — The type 
of this tree was taken from the form growing on the sum- 
mit of Mfc. Wellington, and is the extreme form of the 
group of variations included in this species. It is a small 
tree, with smooth white bark. The leaves are broaaiy 
oblong, alternate, stalked, equal-sided, or nearly so, the 
veinlets are very numerous and netted. The "buds are 
club-shapd, with small, nearly fiat, opercula, as in Dine, 
Peppermint , but normally only three in the. umbel. The 
fruit is about one centimetre long and broad, very fiat, 
and not at all constricted at the top, the rim bid ad, flat, 
or convex. _ The juvenile leave© are broadly oblong, op- 
posite, sessile, not usually united across the stem. On 
Mt. Faulkner, Cradle Mb, Western Tier©, and Great Lake 
the fruits are much smaller and more numerous in the 
umbel, sometime© being typically fiat above, with a broad 
rini, at others more constricted, with a depressed rim. The 
|dave® ha,vef always numerous diverging veinlets, and the 
; aj>j>ea : rs i constant. At' Powderham and 
Abbotsbury, England, it ha© gro-wn into a tall tree, and 
show© much variation, chieiy in the foliage. 
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Messmate, also Stringyharh , or Brown String ybarb 
(Bite, obliqua , L. Her,), — A medium-sized tree, much dis- 
posed to lateral brandling. Bark persistent; thick, brown, 
fibroid’. Juvenile leaves green, alternate stalked, hut 
very broad, unequal-sided. Mature leaves from broadly 
ovate oblique to barely 5 cm. long, lanceolate, acute. 
Leaves always alternate, stalked, and unequal-sided. Buds 
numerous in the umbel, club-shaped, with short conical 
oper cula, stalks and common stalk round. Fruit pear- 
shaped, mouth constricted, rim broad or narrow, valves 
deeply sunk. 

Gum-topped Stringy (Hue, gigantea , Ilooher). — An 
erect tree, often assuming the largest dimensions. The 
branches usually short and ascending, the main trunk pre- 
dominating. Bark thin-fibrous, continuous to the 
branches. Juvenile leaves, large:, oblique, stalked, more 
glaucous than in Messmate, hut otherwise, together with 
mature foliage, buds, and fruit, similar to those borne by 
that species. 

R. T. Baker dees not- recognise Hooker's name, and 
has re-named it Hue, delegate nsis. Mueller often con- 
founded this with Hue, hoemastoma , Smith. 

Swamp Gum , also^ called Mountain Ash (Hue. regnans , 
F.v.M.). — Erect and, attaining enormous proportions, with 
the hark stripping off in long ribands, it has exactly the 
appearance of Blue, Gum. Bark smooth from the base. 
Juvenile leaves red and glaucous, often, dentate on the 
margin, otherwise all structure as in Gum-topped. 

Typical trees of Messmate, (him -top, and Swamp are 
quite distinct-, but intermediate forms are common. 

Mountain Ash , Tasmanian Baric, also some forms 
known as White-topped Stringy (Hue. sieberiana, F.v.M. 
Hue. virgata , Sieb.). — -A variable tree. At Scamander 
flowering when only a few feet high. In gullies, in the 
same neighbourhood, often exceeding 100ft. The hark is 
stringy, persistent, and deeply f unmoved. The leaves are 
unequal -sided, and vary from hrer Ry ovate to narrowly 
lanceolate, the veins are few and rb" ost longitudinal. The 
flowers and fruits resemble those of Messmate , only .the 
stalk of the umbel is rather Jong rad very fiat; the stalks 
of the individual buds are also rr x her long and flat, but 
this is not apparent when in fruit. 

At Falmouth a tall growing form, with white upper 
limbs, is known as White-topped Stringy, 

Weeping* * Gum (Hue. panciflora, Sicb. Hue. eoriacea, 
Gunn,). — This tree is widely dispersed through the Mid- 
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lands. It lias a white, smooth bark from near base, and 
is usually of a spreading, drooping habit. On the Alma 
Tiers this is very pronounced; the branches are slender, 
long, and pendulous. About Ohudleigh and elsewhere, 
when met with in forests, the tree is erect The mature 
leaves are long, lanceolate, slightly unequal, stalked, and 
alternate, but the venation is distinct from that of any 
other Tasmanian tree, except Mountain Ash : the veins 
are few, and run almost parallel with the midrib. From 
Mountain Ash , where there may be doubt in the venation, 
a distinction may always be made by Weeping Gum having 
the flower stalks round instead of flat, the fruit nearly 
hemispheric instead of pyriform, and the bark being de- 
ciduous and smooth. The juvenile leaves are very like 
those of Gum-topped. 

Blue Gum (Euc. globulus, Lab .). — In the typical form 
the main stem is erect and strongly pronounced. Bark 
shed in long ribands. Leaves alternate, stalked distinctly 
unequal. Juvenile leaves opposite, sessile, very broad, 
shoots square. Flowers large, single in the* leaf-axils, 
rarely three; fruit large, two- to -three centimetres diame- 
ter As a rule the tree varies but little. There is a 
form growing near the- sea at the foot of the hills at the 
entrance to Port Arthur, with pale, more: equal-sided 
leaves, the flowers in threes, and only half the size of the 
type, the valves of the fruit more sunk than in hybrids 
with White Gum. This seems to approach Euc. globulus 
as it- grows in G-ippsland. 

White Gum, also Manna Gum (Euc. v\ mi not is, Lab .).«*— 
Usually a small tree, but in favourable localities exceed- 
ing 100ft. Bark scaly, from deciduous, except at the extreme- 
base, to persistent to the-, .branches.- Leaves very variable 
in size, running from under three inches to about one foot, 
sometimes narrow, almost linear, equal-sided to broad 
falcate, almost indistinguishable from those of Blue Gum „ 
Juvenile leaves usually oblong, with a constricting base, 
opposite, sessile, sometimes broadly . heart-shaped. In 
rare instances flowers may appear in the axils of the juve- 
nile leaves.,,; The flowers are always in threes. The 
operculum is dome-shaped to conic, about as long as the 
buW Fruit nearly globose, with very protruding valves, 
usually about . 6 mm. diameter. , 

Though the foliage is so variable the species can 
always be clearly made out amongst Tasmanian plants by 
the large operculum and, characteristic globose fruit always 
ih threes. , The only other gum with such a fruit is 
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White Gum hybridises with its immediate, relatives. 
In forests of mixed Blue and White Gums occasionally an 
odd tree may be met with bearing median characteristics 
between the two. The bark and leaves are intermediate, 
the flowers are in threes, the operculum is smooth, the 
fruit is about one centimetre diameter, and smooth, but 
has often one to three slight ribs. This has been 
described by R. T. Baker as a distinct species under the 
name of Euc. itnmJata. 

Where White Gum and Ovate Gum are intermixed it 
is very common to find specimens quite intermediate be- 
tween the two. 

White Gum and Urn Gum will also produce a hybrid 
with very white' smooth bark, very long narrow leaves, 
and flowers and fruit intermediate between the two. 

CandleharJt (Euc. rithida , Deane et Maiden). — On dry 
hills and poor alluvial flats, extending from Bridgewater 
to Russell, a tree 1 with the character of White Gum , but 
with smaller fruits, and the juvenile, opposite foliage, 
glaucous, small and nearly rotund, is very common. Mr. 
Maiden refers it to this species. Hitherto it has been con- 
sidered to be a form of White Gum . This and closely 
allied forms occur in many localities with a poor mudstone 
soil. The allied forms have often broadly ovate, pointed, 
green, juvenile leaves and larger fruits, and it is merely a 
matter of opinion amongst the forms growing in Tasmania 
which shall be referred to White Gum and which to 
Candlehark. 

Cider Gum (Euc. gunnii , Hooker). — Hooker described 
and figured the species from material gathered in Tas- 
mania.. This tree is therefore the type with which all 
forms must, be compared. It is variable, and a matter 
of individual opinion where we shall fix the division line 
between this and adjacent species. The tree is widely 
dispersed throughout Tasmania, but in only rare instances 
is it found at a lower altitude than a thousand feet. A 
small tree in exposed situations, it assumes very lofty 
dimensions under more suitable conditions. In the typical 
form the leaves are stalked, alternate, oblong, equal-sided, 
and cremate on the margin ; the juvenile leaves are oppo- 
site, sessile, rotund. The flowers are three together, 
shortly stalked to nearly sessile on a short common stalk. 
The operculum much shorter than the tube, domed or 
pyramidal; fruit oblong' to nearly hemispheric, valves 
deeplv sunk. Bark smooth, pale from the base. Plants 
growing on the Alma Tiers often have different juvenile 
B 
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leaves; they are broadly ovate and acute, otherwise simi- 
lar to the type. 

A form growing on the Western Tiers, opposite Mole 
Greek, has the juvenile leaves and fruit of the type, only 
the leaves are about two inches along, lanceolate, acute, 
often falcate. 

Another specimen from the same locality has narrow 
leaves, and the operculum almost as large asi in White 
Gum , for which it would readily pass, only that the cap- 
sules are cylindric, with sunk valves. 

A form growing at Uxbridge attains very lofty 
stature. It differs from the type only in the capsules 
being rather larger and often angled. It is locally known 
as Yellow Gum, and is a link with Mueller s Gum of Mt. 
Wellington. 

Some trees growing in England have assumed a form 
between Cider and Urn Gum. 

Perrin $ Gum (Ewe. p err ini ana, F.v.M). — This departs 
little from Cider . The juvenile leaves are orbicular, and 
join broadly across the stem, they are pale glaucous ; this 
condition is generally maintained for some time, when the 
tree gradually assumes the foliage of Cider. The flowers 
are smaller and shorter stalked than in that species, the 
fruit hemispheric and nearly sessile. 

Perrins Gn?n is rare; hitherto only recorded from 
Ouse district in Tasmania, and Mt. Kosciusko- in Mew 
South Wales. , 

Mueller s Gum (. Euc . muelleri , T . B . Moore). — This is 
an extreme variety of Cider Gum , found on the edge of 
its southern and western distribution. Its only distinc- 
tion is the fruit being large, up to one centimetre diame- 
ter, strongly obconic or turbinate, the mouth being very 
broad, apex fiat, and the valves in the dry fruit sharply 
protruding. 

On some- of the mountains of the west there are 
small trees, which are intermediate in character between 
this and Dwarf Gum . 

Bottlers on Mt. Wellington often call this Fed Gum . 

: People at Bellerive call Ovate Gum by the same name. 
As each State has from one to many Fed Gums not at all 
related to these, it appears well to reject the appellation. 

Dwarf Gum (Euc. vern icosa, Hooker) . — In the typical 
fihisasn .small shrub, with small, oblong, varnished, 
thick leaves, seldom exceeding two centimetres in length, 

; t ■ ■ , The flowers , -.are ‘ -close in. ■ the leaf- 
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axils, and one or three together; the fruit is cylindric to 
turbinate, generally ribbed, about seven millimetres m 
diameter. 

The peculiar Box-like foliage comes true to seed when 
grown at a low elevation. At Mt. La Perouse some 
trees grew to twenty feet, still retaining the characteristic 
foliage. 

Urn Gum (Euc. ur nig era , Hooker). — A tree varying 
greatly in stature, according to edaphic conditions, and, 
like Mueller s Gum, mostly confined in Tasmania to an 
altitude between two and three thousand feet, though m 
England it does well at sea level. The bark, like that of 
Mueller's Gum , is smooth, and usually blotched with red 
or brown ; the foliage, both juvenile and mature, is similar 
to the foliage of that species, but the flowers are very 
different. They are three in the umbel on a long common 
stalk, and each flower ia cylindric and fairly long stalked ; 
the operculum is very short, nearly flat, with a central pro- 
tuberance. The fruit is shaped like an urn, being con- 
stricted just below the orifice, ranging about rather more 
than a centimetre in length, the valves are very deeply 
sunk. A form of this tree grown at Whittinghame, Scot- 
land, said to have been raised from seed gathered on Mt 
Wellington, has the characteristic capsules, but very much 
smaller, and the leaves are long and narrow. Other trees 
growing in England exactly conform to the type. 

One specimen from Alma Tiers has the flowers upon 
a shoot while still in juvenile foliage. 

The juvenile foliage of U rn Gum is more glaucous 
than that of Mueller $ Gum, but otherwise similar. 

Heart-leaved Gum (. Euc . cor data. Hooker). — Usually 
a small tree, but at Uxbridge, in forests, it attains a 
height of two hundred feet. The foliage is ashy-blue. 
Leaves opposite, sessile, very broadly ovate to orbicular, 
not joining across the stem ; this juvenile condition, which 
is very like the foliage of Urn and Mueller's Gums , is 
maintained throughout the life of the tree. The flowers 
are three together on short stalks, close in the angles of 
the leaves; tube is broad, operculum almost flat. The 
fruit is nearly spherical, and about one centimetre dia- 
meter to rather more; the rim is rather broad, and the 
valves deeply sunk. 

Ovate Gum (Euc. ova fa, Lab.). — Generally a small 
tree. Bark scaly at the base, smooth above. * Leaves 
equal-sided, oblong or ovate, polished and often undulate, 
sometimes narrower ; juvenile foliage opposite, sessile. 
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ovate, or oblong. Flowers usually six or seven in the 
■umbel, tube oblong, operculum rather shorter than the 
tube, with a central protuberance, which in some speci- 
mens may be elongated to five millimetres. Fruit typi- 
cally obconic, mouth wide, rim broad, valves from sunk 
to protruding, four to six millimetres broad. 

The type of the species was gathered by Labillardiere 
in Tasmania, and the figure in his work on New Holland 
Flora exactly corresponds with the tree which is very 
common here. Hooker, who evidently was unacquainted 
with Labillardiere’si figure, mistook the tree for the Euc. 
acervula of Sieber. Mueller, recognising Hooker's error, 
fell into worse confusion by sometimes recognising our 
tree as a form of Euc. gunnii , and at others combining it 
with his own Euc. stuartiana. B. T. Baker described 
a similar form as Euc . ; paludosa , 

Black Gum , also known as Swamp Gum and Apple- 
scented Gum (Euc. stuartiana , F.v.M .). — A medium-sized, 
widely-spreading tree. Bark sub-fibrous, dark, persistent 
to the branches. Leaves narrow, lanceolate, often slightly 
unequal-sided, thick, and often shining] juvenile foliage 
opposite, sessile, orbicular, to oblong. Flowers small, 
many in the umbel ; operculum conic. Fruit obconic, 
usually under three millimetres diameter, valves protrud- 
ing. 

The form described above corresponds with specimens 
sent out by Mueller as typical of the tree described as 
Euc. stuartiana in his “Eucalyptographia,” Unfortunately 
Mueller tried to bring in many other forms under the 
same name, which led to some obscurity. Dean© and 
Maiden consider the tree, common in Northern Tasmania, 
and described above, to be distinct from Mueller’s tree, 
and named it Euc. aggregata. E. T. Baker considers it 
to differ further, and calls it Euc. rodwayi. 

It may he readily distinguished from Ovate Gum by 
the fibrous bark, narrower leaves, and smaller fruits. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
FOR. SECONDARY EDUCATION IN TASMANIA. 

(By W. F. D. Butler, B.A., M.Sc., LL.B.) 

[Read Stli October, 1917. Received 1st October, 1917. 

Published separately, 19th November, 1917.] 

The period with which this paper deals is that prior 
to the establishment of responsible Government in Tas- 
mania, and thus includes the early part of Sir William 
Denison s Administration, as well as the Administration 
of those Governors who immediately preceded him. 

Before proceeding to consider the actual formation 
of these Institutions, we will first discuss the objects the 
founders were aiming at. It is first necessary to con- 
sider the educational state of the Colony at the tune 
of their labours, and also prior attempts to found similar 
institutions. The Colony of Van Diemen’s Land, as it 
then was, had a large convict population, which was year- 
ly increased by the transportation of convicts from Eng- 
land. From January 1st, 1831, to March 31st, 1847, no 
fewer than 43,353 convicts of. both sexes arrived in Van 
Diemen's Land, and at the close of that year the total 
population numbered but 70,000, so that, making every 
allowance for deaths and other casualties, a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants were either convicts or their 
offspring, and were stated to be as many as 30,000 (West, p. 
306). To raise the social status of this community, the 
Government. — and the different Churches — had systems of 
primary schools which, though admittedly inefficient, were 
doing useful work, A study of the proposed reforms 
of these schools in the early forties of last century is most 
interesting, and in some respects the views of the Gov- 
ernor, e.g., in the founding of a Training College for 
teachers, have only recently been carried into effect. A 
discussion of the early history of primary schools is nor, 
however, within the scop© of this paper. 

Secondary education received no Government nelp at 
all, there were no public grammar schools, but a. few 
private schools were conducted by various gentlemen, some 
of which, considering the educational facilities available 
to them, reached a satisfactory standard, whilst others 
certainly could not lay claim to even this distinction. 
These schools, however, suffered from a fatal defect from 

c ' ; 
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the point of view of the community ; they were each 
and all dependent entirely on the ability of the gentle- 
man conducting them, and lacked stability in the event 
of his ill-health or death. For still higher education no 
pi o vision whatever was available, and colonial students 
were forced to travel to the Old Country for this pur- 
pose. In addition to the expense thus involved, it must 
be remembered that a voyage to and from Europe in 
those days occupied a considerable portion of a year, 
and these two disadvantages combined to close this avenue 
to all but the rich. Those with moderate incomes were 
forced to see their sons growing up with educational ad- 
vantages much inferior to their own, and this at a time 
when the value of education to the community as a whole 
was beginning to be fully recognised. 

EARLY ATTEMPTS. 

In 1826 an attempt was made in the Northern part 
of the State to form a Collegiate Institution for the educa- 
tion of youth and the advancement of science. It was 
proposed to erect buildings, to . govern the College by a 
Director of Patrons, and to establish a Public Library 
and Lecture-room. 

For these purposes a fund was contributed, and 24 
persons subscribed £50 each on the spot, and a com- 
mencement was made at Norfolk Plains; hut the project 
failed, and sank into a Private Academy. 

In 1828 the Government determined to establish a 
♦School at New Norfolk, called “The King’s Grammar 
School.” The Members of the Government were tne 
Board of Guardians ; the Master was in Holy Orders 
This effort was also frustrated. (West’s, “History of Tas- 
mania,” Yol. 1, page 124). 

In 1833 the project was revived by Governor Arthur. 
He seems to have desired to commence a Collegiate In* 
stitution, and in March of this year took advantage of 
the fact that the Venerable Archdeacon Broughton, after- 
wards the first Bishop of Australia, was then visiting the 
Colony, to confer with him as to* the establishment of 
such an Institution. 

Considerable interest appears to have been taken 
in this project, and the inhabitants of Hobart Town pre- 
sented a Memorial to His Excellency oil the subject, whilst 
in consecutive issues of the “Courier,” then the leading 
newspapei, the leading article dealt exclusively 'with this 
, , ■ ■ 

In his address to the Legislative Council on August 
28th, 1833, the Lieutenant-Governor remarked: — “It is 
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‘‘pleasing also that contemporaneously with this increase 
“of wealth there has been manifested a growing desire 
“for the blessings of education and religious instruction. 
“ . . . The almost universal appeal which has been made 
“to the Government by the most respected and influen- 
tial part of the community for the foundation of a col- 
lege, with a pledge of the most liberal assistance, afford 
“satisfactory evidence of the sincerity with which the sen- 
timent is avowed/' (The “Hobart Town Gazette,” 30th 
August, 1833, p. 446.) 

In a minute by the Lieutenant-Governor to the Legis- 
lative Council on 3rd October, 1S33, he remarks: — “The 
“community generally have pressed so strongly the neces- 
“sity of erecting and undertaking a college for the educa- 
tion of the native youth, and the prayer of their Petition 
“has appeared to me to be so reasonable that I have 
“thought it expedient to propose that the sum of £2,500 
“should be voted for the purpose, namely, £1,25(3 for 
“1833, and £1,250 for 1834, on condition that the appli- 
cants should subscribe and expend an equal sum in the 
“undertaking. ... As respects the Grant in Aid of the 
“College, it is proper I should also state that it is my in- 
dention to advance to the applicants the sums — which, 
“may be voted in accordance with their wishes, subject to 
“the approval of the Plight Honourable the Secretary of 
“State, and to take security for their repayment of the 
“money should the appropriation be disallowed.” (“Ho- 
bart Town Gazette,” 11th October, 1833, page 564.) 

The idea of Archdeacon Broughton appears to have 
been that a Grammar School was first necessary before 
the higher work of a College could be entered upon. He 
therefore proposed to open in Hobart Town, in Tasmania, 
a School, to be called “The King’s School,” that school 
buildings, with a chapel attached, should be erected, and 
that the Headmaster of the proposed Institution should 
be a Clergyman of the Church of England, that the 
Masters and Scholars should attend Divine Service in the 
Established Church every Sunday morning and afternoon , 
and on the great festivals, reservation being made that, 
the parents or guardians of any scholar might obtain for 
him exemption from this regulation by certifying at the 
time of his admission to the School their desire that he 
should attend at some other place of worship (Archdeacon 
Broughton's Plan of a Public School). 

However, difficulties appear to have arisen, and Gov- 
ernor Arthur’s project was held in suspense, pending a 
reply to his despatch on the subject. This reply was re- 
ceived early in January, 1836, and was of a favourable 
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nature. Governor Arthur offered the first Headm a st-ersn i p 
to the Rev. G. H. Rusden, who, however; declined it*. 
Sectarian difficulties also made their appearance, and no- 
thing came of the project, and in the Governor’s Minute 
to the Legislative Council on August 5th of this year, he 
remarks: — “The period of the opening of the Public 
“School, provided for so liberally by this Council, as I 
“may here observe, was delayed, to my great disappoint- 
“merit," In the same Minute he deals favourably with 
the principle of giving support to< schools connected with 
particular Churches, and adds : — “I have also included 
“the vote of £400 in aid of a Grammar School in connec- 
tion with the Established Church of England, an xn- 
“stitution which has, with every promise! of success, corn- 
“menced its operations under the auspices and through 
“the liberality of the Society for' promoting Christian 
“knowledge. The Right Reverend the Bishop of Aus- 
tralia has taken a special interest in the School, and I 
“cannot doubt that you will grant towards it liberal am. ’ 
(“Hobart Town Gazette,” 12th August, 1836, page 776.) 
This latter school, however, does not appear to have mat- 
ured, as the Appropriation Act for 1837 does not show the 
item. 

In 1836 Governor Arthur retired, and in 1S37 Sir 
John Franklin arrived tg take up the position of Gov- 
ernor. 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S SCHEME. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Narrative of Some Pages in 
“the History of Van Diemen’s Land during the last Three 
“Years of Sir John Franklins Administration of its Gov- 
ernment,” printed in 1845, and circulated privately by 
the Reverend J. P. Gell shortly after Sir John Franklin 
left on his last voyage to the Arctic Regions, Sir John 
Franklin gives an account of a College which he attempt- 
ed to found, and, after referring to the previous attempt, 
outlined above, states : — “In order to avoid at the outset 
“any conflicting views, I deemed it advisable not to es- 
“plain mine till I had taken the first step towards) their 
“accomplishment. ... I preferred communicating at once 
“with my friend, the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, of whom 
“also I requested the great favour of selecting a person 
“for the important charge contemplated, and of recom- 
mending such person to the Secretary of State for nom- 
ination.” ; 

It will be seen that Sir John Franklin desired to be 
guided by Dr. Arnold’s advice on the matter, and its will 
appear further on, that Arnold's influence really shaped 
which was afterwards formulated. ; 
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On the 26th June, 1838, Sir John Franklin sent a 
Despatch (No. 61) to the Secretary of State respecting 
the establishment of a Public School in Van Diemen's 
Land, and enclosed an open letter to Dr. Arnold, un 
the 2nd September, 1839, he laid before the Legislative 
Council the reply of the Secretary of State (Marquis of 
Normanby), dated 13th March, 1839, authorising him to 
proceed forthwith with the erection of a. school and school- 
master's house, and a recommendation that ^£500 should be 
secured to the Master with a house capable of containing 
from 12 to 20 boarders, and stating that Sir John Frank- 
lin’s letter to Dr. Arnold had been forwarded to him, with 
an intimation that it would not appear to be necessary, 
nor perhaps advisable, that the person to be selected 
should be a clergyman ; but that any candidate for tlie 
appointment must, of course, be highly qualified to impart 
religious instruction to his scholars. (“Gazette,” 184U, 
Page 1075). 

Sir John Franklin in bis Minute remarks: — “The 
“loading object, however, now in contemplation is to 
“found a superior School on such a system that it may 
“at a future period become a College, and be a means 
“of affording a liberal education to the sons of Colonists 
“and of preparing them for entering upon the study of 
“the Learned Professions.” (“Gazette,” 1840, Page 1054.) 

The Secretary of State sent a Despatch dated 14th 
August, 1839, enclosing correspondence which took place 
relative to the appointment of the Principal or Head- 
master, and from which it appears that the Secretary 
of State subsequently subscribed entirely to Dr. Arnold s 
views as to* the importance of the Headmaster being an 
Ordained Minister of the Church of England, “because" — 
and he quotes- Dr. Arnold's words — “many persons best 
“fitted to carry on the work of education would be act- 
ually unwilling to engage in it, unless they were allow- 
“ed to unite the clerical character with that of the teach* 
“er, as a means of fixing their position in society. . . . 
“But a far higher consideration is, that he who is to edu- 
“cate boys, if he is fully sensible of the importance of his 
“business, must be unwilling to lose such great opportu- 
nities as the clerical character gives him to address them 
“continually from the pulpit, etc.”; and he adds: ‘T am 
“quite sure that the spirit of proselytism, which some 
“persons appear so greatly to dread, would no more exist 
“in a good and sensible clergyman than in a good and 
“sensible layman. Your master must be a member of 
“some Church or other, if he is not a Minister of it: if 
“he is a sincere member of it, and fitted to give religious 
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“instruction at all, lie must be anxious to inculcate its 
“tenets ; but if he: be a man of judgment and honesty, and 
“of a truly Catholic spirit, lie will feel it a still more 
“sacred duty not to abuse the confidence of those parents 
“of different persuasions who may have entrusted their 
“children to his. care; and he will think, besides, that 
“the true spirit of a Christian teacher is not exactly the 
“spirit of proselytism.” 

Franklin, in a Minute explaining this Despatch and 
the new scheme adds : — “In accordance with these views, I 
“have now the satisfaction of stating that the Secretary of 
“State appointed to the office of Headmaster, or Principal, 
“Mr. John Philip Cell, Master of Arts, of Trinity College, 
“Cambridge. . . . Mr. Gell received express permission, as 
“you may have inferred from the correspondence I have 
“quoted, to enter into Holy Orders whenever he might 
“think fit. . . . It was further agreed that he should 
“he engaged in the formation of the fundamental regula- 
tions which were to be submitted to- the Legislative 
“Council; that he should be subject to the immediate con- 
trol of the Executive Government, and specially ex- 
“empted from any Local Board, whether lay or clerical. 
(Gazette, 1840, page 778.) 

Mr. Gell arrived by the Bunnymede on the. 2nd April. 
1840 (“Courier/' 3/4/1840), and immediately set about to 
establish a school. The # Govemment called for tenders, 
and eventually rented Mr. Justice Stephen's house in 
Macquarie-street, now occupied by the Sisters of the 
Church as a School, at a rental of £300 per annum 
(“Colonial Times/' June 9th, 1840), (“Courier/’* 5/6/1840). 
The School was opened, Gell be,.;g Principal, and the 
Pev. H. P. Pry being Classical Master. See Kegulations 
of Queen's School (“Gazette/' 12th dune, 1840, reprinted 
and commented on, “Colonial Times," June 23rd, 1840). 

Sir John continues in his Minute above quoted: — 

“Since, the arrival of Mr. Gell, and after ascertaining 
“the great importance he attached to the Institution about 
“to be established — being not merely a. School, but a Col- 
lege (by which I mean a body possessing and administer- 
“mg its own property, under Officers and Visitors ap- 
pointed according to the rules of the foundation) — I 
“addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, requesting 
/'that he would be pleased legally to constitute it by a 
“Poyal Charter of Incorporation. By this means alone 
/cam it obtain a legal existence, and legal possession of 
whether in land, buildings, or money. By 
“no means that I am aware of can its stability and inde- 
pendence be secured, amidst the revolution of events. 
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“the changes of councillors, the alternations of public 
“opinion. A link between the people and the govern- 
ment, it will obtain the confidence and affections of the 
“former, and become an object of private as well as public 
“benefactions ; for I expect that, though the Colonists of 
“this Island may not be inclined to endow an Institution 
“dependent solely on the will of the Government of the 
“day, they may be willing and proud to endow one which 
“can preserve their gifts for ever on their own terms. As 
“a collegiate Institution it will have also this additional 
“advantage, that it* will attract what no mere amount of 
“salary can do, the services of men competent to bestow 
“on it a high character for sound learning and good 
“morals, and will engage them to diligent exertions for 
“its honour and improvement. 

“It is desirable that the fundamental regulations to 
“emanate from the Grown as Founder should be altogether 
“distinct from such other regulations as must be affected 
“by local or temporary circumstances, and which may 
4 ‘properly be left in the hands of those who are imme- 
diately concerned in the business, either as officers or 
“benefactors of the Institution.” 

In his Despatch No. 139, in 1840, Sir John Franklin 
suggested that the assistance of Dr. Arnold and Dr, Pea- 
cock, Dean of Ely, should be requested for the promoting 
of the Charter (Narrative, page 76), 

Sir John continues: — “In soliciting from the Crown 
“a Charier which shall contain the fundamental regula- 
tions, I have not presumed minutely to prescribe wHat 
“those regulations should be, confident that, from the 
“quarter whence they will originate, the most enlightened 
“wisdom, ability, and experience will be employed in 
“their construction, and in requesting that there should 
%© no religious tests, no interference with the consciences 
“of either Teacher or Students, and no notice taken of 
“the distinctions which exist between different classes of 
“Christians, I have done that which, marking as it may 
“my great solicitude to uphold the spirit of Christian 
“liberality, which I desire should characterise the Institu- 
tion, was yet almost uncalled for with respect to the 
“personage to whom my request was addressed, or th* 
“authorities to whom I solicited his reference. By com- 
mencing thus early the foundation of a College, I do not 
“precipitate matters, but merely initiate the Institution 
“on a right basis. The College will grow with the growth 
“of the Colony — slowly, perhaps, but surely — expanding, 
“with its wants, and not overtaxing its resources. 

“It may be considered time enough in a more ad- 
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“vanced state of things to claim the privileges of an 
‘‘University — degrees and professorships. There will be 
“no difficulty, I apprehend, in obtaining these when 
“they are really wanted; my aim has been chiefly to 
“establish a Collegiate School of the highest class for the 
“'promotion of sound learning and religion. It is 
“destined for youth who, having received such a preliminary 
"education as will enable them, to pass a certain examina- 
tion (which will be the only condition of admission), de~ 
“sire to pursue their studies to that age, and to that ex- 
“tent, which boys educated at the first public schools in 
“England generally attain before they enter .into active 
“life;, or commence.' a professional or academical course of 
•"study.” 

“I am authorised to proceed with the erection of the 
“necessary buildings for the College, on such plans as may 
“obtain your sanction. And here; I may state that I con- 
sider it essential to the very nature and objects of the 
“Institution that the site should not be in Hobart Town — 
“though at the same time I think that, it should not be 
“many miles distant. The College is not meant to. super- 
sede thei Schools now existing in this Town and Colony, 
“but to encourage and raise them up to a higher level. 
“Neither is it intended to be a seminary of mere intel- 
lectual instruction — a place where a certain quantity ot 
“positive information is to be gained, and nothing far- 
ther; 'but it is meant to educate the whole man, to de- 
“velop .and strengthen his faculties, to teach him now 
“to wield the powers of his own mind, to form his tastes, 
“to refine his manners, and to instil into him the true 
“principles, feelings, and habits of the Christian and the 
“gentleman. 

“Until the Collegiate buildings are completed, and 
“boys are brought to a sufficient state of proficiency to enter 
“the College with advantage, I have directed the Principal 
“to undertake, with the assistance of the Kev. Henry 
“Fry, of Trinity College, Dublin, the superintendence of 
“a Public School in this Town ; for which purpose a house 
“capable of affording the necessary accommodation for a 
“School, and of containing from 12 to 20 boarders, has been 
“engaged. 

“I propose, under the Charter applied for, that the 
“Collegiate System conducted by Mr. Cell and the Fellows 
“who may be appointed to assist him in the business of 
“education, shall commence as* soon as the College build- 
“ipgs are completed.; and, in order to facilitate the progress 
'(of (this measure, I have not thought it necessary to appro- 
priate to the purposes of the preliminary Institution 
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'’more than the house and the salary which has been guar- 
anteed to the Principal. The existence of the College 
“will (even when the public funds are withdrawn from the 
“present establishment in Macquarie-street) ensure the 
“continuance of a Superior School in Hobart Town, the 
“interests of which will be to make itself a nursery or 
“training school for the College, affording a competent 
“education for sJuch boys as may be called away at an 
“early age to active occupations. I shall leave it entirely 
“to vour discretion whether or not to adopt the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Cell, as mentioned in his Report, to connect 
“any school of this nature in Hobart Town more imme- 
“diatelv with the College, in the way which he pro- 
eposes. A School thus connected with the College would 
“exist for the special benefit of the Inhabitants of Hobart 
“Town : the whole Colony lias an equal and common pro- 
“perty in the benefits and privileges of the College ,’ 7 

With this Minute Sir John Franklin laid on the 
Table a Report from Mr. J. P. Gell, in which he laid 
down the details of the proposed College. It should con- 
sist of a Visitor, the Lieutenant-Governor for the time 
being ; a Principal, appointed by the Crown and corre- 
sponding directly with the Lieutenant-Governor as Visi- 
tor; two or more Fellows, recommended for appointment 
by the Principal to the Visitor; and Ten Scholars, 
selected by examination from the general body of Students. 
The Principal, with the advice of his Fellows, should 
enact aifd amend regulations with respect to the constitu- 
tion, studies, and internal management of the; College, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor as 
Visitor, provided always that nothing be done in violation 
of the fundamental regulations of the Charter. 

The property of the College — the buildings, gardens, 
books, and instruments — should be vested in the Visitor, 
Principal, and Fellows. 

Gell adds — “The Principal should superintend the 
“discipline and studies, and regulate the examinations of 
“the College. He should make an annual report to the 
“Visitor of its property and proceedings. He should 
“give instruction in the Scriptures to all the Students: 
“and (as the object is that any one who may be at the head 
“of this Institution should himself be fairly dealt with 
“as a sincere member of the Church to which he belongs, 
“and should be precluded from dealing unfairly with those 
“who are connected with a different communion from his 
“own) he should not he required to use the formularies, or 
“to conduct his Pupils to the public worship, of any de- 
nomination of Christians to which he does not himself 
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“belong; nor should he require attendance on children 
“of such parents as may signify their objection to the 
“same. . . . 

“The children of those' parents who acquiesce 1 in the 
“religious opinions of the Principal are to receive religious 
“instruction from him ; and other Students are to have 
“every facility which can be afforded them of receiving the 
“instructions of the Ministers of their peculiar denominar 
“tions. To* give no instruction at all in religion would 
“perpetuate the ignorance from which religious misunder- 
standings derive their importance. 

“The Institution is meant to keep at the Head of ins 
“Scholastic Establishments of the Colony, and to draw 
“them, up to the standard of English Schools, while grow- 
ling itself into a College.” 

“As we shall hope in vain for an efficient Professional 
“Education unless we have a Collegiate course of study to 
“'prepare for it, so, again, it will be useless to establish a 
“College unless^ the Schools of the Colony give sufficient 
“preparatory instruction. It will be of the first impor- 
tance to see that the preliminary measures are well ar- 
ranged. It would be very desirable- that a School in 
“Hobart should be permanently connected with the Col- 
lege, by giving to its Head Master the salary and privi- 
leges of a Fellow of the College ; and to the Principal 
“of the College the right of inspecting and reporting upon 
“the School, and of having its regulations submitted to his 
“sanction. There is, however, at present no authority to 
“proceed with two institutions at once; and although the 
“ultimate object is a College (and that only would justify 
“the present outlay), yet the immediate one is by necessity 
“a school.” 

On the 2nd and 4th September, 1840, the Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the following resolutions : — 

“That it is the opinion of this Council that whenever 
“the parents of any of the children of the Queen's School 
“and College shall signify to the Principal their desire 
“that their children should not attend the religious exer- 
cises, reading of the Scriptures, or spiritual instructions, 
“in force in the Institution, the same shall be accorded ; 
“and that His Excellency he respectfully requested to cause 
“the proposed regulations to be drawn up in accordance 
“with this resolution.” 

“That this Council entirely approves of the Principles 
“contained in Mr. Cell's report; and is of opinion that bn 
“structdonin the fundamental truths of the Christian faith, 
“founded upon the Scriptures, forms an essential part of 
“the course of instruction to be given in the proposed Col- 
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“lege, whilst instruction in forms of Church Government 
“and in rites and ceremonies may be communicated, at the 
"‘discretion of the Principal and Fellows respectively, to 
“the students whose parents or guardians wish them to re*- 
f ‘ceive it; and that His Excellency the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor be respectfully requested to receive this expression of 
"‘the opinion of the Council/ 5 

"‘That it is the opinion, of this Council that a sum not 
“exceeding ,£2,500 be applied from the Colonial Revenue 
“to the formation of a fund for establishing Exhibitions 
“from the Queen's School to the Universities of the United 
“Kingdom ; such Exhibitions to be regulated by future ar- 
rangements, to be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
“and the Executive Council.’ 5 (“Gazette," 1840, Pago 
936.) 

Addresses came in from various districts of the Island 
expressing the sentiments of the Colonists upon the grea^. 
benefits about to be conferred upon them ; their opinions 
upon the religious principles on which it should be based ; 
and their desire that the locality should be fixed within 
their respective District Limits. The latter petitions were 
backed up by promises of specified subscriptions to a large 
amount in case of such Localities being selected ; in fact, 
one part of the Colony was bidding against another which 
should have the College within its limits. (Narrative . ) 
For example, the Campbell Town residents offered a grant 
of 50 acres of land and a sum of £1,500 towards the es- 
tablishment, provided that the College was built in its; dis- 
trict. (Address presented to tbe Legislative Council 1st 
September, 1840. “Gazette, 55 pages 879, 938.) 

Eventually, New Norfolk was fixed upon as the site, 
the Governor granting 10 acres, the maximum amount he 
had it in his power to appropriate to any public; purpose 
without the previous consent of the Secretary of State, 
part of the Government Farm in that Locality, for this 
purpose. (This farm is now known as Turrif Lodge.) 

Franklin writes: — “The first stone of the College was 
“laid on the 6fh November, 1840, in the presence of the 
“Executive and Legislative Councils, and the heads of 
“various Departments, of the Clergy, and of my friends 
“Captains Ross and Crozier, and the officers of the "Erebus 7 
“and "Terror, 5 then about to sail from our shores to the 
“Antarctic Ocean. The College was dedicated to Christ 
“Himself, the great Corner Stone of a building which was 
“intended to train up Christian Youth in the faith, as well 
“as in the learning of Christian Gentlemen, and the 
“Prayer of the late Excellent and Revered Archdeacon 
“Hutchins invoked a blessing on our work. 55 (Narrative.) 

The actual building of Christ's College at New Norfolk 
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was never proceeded with. Queen's College, however, 
continued in active operation, and in 1843 J. E. Buckland 
joined Gall as his assistant at this School. 

The Governor continued liis efforts to obtain an en- 
dowment for the College, and to give it the stability of a 
chartered Institution, and for the second time forwarded 
a Memorial hv Cell, with his recommendation, for this 
purpose. (Despatch, 1st October, 1842, No-. 96.) (See 
also Despatch No. 172, 9th December, 1841 .) Lord Stan- 
ley replied by Despatch dated 27th July, 1S43, No. 130, 
which held out the promise- of the desired boon on certain 
conditions. Franklin deferred the consideration of this 
till the arrival first of the new Colonial Secretary, and then 
of the Bishop of Tasmania. The subject was under dis- 
cussion in the Executive Council., of which the Bishop was 
a Member, and on the 17th August. 1843, it was decided 
that at the following meeting the opinions of the memoers 
should be finally expressed upon the propositions of the 
Secretary of State. On the evening of that day Sir 
Eardley Wilmot landed to take up the reins of Government, 
consequently a decision on this question was postponed. 
(Narrative.) Sir Eardley Wilmot saw good to defeir the 
whole matter of Lord Stanley's suggestion 0 for 10 years 
(Letter, Sir E. Wilmot to J. P. Gell, 7th October, 1843), 
and he resumed the site at New Norfolk granted bv Sir 
John Franklin for that purpose 

As Sir John Franklin desired to be guided by Dr. 
Arnold's advice in the foundation of this College, Arnold’s 
views as to the scheme of National University education 
are an important item in considering the objects of the 
founders of the Government Institution. His views as 
to the connexion of Eeligion with education were not in 
accord either with the leaders of his own Church or with 
those who were opposed to the domination of the Church 
of England. In a letter to W. Emson about the teaching 
in the University of London he writes: — “On the whole 
“I am quite clear as to my original position, namely, that 
“if you once get off from the purely natural ground of 
“physical science, philosophy, and pure logic — the moment, 
“in short, on which you enter upon any moral subject— 
“whether moral philosophy or history— you must either 
“be Christian or Anti-Christian, for you touch upon the 
“ground of Christianity, and you must either take it as 
“your standard of moral judgment, or you must renounce 
“it, and either follow another standard or have no stand- 
“ard at all. In other words again, the moment you touch 
“on what alone is education— the forming of, moral prin- 
ciples and habits of men— neutrality is impossible." 
(Letter CUKX., Stanley's “Life of Arnold.") ’ 
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Again, lie writes: — “'The plan of National Education 
"without Christianity I utterly abhor. But I am well nigh 
“driven beside myself when I think that to this monstros- 
ity we are likely to come, because the zealots of different 
"sects (including in this term the Establishment) will haw 
“no Christianity without sectarianism/'' 

“The Established Church is only the Religion of a 
“part of the Nation, and there is the whole difficulty. ’ 
(Stanley’s “Life of Arnold/'’ vol. 2, pages 14 and 18.) 

He held as to the London University, that the Uni- 
versity should “include Christians of every Denomination 
“without the slightest distinction.” (Rage. 81.) tie would 
have had the Senate of different Denominations- of Christ- 
ians. (Rage 89.) He eventually resigned because the 
Senate decided that Christianity was “no essential part of 
“one system, but only a branch of knowledge which any 
“man might pursue if he liked/’ (Rage 132, Letter CXOI. 5 
Stanley's “Life of Arnold. ”) 

Arnold, on 25th January, 1841, writes: — “I am ap- 
pointed, 'with Dr. Peacock, the Dean of Ely, to draw up 
“a Charter for the proposed college in Yan Diemen’s 
“Land, which will again force, upon me the question ol 
“religious instruction without exclusion, one of the hardest 
“of all problems. In all British colonies it is manifest 
“that the Scotch Church has equal rights with the English 
“ — equal rights, even legally — and, I think, considering 
“Ireland, that the Roman Catholic Church has 
“equal rights morally. Yet to instruct independently ot 
“any Church is utterly monstrous, and to teach for all 
“three Churches together is, I think, impossible. I can 
“only conceive the plan of three • distinct branches of on© 
“college, each sovereign in many respects, but in others 
“forming a common government” — (“Arnold’s Life,” vol. 
2, p. 257). 

In writing to Franklin, March 16, 1841, Arnold 
says, in reference apparently to Cell's desire to identify 
the college with the Church of England only : — 

“My whole feelings go along with Cell’s wishes, but 
“I do not think they ought to be indulged. It is a great 
“happiness to live in a country where there is only one 
“church to be considered, either in law or in equity. Then 
“all institutions can take a simple and definite character, 
“the schools and the Church can be identified, and the 
“teaching in the schoolroom and in the church may breathe 
“the same spirit. . . . But, if I were in Cell’s place, 
“as in many other respects I could not expect all the 
“advantage® of England, so neither could I in this identi- 
“fication of my school with my Church. In a British 
“Colony there are other elements than those purely Eng- 
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“lish, they are involved, I tliink, in the very word ‘Brit- 
ish, which is used in speaking of our colonies. Here, in 
“England, we Englishmen are sole masters; in our colonies 
“we are only joint masters; and I cannot, without direct 
“injustice, make the half right as, extensive as the whole 
“right. But, whilst I acknowledge the equal rights of 
“the Church of Scotland, I acknowledge no right in any 
“third system. — for a Church it cannot be called — to be 
“dominant over both the Church of Scotland and us. . . . 
“'Now, I confess that what I should like best of all would 
“be to see two colleges founded, one an English college, 
“the other a Scotch college, each giving its 1 own degrees in 
“divinity, but those degrees following the degrees in arts 
“which should be given by both as a university. . . . This, 
“I think, would be my beau ideal for Van Diemen’s 
“Land. . . . The decisive objection to this, I suppose, 
“would be the expense. You can only have one college, 
“and, I suppose, may be thankful even for that. What is 
“next best, then, as it appears to me, is still to provide 
“for the eqnal, but, at the same time, free and sovereign 
“and fully developed action of both Churches 1 within me 
“same college, by the appointment of two clergymen, the 
“one of the English, the other of the Scotch Church, as 
“necessary members of the college, always with the title 
“of Dean. ... Its might be possible to- put the-, office of 
“Principal altogether in commission, and vest it in a 
“board, of which the two Deans should "be ex officio mem- 
“bers, and three other persons, or one, as it might be 
“thought .fit/' 

“I believe that I see clearly, and hold fast the prin- 
ciples on which your college should be founded ; but dif- 
ferent ways of working these principles out may suggest 
“themselves at different times, and none of them, per- 
haps, will suit your circumstances ; for it is in the appli- 
cation of general principles to any given place or condi- 
tion of things that practical knowledge of that particular 
“state of things is needful, which I cannot have in the 
“present case. Still, the conclusions of our local observa- 
tion must not drive us to overset general principles, or to 
“neglect them., for that is no less an error. 5 ’ 

Arnold, however, found his noble but Utopian dream 
of religious instruction without sectarianism, and of an 
ideal college in which each denomination might teach in 
absolute harmony with the rest, a very difficult one to 
reduce into a feasible scheme. It is curious to observe 
how, bit by bit, he almost unconsciously gave up his 
cherished ideal as practically impossible. His pupil, Cell, 
who had to face the practical difficulties on the spot, had 
plainly com© to the conclusion that the College must be 
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Church of England exclusively, for, on April 4, 1842, we 
find Arnold again writing to Franklin: — “Your letter of 
“IStli August quite coincides with my wishes, and satisfied 
“me also that I may, without injustice, act according to 

“them. . . . And I am happy to say that seems quite 

“disposed to agree with your views of the subject, and to 
“make it a standing rule of the College, that the Principal 
“of it shall always be a member of the Church of England 
“if not a clergyman. * My own belief is, that our Colleges 
“of Oxford and Cambridge are, with all their faults, the 
“best institutions of the kind in the world — at least, for 
“Englishmen ; and, therefore, I should wish to copy them 
“exactly, if it were possible, for Tan Diemen's Land. 1 
“only doubted whether it were just to Scotland to give a 
“predominantly English character to the institutions of a 
“British Colony : hut your argument from the establish- 
ment of the English law is, I think, a good one, and 
“mixed institutions are, to my mind, so undesirable, that 
“'I would rather have the College Scotch altogether, so 
“far as my own taste is concerned, than that it should re- 
present no church at all. I have always wished, and I 
“wish it still, that the basis of our own, as of other 
“Churches should be made wider than they are ; hut the 
“enlargement, to my mind, should he there, and not in 
“'the Schools ; for it seems a solecism to me that a place of 
“education for the members of a Church should not teach 
“according to that Church, without suppressions of any sort 
“for the sake of accommodating others. As to the other 
•“'point — of there being always an English and Scotch 

“clergyman amongst the Fellows of the College — , took 

“vour view of the case, and I yielded to him. I 
“grieve over the difficulty about the name of the College; 
“it seems to me not a little matter. . . , But your leaving 
“the question to the Government seems to me the wisest 
“wav of settling it.” (“'Life,' 5 p. 261.) 

The inference in Arnold’s letter that from the estab- 
lishment of English Law in the Colony the Established 
Church of England was carried to the Colony was, soon 
after he wrote this letter, held by the Colonial Office to 
be erroneous, but the difficulties' that Arnold met, and 
the rivalry of the various Churches, eventually prevented 
Franklin’s ideas being carried out. 

In the Estimates from 1841 to 1844 the sum of £1,000 
appears for the Queen’s School, but no sum is reserved in 
1845. 

This, then, was the end of Sir John Franklin's at- 
tempt to provide for higher education in the Colony tinder 
the State. 

The salient points of the scheme may be summed up 
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as follows: (1) Tlie College was for the e ncour agemeru 
of. learning and piety, and to be incorporated by Koval 
Charter. (2) I he; Visitor was to be the L i e u t e n an t- Go v e r- 
110 r ; the Principal to be appointed by the Crown, the Fel- 
lows to be appointed by the Governor as Visitor on the re- 
commendation of the Principal. (3) The- Principal and Fel- 
lows were to make regulations subject to the approval oi 
the Visitor, (4) The property was to be vested in a 
corporate Body, consisting of the Visitor, the Principal, and 
Fellows. (5) The College was to be attached to no 
particular Religious Denomination, but provision was to 
be made as to the method of religious instruction to- be 
adopted. (6) The site of the Institution was to be in 
the Country, but a Grammar School, under the direct con- 
trol of the College, and leading up to its work,” was* to be 
established in Hobart, on the present site of the 
Hutchins School. 

Other details; of the scheme include the duties of the 
Principal and the Fellows, and relate to the course of 
study and the financial arrangements of the Institution. 

The details of study, as quoted in Gelhs Report, show 
that at first the College was not expected to attain a very 
high standard akin to' that of a University, but was- in its 
early stages to teach to approximately the standard of the 
upper classes at an English Public School. 

OTHER EFFORTS BEFORE 1846. 

(/) The Origin of the. High School. 

An attempt was made- in Hobart to establish a Gram- 
mar School, m which no specific religious instruction should 
form part of the course of education. A memorial was pro- 
sented to Sir Eardley Wilmot, advocating the establishment 
of a School on English Proprietary School lines. In addition 
to holding out hope of pecuniary assistance from the State 
to a School so» founded, Sir Eardley Wilmot promised the 
movers to allot either the whole or a portion of the old 
Government Gardens (where the Hutchins Schodl now 
stands) for this purpose, provided sufficient subscriptions 
were made, but this offer was not taken advantage of. 
This land had been long intended as the site for a School, 
and Sir John Franklin had informed Mr. Gell it was his 
intention to erect the Queen’s School on it. (Cell’s Let- 
ter, 4/9/1847). ■ ■ . ■ 

. («) Subscriptions for. the Launceston Church Grammar 
: School, • ; ,, . , ... 

Atimecthig held on the 14th May, 1838, at which 
tat- -Lord Bishop of Australia, Wm. Grant Broughton, the 
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“Venerable Archdeacon Hutchins and a numerous body of 
the inhabitants of Launceston were present, it was moved 
by Dr. Seccombe, and seconded by Sir. VC in. Ilenty, tnat 
Messrs. John T. Hill, Janies Ilenty, W. G. Sains, W. E. 
Lawrence, L. W. Gelles, G. S. Davies, P. A. Mulgrave, 
Henry D Arch, Dr. Browne, and Henry Priaulx, be ap- 
pointed a Committee to carry into effect the establishment 
of a School in Launceston upon the Principles of the 
Church of England, and under the superintendence of 
a Minister of that Church. 

Subscriptions were received in aid of the School, and 
an application was made for permission to occupy a 
piece of land fronting upon Church and Elizabeth streets, 
Launceston, for the purpose of erecting a School, which 
was granted, and eventually this land was granted by the 
Crown in IS 61 for this purpose. 

The stun of over £500 was collected, and, not being 
deemed sufficient to commence the School at once, was let- 
out at interest. 

Subsequently, a subscription was raised in Launces- 
ton in memory of Archdeacon Hutchins amounting to 
£126 7s. 0d., and this was handed by the Subscribers . to 
the Grammar School Committee on condition free tuition 
was granted to one scholar as the Hutchins scholar. 

(///) Subscriptions for the Hutchins School 

A meeting of the friends of the late Archdeacon 
Hutchins took place immediately after his funeral on 
Tuesday, 8th June, 1841, for the purpose of deciding upon 
the most suitable tribute to the memory of the deceased, 
and of carrying into effect an object in which so general and 
anxious an interest was manifested. 

The meeting having assembled in the Grammar' 
School, Harrington -street, Sir John Pedder was called, to 
the chair, and it was ultimately determined that the erec- 
tion of a School, to be called “ARCHDEACON 
“HUTCHINS SCHOOL,” and to be placed under the sole 
management of the Ecclesiastical Head of the Church of 
England, for the time being in this Island, was the most 
appropriate tribute which could he rendered to the 
memory of the deceased. 

A Committee was formed, and subscriptions collected 
in furtherance of this object, and in 1843 the Subscribers 
handed over this money to the newly-arrived Bishop to 
carry out this scheme. Tenders were called for a site for 
this School (“Courier , >r 22nd September, 1843), and a site 
in Collins-street was purchased for that purpose. It was 
proposed to erect a Hall to be used for the purposes of 
- ' D : , 
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conducting a School, and to be also available for other 
Church meetings. 

This, then, was the position when the Government 
proposals for higher education in the Country were 
publicly abandoned. This occurred even before Sir John 
Franklin had left the Colony, as the following extract 
from his Narrative, p. 78, shows: — “I may be excused, 
“perhaps, for adding, that Lady Franklin’s intention of 
“contributing to the endowment of the College gave her 
“a personal 'concern in its success. This intention was 
“scarcely known to any but her own family ; but the last 
“act of Lady Franklin in Van Diemen’s Land was to make 
“over 400 acres of land which she had purchased, in the 
“neighbourhood of Hobart- Town, with a small museum 
“erected on it, into the hands of trustees for the benefit 
“of a future College. The endowment was not made to 
“the favourite foundation at New Norfolk, for over this 
“the shadows of annihilation had already fallen, but to 
“any Collegiate institution whatever which might be found- 
ed in Van Diemen’s Land with the approbation 
“of the Bishop of the diocese for twenty years to come ; 
“and, in default of any such foundation at the end of that 
“period, to the improvement of the existing schools of the 
“colony at the discretion of the Bishop.” 

The deeds of this property, as well as the property 
itself, are now in the control of the Trustees of Christ’ a 
College, and are in the terms quoted by Sir John Frank- 
lin. In 1847 it was arranged that this bequest was to be 
utilised in favour of the Hutchins School to found a 
Museum and Library on the premises, but this portion 
of the scheme fell through, and the contents of the 
Museum were eventually transferred to the Tasmanian 
Museum. 

Mr. Gell was ordained a Minister of the Church of 
England, and in 1844 w r as appointed to the charge of St 
John’s Parish, Hobart. His colleague in the Queen’s 
School, J. B.. Buckland, was also ordained in 1845, and 
temporarily took charge of the Parish of Bichmond, during 
the absence of the Hector. 

SECOND SCHEME. 

Christ's College , the Tint chins School , and the Launceston 
Church Grammar School. 

; The first scheme for the establishment of Christ’s 
College, with its annexed Grammar School, the Queen’s 
Qchqqh incorporated with it, after the model of King's 
College, Cambridge, with Eton, or New Collage, Oxford, 
with Winchester, may he considered by this time to have 
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been definitely abandoned. The Bev. J. P. Gell was 
about- to* return to. England, when Archdeacon Marriott, 
who had been keenly interested in Franklin's scheme, per- 
suaded him to remain in the Colony until an attempt 
had been tried by the Church to establish a College. Arch- 
deacon Marriott left for England towards the close of 1844, 
and on his arrival secured the co-operation of a strong 
committee of leading churchmen, including Sir John 
Franklin, who himself gave £500 towards the funds. 

As these subscriptions formed a considerable part of 
the original endowment, it is of particular interest to note 
the appeal of Archdeacon Marriott, in response to which 
these moneys were given. 

This Appeal dealt specifically with two main points : — 

1. The need of a College in Tasmania. 

2. The character of the proposed Institution. 

U nder the first head he describes the general conditions 
of the Colony, and quotes all through his appeal freely 
from Mr. Gell’s letters in connexion with the previous 
scheme, and urges the pressing need of assistance from 
England to strengthen the hands of both Church and 
State to prevent the inhabitants from becoming a curse and 
disgrace to the English name and nation. 

Under the second head, Marriott lays stress on the 
need for systematic organisation. “Bising colonies/’ he 
says, “'grow fast, and we have a duty to future generations 
“as well as the present. We are founders, perhaps, of 
“great nations; and we must not be contented with desul- 
tory exertions. We must work on a system; and in that 
“system there must be a. power of expansion and adapta- 
tion on the one hand, and, on the other, solidity and 
“permanence. 

“It is. essential, therefore, that the Institution should 
“'be a College, not merely a School ; which distinction has 
“not necessarily any reference to the age of the scholars 
“for a College may be for boys, as at Eton and Win- 
chester ; or for young men, as in our Universities. This 
“will, at least for the present, be for both. 

“'The distinctive character, then, of the College will" 
“lie in its being a Collegiate body, formed of the Warden, 
“Fellows, and Scholars, the guardians of learning, with 
“property to ensure a perpetual succession of such men, 
“and, eventually, with College buildings, to be the seat 
“and treasure-house of learning. The intention, there- 
fore, is to form a Collegiate body, possessing property (by 
“Royal Charter, when it can be obtained*, till then in 
“trust), to be the source of education to the colony in the 
“'principles of the Church of Christ, and in all useful 
“knowledge. 
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“Thus, while a way may he opened for the founda- 
tion, at some future time, of a "University, the impulse 
“given to education from the very beginning will tend 
“directly to consecrate all learning to the service and glory 
“'of God." 

The general scheme was strictly on the lines of Sir 
John Franklin's scheme, with the only exception that the 
Church, and not the State, was to be tho founder. 

It appears, then, that the main character of the pro- 
posed Institution was to be on the lines of an English Col- 
lege as best calculated to give permanency and stability to 
the new foundation, but that the teaching was to commence 
at a low grade, and was intended gradually to rise, aim 
also eventually to include- University education. 

The appeal in England having proved successful, it 
was followed shortly after Marriott's return to Tasmania 
by an Appeal to the inhabitants, of the Colony. The pro- 
posed Institution was generally referred to as “The Col- 
lege” scheme, and was principally explained to the public 
by the following : — 

(i) Circular by Rev. J. P. Gell. dated 7th April, 1846, 
published in the “Colonial Times’' 10/4/46, and the “Laun- 
ceston Examiner 11/4/46. 

1 (ii) Bishop Nixon's charge, delivered in the Cathedral 
on 23rd April, 1846, and reported in the “Courier” of 
29/4/46. 

(iii) Abstracts of proposed Statutes published iin 
the “Courier” 2nd May, 1846. 

(iv.) Speech of Bishop Nixon at the Annual Meeting 
of the S.P-C.K., reported '‘Hobart Town Advertiser” 
16/6/46, and “Courier" 17/6/46. 

Of these, Gell’s Circular was of a general character, 
and did not give details of the scheme. 

The Bishop’s charge used the ipsissima verba of Arch- 
deacon Marriott’s appeal already quoted, and that this was 
the dearer statement of the two is shown by Mr. Mac- 
dowell’s speech, reported in “Courier,” 2/5/46. 

The Abstract of Regulations were apparently consider- 
ered as a fundamental compact with the subscribers as to 
the nature of the proposed College. In many issues of the 
“Courier,” the paper which at that time whole-heartedly 
supported the scheme', this abstract appears in parallel 
ooiutnns with the list of subscriptions. The list being 
headed : — Subscriptions towards the endowment of a V al- 
lege in Tasmania , and two Grammar Schools in connexion 
with the College, one at Mabart Town, and the other at 
Launceston, ' ■ - -y ■ 
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A Prospectus was also printed and circulated con- 
taining the subscription list and the Abstract of Statutes 
above quoted, and also referring to the position of the two 
Schools in the scheme. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE INSTITUTION. 

This may be divided into the following sub-heads : — 
(/) Thu Foundation. 

As already stated, this was to be by the Church 
in the place of the State, the Bishop being the 
Visitor of the College in lieu of the Lieutenant- (Jo ver- 
nor, under Sir John Franklin's scheme, and the Warden be- 
ing a Clergyman of the Church of England. Archdeacon 
Marriott's appeal in England was made to Churchmen, and 
exception was taken in the State even by Archdeacon 
Marriott himself to the open character of Cell's appeal. 
This more fully accorded with the wishes not only of Dr. 
Arnold but also of his pupil, the Rev. J. P. Cell. 

In his Charge, Bishop Nixon remarks: — “Let me 
"'take this opportunity of observing, that the immediate 
"object which we have at heart,, is to train up those of our 
"own communion in the fear and nurture of the Lord; but 
"we desire also to offer to all, who are willing to avail 
"themselves of it, an education, similar to that which 
■“they might have obtained in the foundation-schools oi 
"England. Remembering that the funds, which enable 
,t, n$ to offer this boon to the inhabitants of the whole 
“‘colony; are furnished exclusively by members of the 
"Church of England, it is not too much for us to say that 
"‘we shall expect, of all our students, implicit obedience to 
"‘the discipline, and strict attention to tlie studies of the 
“Institution ; at the same time, we do not desire to exact 
"‘any test which may, necessarily, exclude all save the 
‘‘members of our own Church." 

In his speech at the S.P.C.K. (“Courier/ 7 17/6/46) 
the Bishop maintained that “the Church was careful not 
“onlv to train up her own children, but to provide for the 
‘“wants of those who separated from her communion. Thus, 
“while the proposed College would essentially and neces- 
sarily be a Church of England Institution, it would ex- 
clude non© from its privileges and benefits. No restric- 
tions would be imposed beyond what would be required 
“by the character of the Institution, and by the efficient 
“maintenance of a regular and uniform discipline. In 
“reference to pecuniary assistance, he thought he was suffi- 
ciently known to receive credit in disclaiming all wish 
“to intrude into the province of others. While, there- 
fore. lie could not seek nor expect aid from members of 
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"‘other communions, aid from any interested in the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious training of their children 
“would not be rejected/' 

This position was recognised in the Colony, and was 
the occasion of much bitter controversy. Bishop Nixon's 
attempt to claim for the Church the responsibility and 
position akin to that of an established Church had been 
warmly resented by Members of the Presbyterian Church, 
and the battle of the Kirk against the Church was then 
raging in its; full fury. This scheme, therefore, appealed 
to different Members of the Community in very different 
lights. Cell's appeal was looked upon as a new challenge, 
and, as such, was taken up by The Colonial Timex and 
The Launeexton Examiner, representing the anti-clerical 
party, while The Courier , then the leading newspaper, 
stood a staunch champion to Episcopal orthodoxy. The 
Anti-Clerical ‘'Colonial Times” criticised the Abstract of 
Statutes in the following terms : — “The Proclamation which 
“Dr. Nixon issued on his departure, relative to> the estab- 
lishment of his College, Convent, Seminary, or by what- 
ever appellation it may be known .... announces that 
“the Lord Bishop of Tasmania has permitted the use of cer- 
tain premises belonging ■ to> his see, with power reserved 
“to himself to select the site, to a Collegiate body, of which 
“he appoints himself the ‘Visitor,’ which lie explains to 
“mean that he is to have the most absolute and despotic 
“control over everything temporal, as well as spiritual, 
“connected therewith. . . . Dr. Nixon has certainly placed 
“himself fairly before the public. He has not shrunk from 
“the public exposition of the system for the foundation of a 
“Collegiate establishment, for which establishment- large 
“sums have been subscribed in England, and are in the 
“course of being considerably added to here, the most 
“arbitrary, the most despotic, the most self-aggrandising, 
“and generally the most unfit, to be ever proposed to a free 
“community, displaying a degree of ardour for the personal 
“possession of power, which has ever been evinced by any 
“clergyman since Wolsey/’ , (“Colonial Times,” 28th Julv, 
1846.1 

Tli© orthodox “Courier/’ on the other hand, in calling 
attention to this , “Abstract” on its first appearance, be- 
lieved it would “do much to dissipate the prejudices of 
“some, and to kindle the zeal of others.” It claimed 
“that the projected Collegiate institution, though neces- 
“sanlv identified with the Church of England, is con- 
ceived in a spirit of enlightened charity. , . that it will 
“iniure the interests of no communion, while it is eal- 
/ “opiated to confer benefits on- all// .(“Courier,” May 2, 
1846/ " " " - 1 ' ' ; "' i ; ' ' ' " 
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Another leading article says: — ' “We rejoice to know 
“that the establishment of the College is secured. The 
‘‘colonists have nobly responded to the call for aid in this 
“important work. . . . That the Church of England had a 
“perfect right to assert her own principles and carry out 
“her own views on this matter few will undertake to deny. 
“Within her pale, the project of such an institution was 
“conceived. By her munificent bounty the necessary 
“funds have been supplied. To her ministry the sacred 
“guardianship is entrusted. . . . The regulations will show 
“that though attendance on Divine worship, according to 
“the forms of the Church of England, will be required as 
“indispensably necessary to the maintenance of uniformity 
“of discipline and systematic enforcement of religious ob- 
servances, no tests will be demanded, no barrier of bigotry 
“'erected, no obstacle interposed except such as party feel- 
“ing and inveterate prejudice, in their gratuitous and un- 
“ hallo wed exercise may determine to create. There will 
“will he no exclusion hut the self-exclusion of sectarian 
“animosity.’" (“Courier, 7 " May 13th, 1S46.) 

What the “Colonial Times' scornfully describes as 
“that hotbed of bigotry, his College, as he calls it,” ap- 
peared to the “'Courier' 7 to be conceived in a spirit of 
enlightened charity — an institution which, though necessar- 
ily “restrictive.’ 7 would not be by any means “exclusive. ’ 
There was something to be said for each view of the case. 
On the one hand, Bi'anklin and Arnold's dream of an un- 
sectarian and inclusive College had failed of realisation, 
stifled, as much by the exclusiveness and arrogance of one 
religious party as by the bitterness and suspicion of their 
opponents; while the new scheme stood forth as the emblem 
of a clerical domination whose despotic designs had yet been 
barely defeated. On the other hand, the ^Courier’s’ 7 
boast was not without reason. The scheme, in its new 
shape, by its identification with the strongest and most 
cultivated of the contending sects, hade fair to become a 
practical reality, while it had not lost all the glow of 
Arnold’s noble liberality and large-heartedness. 

Considering the exclusive character of the English 
Colleges at this period, when the religious tests which 
guarded their sacred precincts were yet unrelaxed, the 
scheme of Bishop Nixon can only be regarded as an en- 
lightened and broad-minded one, being both inclusive and 
tolerant, and may fairly be judged to be an earnest attempt 
to provide not only for the different educational require- 
ments of his own communion, but also, as far as possible, 
for those of other denominations, without, on the one hand, 
interfering with their religious convictions, or, on the 
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other, giving way on points which to the Bishop appeared 
essential. 

(//) The Scope of the Institution. 

This was strictly on the lines of the previous attempt, 
and was to be- a College, not merely a School. Marriott, in 
his appeal, amongst the quotations from GelFs letters, re- 
ferring to English Colleges, gives the following: — “We 
“must be content to begin as they did, with young scholars 
“and elementary instruction. 1 '’ He also says: — “The 
“object, then, of the College is not, in the first instance, to 
“form classes of divinity, law, physic, or natural philo- 
sophy, but to prepare boys by a proper system of disci- 
pline, and development, and useful information 
“for entering on professional studies when they arrive at 
“the proper age.” The ultimate aim, however, was for 
the Institution gradually to draw Schools of the Colony up 
to the standard of English Public Schools, whilst it de- 
veloped into the status of an English College connected 
with one of the Universities. 

(in) Incorporation of the Schools . 

This latter part is perhaps the least known and 
understood of the various parts of the College scheme. In 
Franklin's scheme the Queen’s School at Hobart was to- be 
connected with Christ’s College in the country by making 
the Headmaster of the School a Fellow of the College, and 
providing that the Warden or Principal of the College 
should examine and report upon the School, and have its 
[Regulations submitted for his sanction. 

' Marriott’s Appeal in England does not deal specifically 
with this point, and as the people he was then addressing 
were not intimately acquainted with conditions existing in 
the Colony, his Appeal naturally deals with, the broad 
principles of the proposed Institution. 

As noted above, however, he distinctly laid it down 
that the proposed teaching would be- for boys, as well as 
for young men, and would commence at: a lo-w standard. 
It is noteworthy that- in his Appeal he only mentions two 
English Colleges by name as illustrating the points in his 
Appeal, namely, Eton and Winchester. Eton was at that 
' time, more so than at the present day, connected with 
College, Cambridge, Eton being a school for boys 
College a University College for young; men. 
Similarly, New College, Oxford, and Winchester were both 
1 founded by the same founder, and were connected Institu- 
tions,^ as regards their foundation, but also in that 
the Warden and Fellows of the College for young men, 
namely. New College, Oxford, had a right of examination 
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and visitation over the boys school at Winchester. At 
the present time this has devolved into a merely formal 
visitation. 

The Appeals in the Colony, however, were of a more 
definite character. The Colonists, were, of course, well 
aware of the subscriptions for the Hutchins School in the 
hands of the Bishop, and also of the subscriptions for the 
Launceston Church Grammar School, of which latter Insti- 
tution the Bishop was also the Visitor. Cell's Circular 
gives little information as to the character of Christ’s Col- 
lege, and none as to any connexion with the Schools. Such 
an omission would be strange were it not known that the 
proposed Institution was not of a new character, but was 
merely carrying out the well-known and discussed 
proposals of Sir John Franklin. The Bishop’s Charge is 
more definite, but it, again, was practically a quotation 
from Marriott’s Appeal in England. 

A good deal of the earlier history on this point has 
still to be found. 

Cell’s Circular was published on the 7th -April, 1846; it 
was followed by the Bishop’s Charge on the 23rd. The Ab- 
stract of Statutes was published on the 2nd May. On the 
9th we have the "‘Courier” stating that the Launceston 
Church Grammar School will be under the superintending 
care of the Bishop of the Diocese, and in intimate corre- 
spondence with the College, which it is now proposed to 
establish upon similar principles. 

The Bishop, in his speech at the S.P.C.Iv. (“Courier,” 
17/6/46), states: — “Collaterally, and in connexion with the 
“College, it was his earnest wish to secure to the Colony 
“two other educational establishments — a Grammar School 
“at Launceston and another in Hobart Town. The former, 
“indeed, was already in operation, and the latter would 
“shortly be commenced under the superintendence of 
“a scholar eminently fitted for the work. These important 
“Institutions — a Grammar School in each of the large 
“towns, and a College in the interior — he hoped to leave as 
“his best and parting legacy to the Colony.” 

On the 8th July the first list of subscriptions to* the 
proposed scheme appears, and, as above quoted, the sub- 
scriptions are definitely stated to include the Grammar 
Schools, as well as Christ’s College, within their object. 
In subsequent issues, in addition to the moneys given foi 
the general scheme, acknowledgments for subscriptions for 
special objects appeared — such as scholarships at the Col- 
lege, and included in such special gifts are moneys sub- 
scribed exclusively for the two Schools, These lists appear 
in. numerous issues of the “Courier” in 1846 and 1847* 
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In the Prospectus relating to Christ's College, also 
circulated in 1846, the connexion is yet more definitely 
stated, as follows: — “In addition to these subscriptions 
“for the general objects of the College, contributions have 
“been made for special purposes connected with the same ; 
“and from the avowed importance of the Grammar Schools 
“in Hobart Town and Launceston to the perfection of the 
“whole system, they have been incorporated into it, and 
“the sums hitherto subscribed to them in particular will 
“therefore appear with propriety at the head of the 
“ special subscription-list.” 

“No one can complain that the peculiar advantages 
“‘of either a town or a country institution for learning 
“have been foregone, in a system which has made provis- 
ion for both. Three distinct positions have been taken 
“up — in Hobart Town, Launceston, and the Rural Dis- 
tricts! — each combining with the others to meet peculiar 
“wants, and to> offer peculiar advantages/* 

At various other times the connexion between the 
College and the Schools was referred to The Rev. J. P. 
Gell, at the opening of the Hutchins School, commenced 
his speech: — “It has become my duty, upon the present 
“occasion, to appear before you for the first time as the ac- 
credited. representative of learning, and the public advocate 
“of her claims.” . . . “As a colleague in one combined system 
“of education, brought up under the same- master, imbued 
“with the same views, it will be my chief anxiety to ren- 
der every aid and share every labour which can be shared 
“with my reverend friend at the head of this establish- 
ment. . . ” 

And, again, at the ceremony of the laying of the 
foundation stonei of the Launceston Grammar School, the 
Warden and Bellows of Christ’s College were present in 
their official capacity, and the Reverend J. P. Gell thus 
referred to the connexion between the Institutions : — “The 
“occasion which has summoned us here to-day is one of 
“more importance than may at first sight appear. We 
“meet at a moment when representatives of every party 
“are combined in a systematic undertaking for the promo- 
tion of sound learning and religious education through 
“the length and breadth of the land. One portion of 
“this combined system we plant here to-day, invoking 
“upon our work the bleising of the Giver of all Good, by 
^whote 1 favour alone it can flourish and abide. Not many 
“months ago the establishment of the College was our 
“anxious care. Our. Bishop was absent, though not 
“without leaving behind him a munificent testimony of 
“'his interest in our arrangements and success. Of such 
“an example the colonists proved themselves not un- 
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“worthy, and by their zealous co-operation all difficulties 
“being overcome and all anxieties removed, the first and 
“principal portion of the design was made sure in the 
“commencement of the College. The eldest branch of 
“this system — thanks to the interest with which our 
“friends in Launceston have pursued the same design — 
“is the School we are now preparing to found for the bene- 
“fit of this town and neighbourhood. Arrangements 
“are already in progress for following the same example 
“in Hobart Town ; but it must be confessed that you 
“have taken the precedence in zeal and promptitude, and 
“that the Trustees of the Launceston Grammar Sciiool 
“have deserved our public thanks for their discharge of 
“the trust reposed upon them. This School is to be 
“under the superintendence of a Minister of ‘the Church 
“of England ; and the Lord Bishop of Tasmania for the 
“time being is the sole Visitor.*’ (“Courier/' 22/5/47.) 

At a similar function in connexion with the Hutchins 
School he also referred to the connexion between the Col- 
lege and the Schools. (“Courier," 4/9/47.) 

Christ's College and the two Grammar Schools are, 
therefore, all part of the one combined scheme. Another 
reference to this effect appears in the “Courier" of 10/3/47, 
and there are numerous other references in the papers of 
this period to the Schools and the College as allied or con- 
nected Institutions. Perhaps the most accurate descrip- 
tion of the position appears from the official correspond- 
ence in connexion wdth the granting of the site- for the 
Hutchins School. At the time of Sir William, Denison’s 
arrival in Tasmania, Bishop 1ST ixon was absent in Eng- 
land, and his powers in connexion with tbe College scheme 
devolved on Archdeacon Marriott as Administrator of the 
Diocese. Archdeacon Marriott then approached Sir Wm. 
Denison, informing him of the private subscription* list 
in favour of the Hutchins School, and requested that a 
piece of land in a convenient situation be given for that 
purpose. He informed the Governor that the subscribers 
had decided to apply the funds so> raised to the establish- 
ment of a better description of School in connexion with 
the College. (Despatch, 8th September, 1847, No. 118.) 

On 24th February, 1847, the “Courier" announced 
His Excellency’s intention of giving a piece of land in 
Maequarie-street for that purpose, and adds: — “This gift 
“is a truly handsome recognition of the noble efforts which 
“have been made by the friends of the College and Church 
“of England in support of education, as well • as of the 
“good folk of Hobart Town, on behalf of their children/ 7 

Bishop Nixon, before leaving the Colony, had 
nominated Archdeacon Marriott, the Beverend B. B. 
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Davies, V. Fleming, Esquire, W. Kermode, Esquire, R. 
Dry, Esquire, and J. H. Wedge, to hold the property sub- 
scribed in trust for the scheme until the College was in- 
corporated (“Courier/’ 3 5/7/46), and had also nominated 
the Rev. J. R. Ruckland and Messrs. W. L. Crowther and 
W. P. Kay as a building committee for the Hutchins 
School. 

On the 1 5th March, 1847, at a meeting of the College 
Trustees, a proposal from the Building Committee of the 
School was taken into consideration, and the following 
resolution passed: — “That the Archdeacon he requested 
“to write to- Sir William Denison that the College 
“Trustees have acceded to the proposal of the Hutchins 
“School Building Committee, and that they will guarantee 
“the expenditure of £2,000 on the Hutchins School with- 
out delay, provided the site is granted to the College in 
“trust for the Hutchins School." 

The Colonial Secretary wrote to the College- 
Trustees on the 7t.h July, 1847, as follows: — “The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is desirous of granting to you the lot of 
“land, at the corner of Macquarie and Barrack streets, 
“marked off as a, site for the Hutchins School, in order 
“that vou may at once commence to erect that building, 
“and it will be necessary that a Guarantee should be 
“given by you that the land shall be made use of for the 
“purposes intended. 

“The Surveyor-General has also been desired to put 
“himself in communication with the Rev. J. P. Gell, who 
“'is understood to be your representative, and empowered 
“by you to make the requisite arrangements with that 
“officer/" 

Such required Guarantee, was given, the text being : 
— “We, the undersigned, being Trustees of Christ’s Col - 
“lege, engage to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor we 
“will appropriate the site usually known aa the old Gov- 
ernment Garden, in Macquaxde- street, to the' use of the 
“Master and Students of the Hutchins School, and will 
“not let any portion of the land on lease, or alienate it, 
“and that the* building shall be commenced immediately, 
“and, further, that in the event of the said College being 
“incorporated by Charter, we will convey the property to 
“that Corporation upon the aforesaid trusts.” 

The Governor required that the Trustees of the Col- 
lege would undertake to expend at least £2,000 on build- 
ings before he would make the Grant, and this the 
Trustees undertook to do by signing a Declaration of 
Trust containing such an Undertaking contemporaneously 
with the issuing of the Grant (vide Trust Deed dated 16th 
December, 1847). 
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It surely is not without significance that the Governor 
com mini ic a t e d with the Trustees of the College Scheme 
and not with the Building Committee in regard to the 
use of the proposed gift, and also granted the ground 
to them, and also that the Surveyor-General was required 
to communicate with the Rev. J. P. Geil, and not with 
the Headmaster of the School. 

Considerable exception was taken tc this gift by JDr, 
G. Lillie and others, who sent in a Memorial for trans- 
mission to the Secretary of State, which was forwarded 
with Despatch No. 118 above quoted. 

In order that the Secretary cf State might be 
authoritatively informed as to the School and College His 
Excellency wrote to Archdeacon Marriott (30th August, 
1847), requesting him to furnish him with all the facts 
relative to the establishment of the School and of the 
College, which might show the footing upon which each 
was placed, both with reference to each other and to the 
colony. 

The Archdeacon forwarded this to the Rev. J. P. 
Gell, who replied on 4th September, 1847, forwarding the 
Prospectus above-mentioned, issued in 1846, and referring 
especially to the Abstract of Statutes, and to the mention 
of the Schools therein above quoted, and also setting out 
the then present position of Christ’s College, and adding : 
— ‘‘The previously existing Schools of the colony had pre- 
sented so inadequate a result as only seven qualified 
‘‘students. We undertook the remedy, by receiving into 
‘'the College 20 Candidates under preparation, and by 
“establishing in Launceston and Hobart. Town two* Graan- 
“mar Schools, both under Clergymen of the Church of 
“England, and both containing from 27 to 30 pupils. At 
“our last examiation of the College and Schools, between 
“SO and 90 boys came before me, and this, I conceive, a 
“very fair proportion to be under classical instruction at 
“any one time in a colony of this population. I trust, 
“therefore, that you will explain to His Excellency that 
“we have in the first instance planted the College- as a tree 
“whose seed is in itself, and that the first few years will 
“require a good deal of elementary work on our parts, 
“which must not be confounded with the mere routine of 
“a Grammar School, never rising to anything higher. 

“The Hutchins School is in strict connexion with the 
“College, and is established for the more especial con- 
venience of the inhabitants of Hobart Town. It is under 
“a, clergyman of experience in the system of English 
“Grammar Schools, and it is designed to* satisfy a want 
“which has long been felt and often expressed. But the 
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“'plans for the promotion of a public Grammar School in 
“Hobart Town have heretofore been transient and nugatory 
“owing to the difficulties of satisfying all parties. This 
“School has the College to fall back upon, and may, there- 
fore, aim with every prospect of success at the character 
“of a permanent public institution conducted upon known 
“and approved principles." 

Subsequently, the full text of Dr. Lillie’s Memorial 
came under the notice of Gell, and he furnished His Ex- 
cellency with further remarks thereon, to be transmitted 
to the Secretary of State. In such Comments he states : — 
“It was all along understood that after Christ’s College 
“had been once established the Hutchins School was to he 
“our next concern,” and also called attention that it was 
proposed to utilise Lady Franklin’s Gift of the Ancanthe 
Estate in connexion with the Hutchins School. 

This later intention is also 1 referred to in a Prospectus 
asking for Subscriptions, to the Hutchins School, issued 
about this period. 

The connexion, therefore, seems to have been an in- 
tention to found the College and the Schools as allied 
Institutions — part of one combined schemei — after the plan 
of Eton and Winchester referred to above, but with al- 
terations due to the state of affairs in the Colony. The 
Bishop for the time being was to be the Visitor of all 
three, and, a,s such, to represent the Founders. Christ’s 
College was the chief Institution, with the two Schools in 
close connexion. Gell had recommended previously in 
connexion with Queen’s School that the Headmaster 
should be a Fellow of the College, and that the Warden of 
Christ’s College should examine- and report on the School. 
This Gell carried out by examining and reporting on the 
Schools in the two years he was Warden (Gell’s letter, 
4/9/47), no doubt following the example of the visitation 
at- Winchester by the Warden and Fellows of New Col- 
lege, whilst the Headmasters of the two Schools are given 
amongst the list of the Present Society of Christ'’ s College. 
(Wood’s Royal Southern Kalendar, 1850.) (See also* 
Prospectus of Christ’s College, 1848.) The Schools, how- 
ever, were not to be mere institutions under Christ's Col- 
lege, but the Headmaster had the status of being respon- 
sible to the Bishop alone. The Warden of Christs Col- 
lege, therefore, would have no control over the Headmaster 
of the School, and would have tc report the result of his 
examination to the Bishop. The intention was that the 
Schools should be as nearly as possible conducted in the 
same manner asf English Public Schools. 
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THE CARRYING OUT OF THE SCHEME. 

Ch r/.s/'-s College. 

Large subscriptions', having been both promised and 
paid in the Colony, as well as in the Mother Country, 
part of the estate of Vron, at Bishopsbourne, was pur- 
chased for the sum of £9,000, and the Bishop allowed 
the use of part of his Episcopal Estate in that locality for 
the purpose of the College, which was opened on the 1st 
October, 1846, in the presence of a representative gather- 
ing. The Rev. J. P. Gell was formally inducted into the 
office of Warden by Archdeacon Marriott, who- gave an 
address, setting forth the objects of the Institution over 
which at last Mr. Cell had been called to preside, and the 
assemblage then proceeded to lay the foundation stone of 
the new "building, which was to- be the temporary home 
of the College. Besides the Warden, there was a t Sub- 
Warden, also in holy orders, and the secular concerns 
were managed by a gentleman who resided at the College. 
There were 3" additional fellowships occupied by 
candidates for holy orders, who-, in addition to their 
scholastic studies, also assisted in the teaching of the 
lower forms of the Institution. 

In 1848 the Rev. J. P. Gell resigned the office of War- 
den, and the Rev. F. H. Cox was formally inducted into 
the vacant office. (“Cornier," 14th June, 1848.) Subse- 
quentlv, the Rev. S. B. Windsor became Warden, and, on his 
■resigning in 1853, the Rev. P. V. M. Filleul was formally 
inducted in his place, but by this time the College was not 
prospering as expected by its founders. Under the last- 
mem-icued Warden, however, it temporarily regained its 
position. 

At a meeting of the College Trustees ou the 6th Feb- 
ruary, 1855, it was reported that there were 43 Students 
in residence, but the financial position was such that 
Bishop Nixon was reluctantly compelled early in 1857 
to decide that operations must be suspended, and the rents 
of the Estate applied to the gradual extinction of its accu- 
mulated debts. 

The real causes of the failure are ably set out in the 
Historv of Christ's College, compiled by Mr. T. Stephens, 
late Director of Education, and President of the Council 
of Christ/ s College, who also very shortly gives the later 
history of this Institution, which it is not the intention of 
the present paper to describe. 

On the College being closed, new 1 trustees — Messrs. Win. 
Hentvv J. D. Toosev, Charles Arthur, and Thomas 
Keibey — were appointed, and the property of the College, 
but nor including the two Grammar Schools?, was conveyed 
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to such new trustees. These trustees actively set about 
the placing of the estate in a good financial position, and, 
finding that there was no Declaration of Trust, setting 
forth what their duties were, they gave instructions for 
one to be prepared, and executed it. (Letter of Thomas 
Reibey to Bishop Broanby, 19th January, 1871.) No men- 
tion of the Grammar Schools appears in such Declaration 
of Trust, nor, indeed, does any effort soem to have been 
made to- colled the facts as to the foundation of the Col- 
lege and Schools before such Deed was prepared. In 
giving instructions, they further departed from the 
original design by placing the appointment of new Trustees 
in the. 1 hands of the Trustees instead of the Bishop, as 
originally intended, and provided for both in a draft De- 
claration of Trust formally drawn, and in the Hutch ins 
School Trust Deed. These Trustees, apart, from this 
action, which has. eventually led to considerable litigation, 
deserve well of the Community, inasmuch as they saved 
from utter annihilation a valuable Trust for future gene- 
rations. 

Th ( j H n f ch in x Sch on l . 

Active steps to start this Institution were taken con- 
temporaneously with similar efforts on behalf of Christ's Col- 
lege and the Launceston Church Grammar School, and in 
the “Courier 1 ' of the 24th July, 184.6, appears an advertise- 
ment notifying the opening of the School in Collins-street 
on Monday, the 3rd August, under the charge of the Rev. 
J. R. Bucklnnd. The new School opened with 9 pupils 
in the building* on the corner of Macquarie and Argyle 
streets. It was opened publicly by the Rev. J. P. Gell as 
Warden of Christ’s College; the Archdeacon, as Plead of 
the Church, was to have been present, but was delayed 
through stress of weather. 

Bishop Nixon's intention was to erect a Schoolroom at 
an expense of about £500 on the land in Coll ins-street, 
and he left a Building Committee, consisting of Messrs*. 
W. L. Crcwther, W. IP Kay, and the Rev. J. R. Buckland, 
to look after this project during his absence. Bishop 
Nixon, before he left the Colony, had, however, pointed 
out the present site to Mr. Get! as most desirable if it. 
could be obtained. 

Archdeacon Marriott decided to. approach the Gov- 
ernor on this matter, and, accordingly, requested Mr. 
Latrobe, the Administrator, to grant the site. Before 
any arrangements were made, however, Sir Win. Denison 
arrived, and, on application being made to him, he imme- 
diately granted it— the correspondence about this grant is 
already quoted. 
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Fresh. Designs were supplied to the Archdeacon by 
Mr. Win. Archer, of Woolmers. Before entering on the 
contract, the Building Committee appear to have had 
£980 at their disposal. They had sold the land in Col- 
1 ins-street to Mr. Thomas Alcoek for £430, and the pre- 
parations for the new building were at once taken in liana. 
The foundation stone was laid on the 31st August, 1847, 
by Sir Win. Denison, in the presence of Archdeacon Mar- 
riott, the Warden and Fellows of Christ's College, as well 
as the Clergy, the Headmaster, and boys of the School, and 
numerous members of the public. 

A new prospectus was issued, in which the objects 
of the School were distinctly stated. Bislicrp Nixon had 
previous!}' referred to the connexion of the Schools with 
the Church, in his speech to the S.P.C.K. ( ll Courier, 
17/6/46), in which he said: — “These subsidiary institu- 
tions would, for obvious reasons, be conducted on more 
“catholic principles — if he might use the term — than could 
“be the case in a College. The children would mainly 
“be more directed under the eye and the control of their 
“parents, and to them, therefore, would be left the duty 
“of doctrinal instruction. Yet let him not he misunder- 
stood. He could not, for one moment, consent to 
“separate religion from secular learning. He could not 
“consent to a plan by which, in an Institution dedicated 
“to the glory of God, all thought, all mention of Him 
“'should be excluded. While, therefore., no exclusive 
“creed he taught, or observances enforced, much would 
“be done to preserve that religious character which all 
“sound and Christian education must essentially possess.” 

The Bisliop’si views were elaborated and explained by 
Gell in his Speech at the laying of the foundation stone of 
the School : — “The freedom of conscience is at once tile 
“foundation, the safeguard, and the distinguishing glory 
“of the present constitution of the Church of England. 
“How baseless, then, are those suspicions which some have 
“entertained, that if the Hutchins School is connected, 
“with the Church of England compulsion will be laid upon 
“the conscience of any one ; that none will be admitted 
“who will not submit to certain formularies and dogmas 
“of which our Church approves. On the contrary, the 
“School is free and open to all. If a parent comes and 

“savs, T desire education for my child, and among the 
“ 'limited opportunities which this town affords I see 
“ 'nothing preferable to the Hutchins School ; but there 
“ 'are certain formularies connected with religious instruc- 
“ ‘tion, in which you follow the Church of England, to* 
“ 'which I conscientiously object on my own account and 
“ 'on account of my child,’ the answer will at once be that 
E 
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“we take advantage of no man's perplexities; we revere 
“the rights of conscience in him as well as in ourselves; 
“we set them far above all considerations of convenience 1 ,; 
“we undertake that the pupil shall not be subjected to 
“the. necessity- of learning that which his father’s con- 
science disapproves; and wc are (upon this one point) 
“content to receive something less than a full and com- 
plete delegation of the paternal. authority into our hands ? 
“lest any father should ever be tempted to sacrifice' the 
“sacred rights of conscience to the difficulties, which here 
“stand in the way of obtaining a classical education for 
"his son, and lest the name of the Church of England be 
“sullied by our failure duly to represent the free spirit 
“which is her distinguishing excellence." 

“While, therefore, the system of education is in all 
“points which are not points of conscience left to the 
“proper authorities, the- Hutchins School is open to all, 
“and a father lias only to put his finger upon this portion 
“or upon that of the religious formularies, and to say 
“that his conscience disapproves of it on his son’s behalf. 
“'Such is the homage we. would pay to the supremacy of 
“conscience; and, if I have expatiated somewhat at length 
“upon this important topic, it is because I am anxious 
“that all should learn, and that our friends should not 
“forget the real freedom of the Church of England system 
“of education.” (“Courier,” 4/9/1847.) 

Owing to the Warden of Christ’s College being resi- 
dent at Bishopsbourne, the carrying out of the building 
scheme had to be left almost entirely to the Building Com- 
mittee. 

In the. Prospectus issued, they state: — “ I; 2,000 have 
“been guaranteed towards the new Building by the 
“Trustees of Christ's College, and the work is now in pro- 
gress. £5,000 will be required to complete the whole 
“design, including the Public Museum and Library, 
“which will occupy one portion of the site, and to the 
“maintenance of which an estate of 400 acres is set apart.” 
The Committee seem to have understood that the £2,000 
guaranteed by Christ’s College was to he in addition to 
the subscriptions collected by them, until the whole of 
their scheme could he carried out, for on the 4th Septem- 
ber, 1848, we find them writing to the Trustees of Christ’s 
College requesting the Trustees to place £2 £00 at their 
disposal on dates, therein specified, and informing them that 
they had already incurred an outlay of £2,070 11s. 6cl. 
They stated that, for the laying out of the. grounds, offices, 
etc., they would require a further sum of £1,000. They 
also stated that the whole amount which had been in the 
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Treasurer's liands had been paid out, such amount being 
£1,307 14s. Od. 

The Trustees, however, took up the position that the 
amount was merely guaranteed by them, and that they 
would only pay su&cient to make, with the subscriptions, 
the £2,000 in all. We find later the Building Committee 
furnishing the Trustees with the account cf their expen- 
diture, in which the items were as follows: — 


£ s. d. 

For the building 2,007 7 S 

For fences, outbuildings, fittings, etc 331 3 1 

Legal expenses 23 16 S 

Pi in ting account 5 0 0 


Total £2,367 7 5 


Whilst their receipts were : — - 

£ s. cl. 

Original subscriptions to the Hntchms 

"Memorial Fund 609 12 10 

Additional subscriptions 482 14 0 

Proceeds of the sale of land in Collins-street 430 16 8 

Received from the College Trustees as part 

of their Guarantee 760 0 0 


Total £2.283 3 6 


The full accounts for the succeeding years have yet 
to be recovered, but u T e find later an entry of an advance 
to the School of £300, whilst, in 1854, the total cost of 
the erection of the School-house and other buildings is 
stated to have been £2,570. 

Upon the cessation of transportation a. subscription 
■was raised in the Colony for the establishment of scholar- 
ships to commemorate this event, and, as the Duke of 
Newcastle was the Secretary cf State for the Colonies when 
this policy was adopted, the scholarships were called after 
Mm. A sum of £1,356 9s. Scl, was collected, half of 
which was set apart to found 4 scholarships at the Hutchins 
School, and the other half to found 4 scholarships at the 
High School. By a Deed dated the 13th July, 1854, con- 
stituting these scholarships at the former School, the 
Bishop, as Visitor, and the Trustees of Christ’s College, in 
whom the land was vested, agreed that there should be 4 
scholars in the Hutchins School entitled to scholarships, 
called the Newcastle Scholarships; of the value of £12 per 
annum each, and the sum of £678 4s. lOd. was paid over 
to the Rev. J. R. Buckland, who agreed fo pay the sum of 
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of £570 (being the surplus over and above the £2,000 
guaranteed by the College Trustees) out of this money, and 
to spend the remainder in additions and improvements to 
the Hutchins School Buildings. It appears, therefore, 
that in addition to the special subscriptions for the 
Hutchins School, the sum of £476 16s. Gel. was provided 
out of the general fund of tlie College scheme, and the 
balance of the expenditure; obtained from the New- 
castle Scholarship Fund. The School was opened with 
the following 9 pupils: — Charles Greig, George Wm, Sec- 
oombe, George Meredith Bell, Hay Macdowell, Swanston 
May Macdowell, Francis Hudspeth, Sigismund Parramore, 
Robert Brock, Alfred Nathaniel Mason, and Charles 
Baudinet. Of these Francis Hudspeth was the first 
boarder, the first open '‘scholar,’ 1 and the first graduate. 

By the end of the year the members had increased to 
22. At the end of 1847, after the School’s annual ex- 
amination by the Warde.fi. of Christ's College, with the 
assistance of his staff, he reported as follows : —“This 
“School is successfully surmounting the difficulties of the 
“first beginning, and its members are gradually on the 
“advance in proportion as the soundness of the system is 
“becoming more improved and known. The new builcl- 
“ing is in active progress, the plans are worthy of the 
“object, so that when completed the School-house will 
“form one of the handsomest ornaments of the town. Class 
“List, Hudspeth, Dixon maj., Hampton, 28 boys’.” 

From this onwards the School rapidly rose in num- 
bers. Captain H. Butler Stoney, in “A Year in Tas- 
mania,” mentions that in 1854 the numbers had reached 
120. The School, under the Headmaster ship of the Rev. 
J. R. Buckland, established a reputation which extended 
far beyond the limits of this State. 

The Launceston Church Grammar School. 

We have already ref erred to the subscriptions in aid 
of the founding of this School prior to the arrival of 
Bishop Nixon, and to the setting apart by the Crown of 
a site for the School. This Institution has the honour of 
being the oldest part of the College scheme, and the first 
permanent public educational establishment in this State. 
Not only did the first attempt to found the School take 
precedence of the collection for the Hutchins School, but 
the School itself can claim to be the first portion of the 
scheme to b© in active operation. The “Courier,” in its 
issue of the 9th May, 1846, reports that Mr. H. P. Kane 
had been appointed Headmaster of the School, having 
been nominated to that position by the Bishop at a meet- 
ing of the Trustees on the 6th instant, and that the School 
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itself would commence on the 11th May. The actual 
commencement of the School appears to be somewhat in 
doubt. Some Launceston papers published in June of 
that vear refer to the intention to open the School on 
Monday, 15th June , but Bishop Nixon, in a. speech deliver- 
ed in Hobart on that day, refers to the School as being al- 
ready in operation. At any rate, it commeneced very 
quietly and unobtrusively, and, unfortunately, neither the 
names of the first pupils nor the names of those present 
at its commencement have been preserved. At the end 
of the year, however, there were some 30 boys in attend- 
ance, and at the first anniversary of Christ's College, on 
1st October, 1347, it was reported that there were 27 boys 
at the School. The School met in hired premises at me 
start, but on 1st May, 1847, the tender of James Fletcher 
and George Field was accepted for the erection of the 
School Buildings, and on the 17th of the same month the 
foundation stone was laid by Lieutenant-Colonel Bloom- 
field, in the presence of the Warden and Fellow’s of 
Christ's College, so that, again, this School had the dis- 
tinction of laying the foundation stone of its future home 
some months prior to the laying of the foundation stone of 
its sister school. 

In 1851 a new School-room was erected by subscrip- 
tions, and from then to the present day the history of 
the school has been one of steady progress, under a succes- 
sion of different Headmasters, and both it and its sister 
School (the Hutchins School) can claim this tribute, re- 
markable so far as Tasmanian schools are concerneecl, that 
neither of them has ever been shut down for a day since 
their first opening. At this stage of their history the 
present paper leaves their career, and for the future the 
closing lines of a memory of the Hutchins School by its 
first boarder, written in 1SS6, may well be quoted: — “it 
“may be hoped, -while another century is still young, that 
“The broken cord may be renewed, and that Christ’s Col- 
’“lege, with her two spinster sisters, may again occupy the 
“pedestal of the Graces, grey-haired, and truly revered, 
“still vestured' with eternal youth, with their early foun- 
“ders, their wise conductors, their pi'ize traditions still in 
“memory, we may continually gratefully say — Si monu- 
'“menturn petis, circumspiceA 

The High School. 

The beginning of this School has been already re- 
ferred to in the reply of Sir Eardley Wilmot offering the 
present site of the Hutchins School for the site of a Gram- 
mar School in reply to a petition from Br. Lillie, Messrs. 
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Henry Hopkins, J. I). Chapman, and other petitioners. 
Amongst the objects of that School in which it differed 
fiom Queen's College, it was proposed that the responsi- 
bility for giving religious instruction should devolve, upon 
the parents and religious denominations to which the 
pupils belonged. It was further laid down that the Insti- 
tution should carry on the education of the youth of the 
Colony who had left the elementary and private Colleges. 

Celts Circular and the Bishop’s Charge roused the 
supporters of this scheme to new action, and on. the 2nd 
May, 1846, they held a meeting to consider what steps, 
should be taken to make the School suggested in tneu* 
petition to Sir Eardley Wilmot a practical proposition. 
The project languished, however, until the controversy 
arose with reference to the grant by Sir Wm. Denison of 
the site for the Hutchins School. The refusal of ilie 
Governor to- postpone the grant until the memorial of the 
objectors was considered by the Secretary of State, galvan- 
ised the objectors into definite- acton, and they issued a 
Prospectus on 31st. August, 1847, the day of the laying of 
the Foundation Stone of the Hutchins School, for the- es- 
tablishment of a Proprietary School, in accordance wnn 
the views of those who shared Dr. Lillie's opinions., and on 
undenominational principles. The Prospectus set forth 
that ultimately, with the growing wants of the commun- 
ity, the object of the School was- to 1 obtain the privileges of a 
chartered corporation, and advantages similar to those of 
a European University. The affairs were to be managed 
by a Council of 9 shareholders, or subscribers, elected by 
the Association. Shares to the amount of about £5,000 
were rapidly taken up, and the Governor granted them 
a piece of land, comprising the present University Grounds 
and the Municipal Deserve in front as a site for the new 
School. A building was erected at a. total cost of about 
£4,500 on this site, and a School, called The High School, 
opened in January, 1850, with Mr. James Eggleston, of 
Trinitv College, Dublin, as Headmaster, Mr. d, A. Fronde 
had been nominated bo the office of Rector, but, on excep- 
tion being taken to his theological views, he resigned the. 
appointment. This School continued for many "years- to 
be the friendly rival of the Hutchins School, until the 
building was leased to the Council of Christ’s College in 
1885. 

On the establishment of the Tasmanian University the 
Trustees of the School refused to renew the Lease to the 
College, and allowed the site under the terms of the gift 
to revert to the Government, which appropriated the build- 
ing, with a portion of the land, for the purposes of The 
University of Tasmania, thus carrying out the original 
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ideas of the founders that their School should develop to 
and obtain the privileges of a chartered corporation and 
the advantages of a University. 

In conclusion, besides the quotations above noted, I 
have freely made use of facts taken from the late Mr. T. 
Stephens’s “History of Christ s College/' and from letters 
written in “The Mercury'' by the late Mr. J. B. Walker. 
I desire, also, to express my thanks to the Eev. J. V. 
Buckland, the second Headmaster of the Hutchins School, 
and a worthy successor to his father, for his valuable 
assistance in supplying me not only with papers he had 
collected, but also with early documents connected with 
the School. 
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NOTES ON TASMANIAN DIPTERA AND DESCRIP- 
TION OF NEW SPECIES. 

By G. II. Iiarcly. 

'[Received July. 1917. Read 13tli August, 1917. Issued 
separately 22nd January, 1918.] 


CYRTIDiE. 

Oncodes basalis, Wall*. 

Ilenops bam! is, Walk. Ins Saund. Dipt. 1. Pg. 203, 
1852. 

Og codes clarivinii , Westw. Trans. En.t. Soc., Loud. Pg. 
516, 1876. 

,, fortnmni , Westw., id., 1876. 

,, u/nora, Westw., id , 1876. 

,, tasmanica, Westw., id., 1876. 

„ cloc/di, Wandol. Trims. Enfc. Soc., Loud. Pg. 
131, 1906. 

Oncodes flavescens , White, P and P. Roy. Soc., Tasm. 

Pg. 70, 3 914; Hardy, id. Pg. 267, 
1916. 

,, nigrinervis, White, id. Pg. 71, 1914. 

,, ( iter, White, id. Pg. 72, 1914. 

,, var. ater , Hardy, id. Pg. 267, 1916. 

,, pygmceus, White, id. Pg. 72, 1914 (discol- 
oured variety). 

There can be little doubt about the above synonomy. 
I have, unfortunately, not seen specimens from Adelaide, so 
cannot check 0. darwinii and fortnmni of Westwood.' 4 ' A 
good photographic illustration of 0. doddi , "Wand., does 
not differ in any respect from numerous Tasmanian ex- 

■ :;: Since the above was written, T have received for identification 
from the Director of the South Australian Museum, ten specimens 
of Cyril die, comprising’ the following species: — 

Pterodoutiu, «p. 2 specimens, Flinders Range, 

Oncodes bnsiJis, Walk., 5 males, 1 female, Adelaide. 

„ 1 female, Mullewa, W,A. 

,, „ 1 female, Dawson, N.S.W. 

The Adelaide O. baHUs conforms with specimens from Cradle Mi,, 
Tasmania, in every respect in the male. The female is too inferior m 
condition for comparative examination. Both sexes, however, are large. 
The West Australian specimen is normal, but the abdomen shows 
alight discoloration towards that of pyymmis, as described by White. 
The addition of Western Australia to the distribution of this species 
seems to suggest that the insect will be found to occur throughout 
.Australia. 
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anrples I have examined, and the description comes well 
within the limits of this very variable species. 

This gives a surprising range for the species, covering 
Queensland, New South Wales, South Australia,, and Vic- 
toria, ass well as Tasmania,, from an elevation of 3,000ft. 
down to sea, level. 

Walker's description of basil is is from a New South 
Wales example. I have Tasmanian examples showing the 
chief characteristics described by Walker. 

Cradle Mt. specimens range to 9 mm. in length ; these 
are the largest I have seen. 

White overlooked Westwood's Qg codes tasmanica. 

EpTCEKINA NiGEICORNIS. 

Upicerina nigricornis, Macq., Dipt. Exot. Suppl. 4, pg. 
SS, 1849. ’ " ^ 

White overlooked this description, the type of which 
is recorded from Tasmania. No> specimen of C’yrtid© has 
been found recently to correspond with this species in 
Tasmania. 

STRATIOMYID^E. 

Genus Odontomyi a. 

In the revision of the Australian Stratiomyidse (Proc. 
Lin. See., N.S.W., Vol. XLI., No. 161, pg. 71, 1916), 
"White has placed the synonomy of the genus Odontomyi a 
in a condition that cannot be accepted as satisfactory. 
0. hunter i, King, has priority over amyris, Walk., and 
several descriptions are overlooked. 

In my own series there are only four well defined 
species, the remainder being apparently only variations, 
the intermediate forms of which are found in Tasmania, 
although specimens agreeing entirely with the published 
descriptions have not been found in every case. 

I consider the following provisional synonomy will ulti- 
mately be found correct: — 

Odontomyia hunted , King., 1827. 

decipiens, Guer., 1830; regis~fje.org ii, Macq., 
1838; earinata , Macq., 1846; stylata , Macq., 
1847 ; amyris , Walk., 1849 ; ial menus, Walk., 
1849; rufi facies, Macq., 1851; and pectoral rs , 
Thoms., 1869; ! \annuUpes , Macq., 1851; hnar - 
ginella, Macq,, 1851; huhdentata , Macq., 18*51; 
\pieea , Walk., 1851. 

0. lateremaculafa , Macq., and car ini fades, Macq., are 
being fast linked by intermediate forms. I do 
not think they can be maintained as separate 
species. 
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0 . stricfa Br. — I am uncertain concerning the proper 
place for this species. White also left it for 
further con sideration. 

0. sydneycnsis, Schin., and hi refiner i, Jaen, are only 
known to me by name, I have not yet procured 
the descriptions'. 

Strut inmys bad his, Walk., is given in Kertesz’s Cata- 
logue of Diptera as being an American species, 
and not Australian. I think this is the only 
name that need be retained in u Species expur- 
gate. ” 

The above remarks are based mostly upon identifica- 
tions of Tasmanian specimens. I have seen insufficient 
material from the mainland to check the synonomy pro- 
visionally given above. 

Odontomyia amyris, Wall'. 

The mountain form of this species has the face with 
a broad black margin above, in both male and female. 

Hab. Mt. Wellington and Cradle Mt., 2,000ft. to 
4,000ft. 

Specimens from King Island, taken by Mr. A. M. 
Lea, have this character more or less present-. Other iso- 
lated specimens have also this character in variation. 

This form is equivalent to annuli -pcs, Macq., except 
that the tibiae have no black ring. A nnulipcs was de- 
scribed front Tasmania, so there can be no question but 
that the mountain form of amyris is intermediate between 
amyris as White described it and annulipes of Macquart. 

The Tasmanian record of subdent at a, Macq., given by 
White in Proe. Roy. Soe., T'asm., pg. 260', 1916, belongs 
to* amyris, with the face margined above black. 


Odontomyia opertanea, White. 

New to the Tasmanian Fauna. Agrees with White’s, 
description, except that the* antenna has the third joint 
not much longer than the first and second together. The 
species is only known from a single specimen from Vic- 
toria, which is in England, so 1 have been unable to check 
the proportions of the antennas, which may be a. clerical 
error. It is not advisable to* risk further synonomy until 
the present puzzles in nomenclature of this genus nave 
been solved. 

Hah. Cradle Mt., about 3,000ft. ; 2 females, 17th 
Jan,, 1917. 
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Genus Pachygastek, 

This genus is represented m my collection by two Tas- 
manian specimens, both taken in the centre of Hobart. 

NEOEXAIRETA SPIN! GERA, Wall'. 

This species has been taken several times by Mr. F. 
M. Littler and Mr. C. Cole at Launceston, and so must be 
added to the Tasmanian list. 

TABANIDAE. 

Gen. PELECOtlKYNCHUS. 

Two new species, and one variety of this interesting 
and rare genus are here added. P. erhtaloides, mbsp. 
numta nus. must now rank as a distinct species, and not a 
local Mountain variety, so a fuller description is. given to- 
augment the previous' scanty remarks. It seems probable 
that the genus is chiefly marsh frequenting, so large tracks 
of marsh areas, both in Australia and Tasmania, are likely 
to produce many new species. 

The following key will easily separate all the known 
Tasmanian species of this genus: — 

1. Abdomen black, shining. fusconiger , Walk. 

Abdomen banded. 2 

2. Bands on abdomen interrupted in the centre. 4 

Bands net interrupted centrally. 3 

3 Bands on abdomen conspicuous, eyes in male 

touching. nig r ipening, Jtiic. 

Bands on abdomen obscure, eyes separate in male. 

ig nicul'U, s*, sp. nov. 

4: White stripe on black stripe of thorax, wings 
spotted, abdomen without red hair. 

albolinmtus , sp. nov. 

White spot (sometimes absent) on black stripe of 

thorax. 5 

5. Abdomen with red hair, wings spotted. 

eristaloidw, W a lk. 

Abdomen without red hair, wings unspotted. 6 

6. White spot on thorax conspicuous, black centre 

stripe of scute Hum does: not extend on to 
thorax. montanus , Hardy. 

White spot on thorax obscure or absent, the black 
stripe of scutellum extends on to the thorax. 

montanus, var. a., var. nov. 
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PeLECORHYNCHUS IGN1CQLUS, sp. HOIK 

This species has the appearance of being a small 
erisfaloides, with obscure abdominal bands, and the two 
white spots on the black stripes of the thorax extended 
anteriorly to form a white stripe The obscure abdominal 
bands, however, are not interrupted in the centre, and the 
eyes in the male are separate. 

Male. Brownish. Proboscis black, palpi black, with 
black hairs ; face with the convex part black, covered with 
light grey tomentum on the upper half, hairs black- tne 
remainder of the head light grey, with yellow hairs, except 
round the ocelli and the fringe behind the eyes which are 
black. Antennae red, more or less stained black in some 
specimens. Eyes separate. Thorax with two black stripes, 
down the centre of which a white stripe divides the an- 
terior half longitudinally. Hairs black; above the. wing 
there is a little red hair, and a tuft of yellowish hairs; 
below the wing there is a tuft of white and a tuit of 
yellow hairs. Seutellum fringed with red hairs. Aocio- 
men; apex of segments fringed with red hair; in some 
specimens the red hair extends more or less all over 
the abdomen. The bands on the segments 2, 3, enact 4 
more or less obscure, bub never interrupted in the centre, 
although there is a tendency to become more or less ob- 
scure on either side of the centre leaving an isolated spot 
in centre of each segment. Legs reddish; wings similar 
to er i al aides. 

Female . Similar to male, eyes widely separated, 
black hairs on front, all hairs on abdomen red, and a 
general tendency of some hairs on the head and thorax 
to become red. Abdominal bands more obscure. 

Length. 13.5 mm. -15 ram. 

Hah. Cradle Mt. (Pencil-pine Creek); about 3,700 
ft.; Jan., 1917 ; 4 males and 1 female. 

Pelecorhynchus ALBOLINEATUS, sp. WiV. 

Similar to eristal aides, no red hair, and the white 
spot on the thorax elongated to a stripe ; abdomen banded, 
the bands interrupted centrally and the wings spotted. 

Male. Face very variable, either reddish, black or 
greyish* Antennae reddish, more or less suffused with 
black. Palpi more or less reddish with black hairs. Hair 
on convex portion of face, front, and a fringe behind the 
eye®, black ; elsewhere on head yellow. Eyes contiguous, 
Thorax with a broad black stripe, on which is situated a 
grey -white stripe anteriorly. There is also a more or less 
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obscure iliin white line running from the white stripe 
along the transverse suture, reaching half-way to the 
wing. The ground colour of the thorax is bright slate- 
grey, and is much suffused with brown and black, form- 
ing no constant pattern other than that described above, 
but the area just above, and the basal area of the scutellum, 
is always free from black markings; at most there is a 
slight trace of brown on the scutellum (in this it differs 
from man-tana*, which has these areas, either one or both, 
marked with black). Wings spotted, the fork of the cubi- 
tal vein often with a recurrent veinlet (appendix). 

Female. Similar to male, eyes separate, front brown, 
black. or dark greyish. 

Length . 15-19 mm . 

Ha h. Cradle Mt., above 3,700ft. 6 males, 9 females, 

Jan., 1917. 

Mr. R. J. Tilly ard took a specimen of this species de- 
positing eggs in mud. 

Pelecorhynchgs mcntanus, Hardy. 

P. eri dal aides, subsp. montanus * , Hardy, P. and P. Roy. 

Soc., Tasm., pg. 269, 1916. 

Male . Pace with black and yellow hairs, otherwise 
head as in eristal aides. Thorax dull slate-grey, on winch 
i? situated two black stripes, interrupted by a small white- 
grey spot; a black stripe on apical half of sides of thorax. 
Scutellum with a central line, and apical margin black, 
fringed with thick -bright yellow hairs. Abdomen black; 
second, third, and fourth segments with white bands in- 
terrupted in the centre, and sometimes fringed with yel- 
low hairs. The other hairs black, and black and yellow 
on the white bands. 

Female. Differs from the male in that all the hairs 
on the convex portion of the face are black, eyes separate, 
front brown. 

Hah. Mt. Wellington, 4,000ft. 

Var. a. Hair on the convex portion of face black in 
both male and female. The stripe on the thorax thinner, 
and more uniform ; the central black stripe of scutellum 
extends on to the thorax, and the white spot on the black 
stripes of thorax more or less obsolete, leaving a dull slate 
ground colour in its place. 

Hah. Cradle Mt., about 3,700ft., Jan., 1917. 3 

males, 2 females. 
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ASILIXb£. 

Brachyrrhopala pujficornis, Macq. 

A specimen in Mr. F. M. Littler’s collection was taken 
at Launceston on 24t.li Dec., 1916. 

LaPIITUA NIVEIFAC1ES, N «('([. 

A specimen in the Museum is labelled “Ulvcrstone, 
Tas., Lea. 

B0MBILIM2. 

C'OMPTOSIA CORCTJLUM, Walk. 

This is a mountain species, occurring in moderate 
numbers on Mt. Wellington, between 2,000 and 3,000 tt, 
where it can be taken throughout the summer. The Tas- 
manian specimens do- not differ from C. gwmetriea , Macq. 
other than in the number of submarginal cells, and in 
its average larger size. The method of dividing one sub- 
marginal cell into two is very variable. Sometimes a 
veinlet joins the radial vein with the upper branch of the 
cubital fork. At other times the radial vein takes a 
sharp curve and runs clown to the upper branch of tne 
cubital fork, along which it runs for a more or less short 
distance, then runs up to- resume the normal course,. It 
sometimes happens that the apical portion of the radial 
vein runs to meet the basal portion of the radial vein, 
forming an area enclosed similar to the areolet of some 
Ichneumon idee. 
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NOTES ON TASMANIAN BUTTERFLIES. 

By G. H. Hardy. 

.[Received July, 1917. Read loth August, 1917. Issued 
separately 22nd January, 1918.] 


Nesoxenica ELIA, IF <y L. 

Hah . Cradle Mt.. Jan., 1917. Very abundant. 

A. leprea does not' occur on Cradle Mt. I identified 
the species originally from a hind wing alone, the re- 
mainder of the insect being badly attacked by “anthre- 
nus." A. alia differs from hpmi by the colour being 
dull yellow instead of a bright cream, its being slightly 
larger in size, and a little less full in the wing. x'he 
species is very common on Cradle Mt. and vicinity. 

Obeixexica flyxxi, Hardy. 

Hah. Cradle Mt., Jan., 1917. Very abundant, 

A long series of this species was procured ; there is 
not so much difference between this species and the main- 
land orichom, as the description of the type indicates. 
The space between the basal spots and the cliscal spots is 
not always of uniform width, and the basal cliscal spots 
are often joined in the female, and nearly always in the 
male. There is, however, a second ocellus, very rarely 
entirely missing in the subapieal band, in both male and 
female, and the species is certainly a darker race than 
the mainland form. 

Appias ega, Boisd. 

Hah. Launceston, 22ncl Jan., 1917, 1 specimen, 

female. 

A new record for Tasmania. The specimen was taken 
by Mr. F. M. Littler, in a Launceston garden. 

Hesperilla cyclospila, M . fy L . 

Hah. Latrobe, 1st Jan., 1915, 1 female. 

This rare “skipper” differs from donnym by having 
the yellow central patch of the hind wings reduced, and 
in having on the underside silvery white spots in place of 
the small black dots minutelv centred white. 
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The following is a list of butterflies taken at Cradle' 
ML: — 

II Her any mpha pi ill trope Boiscl. (Newly emerged 

specimens.) 

II Hero nymph a cord are Hub (Worn specimens.) 

Nesovenica elm W. & L. 

An/ynnina tamanica LyelL 2 worn specimens, 
taken by Prof. Flynn. 

Ortlremca flynni Hardy. 

Pyramtis itea Fab. (Worn specimens noted, none 
taken.) 

Neolueina hohartensis W. & L. (Plentiful.) 

Papilla mad cay anus Leach, (Scarce on the moun- 
tain,) 

Ankynta tamanica Misk. (1 worn specimen, taken 
by Mr. R. J. Tillyard.) 

IIesperill a donnysa Hew. (1 specimen, taken by 
myself.) v 

Motasingha domimila Ploetz. (Plentiful.) 

This makes eleven species so far known from the 
locality. 
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TASMANIAN CXCABXDiS. 

By G. H. Habdy. 

[Received July, 1917. Bead 13th August, 1917. Issued 
separately 22nd January, 191 8. J 

Diemeniana hxssvtus, G . ty F . 

Tibicen hirsutus . God. & Frcgg. P.L.S.N.S.W. Yol. 29. pg. 

607, 1904. 

Dlemtniana turnen. Gist. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. XX \ • 

pg. 325, 1914. 

I am indebted to Mr. Howard Ashton for drawing 
mv attention to the above synonomy. Mr, Ashton pointed 
out that he could see no difference between tumeri and 
Kirwtii*. I have since examined the type of hi rent us, 
which is in excellent condition in the Maelaey Museum, 
and iincl that it dees not differ in any respect from about- 
50 turner} I have examined. 

The type of hirsutus bears no collector's label, nor a 
locality label other than that written on the name label. 
The locality South Australia requires confirmation tor 
this species, 

II ah. Mt. Wellington, Tasmania. South Aus- 

tralia ? % 

The species occurs very abundantly on the summit of 
Mt. Wellington during January and early February. The 
females are very scarce, 

DlEMENIANA TILLY AUDI, Sp. 710V. 

Male. Black; head marked as in D. hirsufus; a 
central elongated spot on pronctum, lateral margins, and 
two triangular central spots, on the mesonotum ochraceous. 
The mesonotum has a line more or less distinct, running 
from the pronotum to the nearest corner of each tri- 
angular spot; these lines are parallel. Legs as in -/J. 
h irmtux, but the wings differ in having the apex of the 
anal area bordered with black. The opercula are bor- 
der eel, more or less broadly, ochraceous or testaceous 
apically (in I), hirmtus they are entirely black, or at 
most with an ochraceous suba.pical streak). 

Length , 22 mm. ; exp. across wings 51 mm. in the 
hole type. The measurements vary from IS mm. long, 
and 48 mm. expanse in the paratypes. 

Eah. Cradle Mt., about 3,000 ft. Jan., 1917. 
9 males. A specimen was taken by Mr. B. J. Till yard, 
and subsequently eight further specimens were taken. 

F 
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I). (HI yard i is a slightly smaller rare oil the average 
than I). hirxatas, and can bo easily distinguished by uie 
triangular spot on the mesonoi uni, the black apical mar- 
gins of the anal area, and the opereula bordered yellowish 
api rally. 

Key In the Taxman ian G lead-id a 1 . 

This key is compiled, mainly from Distant's catalogue 
and keys, and to help in the idem till cation of the species 
the sizes are included together with such points as may 
readily determine the insect. 

Those species marked with an asterisk are represented 
in my collection by Tasmanian specimens, the majority of 
the others are represented by specimens from the main- 
land. 

I am not satisfied that il/. xpreta, G. & F., is distinct 
from M. torrlda , Ei\, a very variable species. Mr. Cole 
has a specimen of torrlda without tlio lateral tooth of the 
pronotum. I consider that if a male torrlda. can be 
found with an abdomen to* conespond with the abdomen 
of xjercta, then spreia should be sunk to synonomy. 

1. Tympanal coverings' present. (Subf. G-ieadiaat) 2 

Tympanal coverings absent. (Subf. Tibi chav) 3 

2. The only representative of this subfamily in 

Tasmania isi the large black cicada ; length 

35 mm. or more ; expanse* 100 mm. or more*. 

(Only known to me from Launceston .) 

*PmHoda moeren, Germ. 


3. Pronotum very large, produced posterior^ and 

almost covering mesonotum. 14 

Pronotum' normal. 4 

4. Tcgmiiia. with the upper vein of lower ulnar 

area, and the lower vein of radial area, sepa- 
rate, never touching. 5 

Tegmina. with the upper vein of lower ulnar 
area, and the lower vein of radial area 
fused, or at least touching. 9 

5. Eyes distinctly projecting beyond the anterior 

angle of the pronotum. The projecting por- 
tion of the face flat on top (A hr l eta), 6 

Eyes; not, or indistinctly projecting beyond the 
anterior angle of the pronotunn The pro- 
jecting portion of the face rounded on top 
(Dlemcnlana). 7 

6. The Golden Cicada is readily distinguished by 


the golden pile o*n abdomen. 

* Ahrlcta 1 attraia , Walk, 

1, 'For A brief a aurata Walk., Kirkaldy gives a new name, 
i euronohanra without stating reasons The change does not appear 
;o be necessary. 
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7. Small species, length 18 mm.; exp. 36 mm. 

Diemeniava 2 coleoptrata , Walk. 
Larger species, length 20 *mm., exp. 48 mm. 
and upwards. $ 

8 . Op ere ula entirely black, cr at most with a 

sub apical yellowish streak. 

* Diemen iana hirsutm, G. & F. 
O per cilia more cr less broadly bordered yellow- 
ish apicaliy. Diemeniana tilhjurdl , sp. nov. 


9. Wings with six apical areas {Mel arnica Ha). 10 

Wings with five apical areas (Pauropsalta). 13 

10. Tegmina with spots at apex of second and 

third discoidal areas. 11 

Tegmina. without spots. 12 


11. Lateral margin of prone-turn with tooth at 

middle, the common bind * cicada , very vari- 
able in colour and markings. Length 22 
mm., exp. 60 mm. and upwards. 

* Mel amp. <alt a torrida , Er. 
Lateral margin of pronctum without tooth, 
apical margin of abdominal segments, and 
the majority of the subapical segments dors- 
ally reddish. Melampmlta spreta, G. & F. 

12. Lateral margin of pronotum armed at middle 

with a tooth. Length 15-20 mm.; exp. 

45 - 53 mm. Melampmlta margmafa, Luich 

Lateral margin of pronotum without tooth, 
abdomen marked with red above. Length 
20 mm. ; exp. 54 mm. 

* Melampmlta abdominal is, Dist. 

13. Under side of abdomen red, above bordered 

apicaliy red on segments. Length 17 nun.; 
exp. 50 mm. Pauropsalta. nmeme, Walk. 

Abdomen black above and below, with apex 
of segments bordered yellow. Length 17 
mm. ; exp. 38 mm. 

* Pauropmlta encaustica , Germ. 

14. The Hairy Cicada is readily recognised by an 

extra irregular vein running across the 
opaque tegmina at about half its length, and 
its hairy body, which is- especially hairy on 
the underside. Length 30 mm, ; exp. 77 mm. 

* Tettigarcta 3 form cut osa, While 

2. Tlie synonomy of this genus requires dealing up. D. coir o p- 
train G. & F appears not to be identical with Walker’s species, 
and may possibly be the same as D. richest. Dist. 

Ivirkaldy gives the new name, I), tnsmani for D. coleoptrata 
Walk., without stating reasons; the change does not seem to be • 
necessary. 

3. A pupal skin of a Trttigarcta that seems to differ from the 
imago of T. iorme.ntose (I have not seen the pupal skin of this; 
species), was taken on Mt. Maria, Maria Isl., on the 5th April, 191 57 
This may prove to be a new species. 
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With Notes on the Classification of the A si lime, 

By Arthur White. 

[Received 20th August, 1917. Read 10th September, 
1917. Issued separately 22nd January, 1918.] 


Subfamily Dasypogoninse. 

Chuysopog on, Under. 

This genus is distinguished by a stout spine on each 
side of the thorax, and anteniue with the third antennal 
joint rounded and without a style the only other genus 
with similar thoracic spines is 0 pmwtlemj is, containing a 
single West Australian species, which is d is tin gushed by the 
pointed antennal style, and differently formed moustache. 

Nine Australian specie® have so far been described, 
and two others are now added, one of these being from 
New South Wales, the other from Victoria. 

Chrysopogon PALLIDIP ENNIS, Sp . now 

Moustache white; face yellow, with a black median 
stripe; antennae yellow; thorax and abdomen red-brown, 
the fourth and fifth abdominal segments with pale hind- 
margins; legs entirely yellow; wings tinged faintly with 
brown. 

Length. Female, 11 mm. 

Hah. Sydney, N.S.W. 

Female. Face bright yellow, with a broad black 

median stripe, which extends from the antenna* to the 
moustache; moustache consisting of a single row of white 
bristles. Antennas yellow, the third joint a little darker 
than the first and second, and with the apex darkened ; 
all joints are slender, the third being hardly broader 
than the first, and of uniform; breadth throughout ; first 
and second joints with a few short inconspicuous bristle®. 
Thorax reel-brown, with the neck and sides yellow; an- 
terior, lateral, and posterior margins marked with white 

[The; manuscript of this paper was found among Mr. White’s 
papers after his death, and was forwarded to the Society by the 
author’s brother and executor. The MS., was apparently' only a first 
draft which the author intended to rewrite before publication. The 
Editor has* however, felt at liberty to correct only obvious clerical 
errors, and the paper, therefore, appears without the advantage of 
•final revision by the author. 1 
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to men turn, and a small wliite tomentose spot behind each 
shoulder tubercle; scutellum dark yellow. Abdomen reel- 
brown, coarsely punctate, with inconspicuous yellowish 
side-spots, the fourth and fifth segments with narrow yellow- 
ish hindmargins. Legs with femora, tibiae, and tarsi 
yellow, the femora clouded with brown beneath ; femora 
bare, tibiae with a few black bristles. ; anterior tibiae with a 
terminal curved spine. Wings almost hyaline, but with 
a brown tinge, which is most marked along the costal 
margin ; first posterior cell wide open ; fourth posterior 
cell slightly contracted towards the wing margin ; halteres 
yellow. 

This species bears no resemblance to any of the de- 
scribed Australian species ; it may be at once recognised 
by its reel-brown colouration, yellow legs, almost hyaline 
wings, and small size. It is: at present only known from 
a single specimen, which was taken by Dr. Ferguson at 
Sydney on December 26, 1914. 

Chrysopogon rubidipennis, Sp. nor. 

Moustache pale yellow; face, front, antennas, and 
thorax red-brown ; abdomen dark red-brown, with pale- 
red -brown lateral spots; legs red-brown; wings brown, 
darkest along the costal margin. 

Length. Female, 14 mm. 

Hah. Victoria. 

Female. Face and front a uniform red-brown. Mous- 
tache composed of a single row of stiff pale yellow bristles. 
Antennae red-brown, a little paler than the face, the third 
joint slightly broader than the first and second, both of 
which bear scattered black hairs. Thorax bright claret- 
red-brown, with three indistinct, darker, rugose stripes, 
the median one being the narrowest; scutellum similarly 
coloured to the thorax. Abdomen dark red-brown, punc- 
tate, with indistinct pale red-brown lateral spots. 
Legs with femora, tibias and tarsi red-brown; posterior 
femora with short black bristles ; all tibiae with a few 
black bristles, anterior tibiae with a terminal curved spine. 
Wings brown, a very deep brown along the cpstal mar- 
gin, the first basal and anal cells paler than the second 
basal cell, and the cells towards the wing-tip pale inter- 
iorly ; all posterior cells wide open ; halteres brownish 
yellow. 

This species, if one has only the published descrip- 
tions to go by, might possibly be confused with C. 
punctatus , Ricardo. I have, however, examined the type- 
of the latter species in the British Museum, and find that 
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the two species are really very distinct. C. pinictatus is a 
deep black species, without a. trace of red, and with very 
distinct white lateral spots, whereas. (\ r uhid ij tennis is dis- 
tinctly a reddish species, and the lateral spots are pale red- 
dish and inconspicuous ; the difference is 1 very perceptible in 
the thorax, which in (>. rabid ipnniix is a deep claret -red 
instead of black, and the legs arc also red-brown instead 
of black; C. rabid ipennix is also a slightly larger species. 

O. rabid ipeniii x is at present known from a single 
specimen taken by Mr. F. P. Spry in Victoria. 

B RACHYRRHOP A L A, Macq. 

Of this genus, characterised by the club-shaped abdo- 
men and anterior tarsi with a terminal curved spine, six 
Australian species have so far been described ; one addi- 
tional* species is now added. 

RrACIIYREHOPALA BELLA, Sp. nov. 

Moustache black ; thorax dull black, with sides and 
.scutellum red; abdomen shining black, with apex yellow; 
femora, red above, black beneath ; tibise red, the posterior 
pair with basal half pale yellow ; tarsi red ; wings with 
basal three-eightlis hyaline, apical five-eighths brown. 

Length. Male, 10.5 mm. 

Hah. Victoria. 

Male. Moustache rather bushy, composed of fine 
black hairs:. Face black, the lower two-thirds with golden 
tomentum. Front black, almost covered with brown 
tomentum. Antenna 4 entirely pale yellowish red, the first 
two joints with long black hairs. Thorax with the 
• dorsum dull black, the neck, shoulder tubercles, anterior, 
lateral, and posterior margins, sides, and scutellum red. 
Abdomen with first to fourth segments shining* black, 
fifth shining; black with hindmargin yellow, sixth yellow, 
the whole bearing white lateral pubescence. Legs with all 
femora having the upper surface red, lower surface black, 
anterior and middle fcibi.se red, posterior tibiae with basal 
half pale yellow, apical half red ; all tarsi red ; femora and 
tibiae with abundant black pubescence, femora with also 
apical black bristles, middle and posterior tibiae and pos- 
terior tarsi with a few extremely long black bristles. 
Wings with the basal three-eighths completely hyaline, 
-apical three-eighths brown, the line of demarcation be- 
tween the two portions clearly marked ; in the brown por- 
tion the centre of the cliscal cell is semi-hyaline; halteres 
yellow. 
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This species is easily recognised by the parti-coloured 
wings, black moustache, reel and black thorax and shining 
black abdomen. It can only be confused with B. rujieor- 
hi*y Maccj. The latter species is. net represented 
in the British Museum Collection, but, according to Miss 
Ricardo's description, it is a much smaller species, with 
the wings basally brown and apically hyaline, instead of 
vice-versa, the moustache is yellow, the thorax black in- 
stead of black and red, and abdomen black with yellow 
bands, instead of black with only the extreme tip yellow . 

B. hell a is at present only known from a single speci- 
men taken in Victoria hv Mr. French. 


Sabopogo n, Lueu\ 

This genus consists of small species, in which the an- 
terior tibice possess a terminal curved spine, antennae with 
a small terminal style, scutellum with marginal bristles, 
and femora without bristles on the underside. Five Aus- 
tralian species have so far been described; an additional 
species is now added. 

SABOPOGON DXSSMULAXS, Sp. VOW 

Face and front pale brown, moustache white ; an- 
tennae red ; thorax brown, with a broad brown dorsal 
stripe, edged with light yellow-brown, and bordered an- 
teriorly with a patch of very dark brown, and with shoul- 
ders yellowish white ; scutellum grey ; abdomen black, 
until grey hindmargins, which are partially interrupted in 
the middle; legs brownish -yellow, the middle and posterior 
femora black above; wings hyaline, the marginal cell 
closed ; fourth posterior cell narrowly, and anal cell very 
narrowly, open. 

Length. Male, II mm. 

Hah. Orange, N.S.W. 

Male . Face whitish, with a little brown tom en turn ; 
moustache composed cf a single row of stiff white bristles. 
Front pale brown; ocellar tubercle with long divergent 
black bristles. Antennae slightly longer than the head, 
the first joint a little longer than the second ; the third 
twice the length of the first two together, nearly straight 
above, but curved below, and terminated by a very small 
blunt style; the three joints are red, the style black, and 
the first and second joints bear white bristles. Thorax 
mottled with various shades of brown ; the greater part of 
the dorsum a bright yellow-brown, with a broad dull brown 
median stripe, which is divided, centrally by a very fine 
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longitudinal dark brown line, is. edged outwardly on each 
side with light yellow-brown, and is bordered anteriorly on 
each side by a lengthened irregular patch of very dark 
brown ; shoulders whitish, with a dark brown spot beneath 
the shoulder tubercles ; thorax bears white lateral pubes- 
cence', short black median bristles, and long black 
and yellow lateral and posterior bristles; scutollum light 
grey, with two long, black, convergent, terminal bristles. 
Abdomen with one segment grey, remainder black, with 
pale hindniargins, which, according to the direction of the 
light, vary in colour from grey to brown, and are partially 
interrupted in the middle; the whole; of the dorsum is 
powdered with brown tomentuiu, and the sides bear a little 
very short white pubescence; genitalia somewhat swollen, 
dark brown, with abundant white pubescence. Legs with 
femora and tibise brownish-yellow, the middle and posterior 
femora with the upper surface black, posterior tibiae with 
apex brown, tarsi brown, the anterior pair with first joint 
brownish-yellow; femora with a little white' pubescence; 
tibire with white bristles; tarsi with both whit© and black 
bristles. Wings hyaline ; marginal cell closed, the radial 
vein being sharply curved up at its end so as to close the- 
cell close to the wing-margin; first posterior cell wiue 
open ; fourth posterior cell narrowly, and anal cell very 
narrowly, open; halteres brown. 

This species in the male, the only sex known, bears an 
extremely close resemblance to the small brown species of 
the genus Bhahrlotaitamux ; it mav, however, be distin- 
guished by the different form of the marginal cell, by the 
open fourth posterior cell, and by the antennae being with- 
out any arista. 

This interesting species is at present known from a, 
male taken bv Dr. Ferguson at Orange, N.S.W., on Novem- 
ber 24, 1914; 


Ceyptopogon, Gen . nor. 

Wings with three submarginal cells, the upper branch 
of the cubital fork being connected with the radial vein 
by a crcss-vcinlet ; marginal cell broadly open; all pos- 
terior cells open; anal cell closed; antennae with a short 
pointed style; anterior tibise without a terminal curved' 
spine ; tarsi with long bristles. 

Fane rather narrow, widening gradually from base of 
antennae to oral margin ; moustache confined to the oral 
margin, and consisting of long stiff bristles. Front very 
wide above-, but owing to- the converging eyes narrowed to- 
half its breadth at the base of the antenna? ; vertex mode- 
rately excavated, and with a conspicuous ocellar tubercle.. 
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Antennge slightly longer than the head, the first and 
second joints short, and of about equal length, the third 
twice the length of the first two together, and provided 
with a short pointed style. Thorax almost bare of pubes- 
cence, but with lateral and posterior bristles; scutel- 
lum without bristles. Abdomen rather broad, and not in 
the least petiolate, altogether without bristles. Legs with 
femora somewhat swollen, practically bare, but with a few 
small, inconspicuous apical and pre-apical bristles ; tibiae 
slender, with long, fine bristles ; tarsi with remarkably long 
bristles, Wings with three subniarginal cells, the upper 
branch of the cubital fork being connected with the radial 
vein by a cross-veinlet ; marginal cell broadly open; the 
three basal cells of almost equal length; all posterior cells 
wide open; anal cell closed. 

This genus is proposed for a remarkable species, of 
which Dr. Ferguson took a number of specimens at N ever- 
tire, New South Wales, The species in shape and mark- 
ings bears a close resemblance to the Therevidse, and has, 
indeed, been identified a.s such by a well-known authority ; 
it is, however, a true Asilid. In the character of the 
three subniarginal cells the genus agrees with the False- 
arctic and North American genus Pap o n osama , of the sub- 
family Laphripce; from this genus, however, it may be at 
once distinguished by the open marginal cell, and the wide- 
ly open first and fourth posterior cells. 

It is worth noting that this curious genus comes from 
one of the en tomol ogieall y little known inland districts; it 
probably does not extend to the coastal region. Only a 
single species is at present known, but it is not unlikely 
that other species will come to hand when the inland Aus- 
tralian fauna is proper!}' investigated. 

Cryptopogon yeenaculus, Sp. nor. 

Face white; moustache pale yellow; antennae black; 
thorax light brcwn, with eight white spots; abdomen 
black, with foremargins of segments silvery- white, the white 
colouration being narrow centrally, broad laterally, femora 
grey ; tibiae and tarsi brownish yellow, with apices grey ; 
bristles of legs white; wings hyaline. 

Length . Female, 6.5 - S mm. 

Hah . Nevertire, N.S.W. 

Female. Face white, projecting below ; moustache 
pale yellow. Front brown,' blackish at vertex, the whole 
bearing a little white tomentum. Antenn?c black. 
Thorax light brown, with neck and shoulders whitish, the 
dorsum bearing eight more or less distinct whitish tomen- 
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tose spots 1 , in addition to two- short white lines on the 
anterior margin, and a line white dorsal line, which ex- 
tends from the anterior margin to a little beyond the- 
middle of the dorsum ; the wnolo dorsum bears very short 
stiff black pubescence, and there are also a few long black 
lateral and posterior bristles; scutellum small, black, with- 
out bristles. Abdomen, black, with foremargins of seg- 
ments sir very-white, the white colouration being narrow 
centrally, broad laterally ; the anal segment may be en- 
tirely white 1 or only a little whitish ; the abdomen is 
bare, except for a little, very short pubescence, which is 
white on the anterior segments, black at apex. Legs 
with the femora swollen, with inconspicuous white pubes- 
cence, and one or two- small, white apical bristles; tibiae 
brownish yellow, apex black, the* whole bearing scattered, 
long, white bristles*; tarsi brownish-yellow, with apex 
black, the whole bearing remarkably long white bristles. 
Wings hyaline, but the course of the veins sometimes 
shaded faintly with brown; the posterior cells are open, 
the only one showing any sign of contraction being the 
fourth, which is narrowed on the wing margin to about 
half its breadth; anal cell closed, and connected with the 
wing margin by a short petiole; haltcres brown. „ 

This species is remarkably distinct. It can be at 
once recognised by its venation and by the black and 
white abdomen. As before mentioned, it bears a very 
close* resemblance to a Therovid, but its true relation snip 
can be easily ascertained by examining the form of the 
face, moustache, antennas, proboscis, and slender, neck. 

This interesting species was discovered by Dr. Fer- 
guson, who tells me that lie found it occurring commonly 
on the edges of a dam at N e vert ire, N.S.W., on March 20, 
1915. It is suggestive that it occurred in company with 
two species of Therein dm , of about the same size, one of 
which, an tmdescribed species of Loiirhorhi/nrli tix, resembles 
it almost exactly in colouration, the thorax being a simi- 
lar tint of brown, with similar white spots, and the 
abdomen being also black and white, though the white 
colour occupies* the hind instead of the* foremargins ; the 
general resemblance between the two species is, however, 
very striking; and would suggest cither mimicry or a 
parallel development of species of two distinct families 
brought about by similar conditions. 

Stenopogon, Loew. 

Of this genus two specie® are recognised in Miss 
Ricardo’s revision of the family; a third, perfectly dis- 
tinct species, however, occurs not uncommonly in New 
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-Sen tli Wales. The three species are distinguished as shown 
in the following table: — 

Table of the Australian Species of Stenopogon _ 

1. Bristles of tibhe entirely or principally black ; 

large species. Elongates, Macq. 

Bristles of legs pale yellow; smaller species 2 

2. All femora black; veins of wing* black. 

Aicoteles, Walk. 

Anterior femora with basal two-tliirds. black, 
apical third reddish-yellow ; middle femora en- 
tirely reddish-yellow; posterior femora, black. 

Wings yellowy with foreborder and anterior 
veins bright yellow. Flavipennis, Sp. nov. 

Note. The characters given in the above table easily 
distinguish S. flctvipenni-s from S. nicoieles , and from the 
ordinary varieties of S elonqatus . In Tasmania, however, 
a scarce variety of S. el any at us occurs, in which the bristles 
of the legs are yellow; from this variety-#, flavipennis is 
distinguished by the yellow instead of hyaline wings, by 
the reddish-yellow instead of black middle femora, and 
by the smaller size. It may be mentioned that both 8. 
■deny of us and S. flavipennis occur commonly m New South 
Wales, without showing any intermediate variations. 

Stenopogon flavipennis, Sp. nov . 

Face and moustache yellowish-white; front black; 
thorax black, with white tomentum at sides; abdomen 
black with white side-stripes; anterior femora with basal 
two-thirds black, apical third reddish-yellow ; middle femora 
entirely reddish-yellow; posterior femora black; all tibise 
reddish-yellow, with extreme base black ; tarsi black ; 
bristles of tibiae reddish yellorv; wings yellowy the fore- 
border bright yellow ; halteres light yellow. 

Length. Female, 11 mm. 

JLab. Sydney, N.S.W. 

Female. Face end moustache yellowish white. Front 
black, with long black hairs. Antennae black. Thorax 
black, with white tomentum at sides ; thoracic pubescence 
black ; thoracic bristles white ; scutellum black. Abdomen 
black, shining, with indistinct white side-stripes, and 
spare white pubescence. Legs with anterior femora hav- 
ing basal two-thirds black, apical third reddish-yellow; 
middle femora, entirely reddish-yellow; posterior femora 
entirely black ; all tibia* reddish-yellowy -with extreme base 
black; tarsi black; all femora with long, dense, white 
pubescence; anterior and middle femora without bristles; 
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posterior femora with short, black, spine-like bristles be- 
low, and a few longer ones at sides ; all tibiae with bristles 1 ', 
which are coloured similarly to the parts on which they 
occur — reddish-yellow on the reddish-yellow portions, and 
black on the black apical portions; tarsi with black 
bristles. Wings with the characteristic venation of the 
genus; all posterior cells open, but the fourth consider- 
ably constricted on the wing margin ; secoond posterior 
cell, though wide open, is narrower on, the wing margin 
than above, where it bulges into the third posterior cell ; 
the wings are yellow, with the foremargin bright yellow ; 
halteres light yellow. 

This species bears a close, resemblance to 8. elongatus, 
but may be distinguished by the reddish-yellow instead of 
black tibial bristles, by the bright yellow instead of hyar 
line or brownish wings, by the light yellow instead of 
brown halteres-', and by the smaller size. 

Several specimens of this species have been kindly 
sent me by Dr. Ferguson, from New South Wales, where 
it appears to be not uncommon. 

Subfamily Laphrinse. 

Therutria, Loew. 

This genus is characterised by a curved spine on apex 
of the anterior tibiae, face with a, prominent tubercle, cov- 
ered with a largo bushy moustache, and wings 1 with the 
fourth posterior cell open, or occasionally bluntly closed 
on the actual wing margin, and never closed above the 
margin, and connected thereto by a. small veinlet, as in all 
the Australian species of Laphria. Three species have so 
far been described ; a fourth is- now added. 

Thebutria pulchripes, Sp. nov. 

Moustache black and white ( $ ) or white (9); 
thorax and abdomen black, the latter with yellow side- 
spots; femora with basal two-thirds yellow, apical third 
black; tibiae similarly coloured to the femora; wings, 
brownish, the fourth posterior cell either narrowly open or 
just closed on the wing-margin. 

Length, Male and female, 15 mm. 

Hah. New South Wales (Leura), and Victoria. 

Male. *Face and front black; moustache bushy, com- 
posed of intermixed black and white hairs; beard white. 
Antennae black, the first and second joints of equal length, 
bearing black hairs, the third about one and a half times 
as long as the first two together. Thorax black, with. 
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shoulder tubercles brown, and a yellow spot on 
each side, a little above and in front of the base of wings, 
the whole bearing black lateral pubescence, which is most 
conspicuous anteriorly, and black bristles; scutellum 
;black, and bearing numerous black marginal bristles. 
Abdomen black, with yellow side-spots, and white lateral 
pubescence, the first segment bearing also white lateral 
bristles. Legs with femora having the basal two-thirds 
bright yellow, apical third black, devoid of bristles, but 
with abundant long soft, pubescence, that on the yellow 
portion being white, on the black portion black ; tibiae 
with basal two-thirds bright yellow, apical third black, 
with short white and black pubescence disposed as on the 
femora, the whole bearing also stiff black bristles ; tarsi 
black, with black bristles. Wings greyish-brown; me 
first posterior cell open, but narrowed on the margin to 
about half its breadth ; fourth posterior cell very narrowly 
open, or closed bluntly cn the extreme wing margin; anal 
cell very narrowly open. Kalteres brown. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but the 
moustache is entirely white, and the abdominal lateral 
pubescence somewhat shorter. 

This species resembles Therufria amaraeu .<?, Walk., 
very closely, but differs in the femora having at least the 
.apical third black instead of only the extreme apex, also 
in the coloured portion of the femora, and tibia? being a 
bright yellow of the same tint, instead of, as in T. amara- 
cus, the femora being orange-red and the tibia? pale-vellcw. 

T. puleJiri pes also differs from T . amaracas in the 
whiter moustache, and the more narrowed fourth posterior 
ceil. 

Of this species, a male from Leura, N.S.W., was 
kindly given me by Dr. Ferguson, and a female from Yic- 
toiia by Mr. C. French, Jr. 

M E T A L A P H E I A, JR if afrit). 

The species contained in this genus bear a very close 
resemblance to those of Therufria , hut are distinguished by 
the face being flat, without a tubercle, and by the mous- 
tache consisting of a single row of hairs confined to the 
oral opening. The genus* was proposed by Miss Bieardo 
for a North Australian species; a New South Wales species 
is now added. 

Metalapheia aueifacies, Sp. noth 

Face golden; moustache and antenna? black; front 
grey ; thorax black, with goldeti shoulder spots ; abdomen 
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"black, with sides yellow; femora red; tibiae and tarsi; 
black ; wings brownish. 

Length . Male, 11 mm. 

Jlab. Sydney, N.S.W. 

Male. Face dark golden; moustache consisting of 
about nine long, bristle-like, black hairs, which project 
horizontally ; beard white. Palpi prominent, black, with 
abundant white hairs. Antennae black, the. first and 
second joints of equal length, and bearing stiff black hairs, 
the third onc-and-a-half times the length of the first two 
together. Front, grey, with a bunch of black hairs on 
either side of the middle; ocellar tubercle black, with 
long bristle-like hairs. Thorax black, with golden shoul- 
der-spots, and with shoulder tubercles, lateral and pos- 
terior margins yellow; thoracic bristles black; scutelimu 
pale golden, with two long, black, converging, marginal 
bristles. Abdomen black, punctate, with sides yellow, 
practically bare, but with a tuft of white hairs on each 
side of the first segment; genitalia swollen, with white 
pubescence. Legs with femora, red, bare, the posterior 
pair with a short stripe, and, apex black; anterior tibiae 
red, middle tibiae red with apex broadly black, posterior 
femora wholly black; all tibice bear long white bristles, 
which are much the most numerous on the posterior pair ; 
the anterior and middle tibiae also bear short black bristles; 
tarsi black, with black bristles, the first joint of anterior 
and middle tarsi red at base. Wings brownish ; the first 
posterior cell wide open, the fourth also open, but nar- 
rowed on the wing margin to less than half its breadth ; 
anal cell very narrowly open. Hal teres yellow. 

This species is very distinct from the only other known 
Australian species, M . australis, Ricardo. "The abdomen 
is black, with sides yellow, instead of black with apex 
red, the moustache black, instead of yellowish-white, the 
antennae black, instead of reddish -yellow, and the posterior 
tibiae black with white bristles, instead of red with black 
bristles ; it is also larger in size. 

M. aurifaci.es is at present only known from a single 
specimen, taken by Dr. Ferguson at Roseville, Sydney, on 
December 26, 1914. 

At o m o s i a, Macq, 

This genus comprises small species, which have the* 
cross-veins closing the discal and fourth posterior cells 
parallel ; the anterior tibiae are without an apical curved 
spine, and all the tibiae and tarsi bear remarkably long; 
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hair-like bristles. One Australian species was described 
by Miss Ricardo, and a second species is new added. 

Atomosia culicivoea, Sp. nov. 

Face and moustache silvery white; antennae black; 
thorax shining black ; abdomen black, coarsely punctate, 
and with small white lateral ' bristles ; femora, yellowisn- 
red, the posterior pair with a broad black band near the 
base; anterior and middle tarsi light brown; posterior 
tibiae a shining dark brown; tarsi brown; wings tinged 
evenly with brown. 

Length. Female, 6 mm. 

llwi. Eidsvold, Queensland. 

Fern air. Face and moustache silvery white, the 
moustache consisting of a fringe of drooping bristle-like 
hairs, which are con Lined to the oral margin; front, simi- 
larly coloured to the face, with a small, black, much up- 
standing ocellar tubercle, which bears two small black 
bristles. Thorax shining black, with short black pubes- 
cence and black lateral bristles ; scutellum black, 
with about four very hue marginal hair-like bristles. 
Abdomen deep black, coarsely punctate, with short white 
lateral bristles, and apex with long black hairs. Legs 
with femora yellowish-red, the posterior pair with a broad 
black band, which commences close to the base, and extends 
to beyond the middle; anterior and middle tibise dull pale 
brown ; posterior tibiae shining dark brown ; tarsi brown ; 
the femora are practically bare., but the middle pair have 
one, and the posterior pair two, black bristles oil the upper 
side, but this number may not be constant: tibiae and 
tarsi with numerous very long, black, hair-like bristles, and, 
in addition, the posterior tibiae bear a remarkably long' 
black bristle on the upper side ; the tibiae are also- provided 
with a fringe of white pubescence on the lower side. Wings 
tinged evenly with brown; the first posterior ceil wide 
open, the fourth closed considerably above the wing mar- 
gin, the cross-vein closing it in an almost straight line 
with that closing the discal cell ; anal cell closed. Hal teres 
yellowish-white. 

This species is easily distinguished from A. australis, 
Ricardo, the only other known Australian species, by the 
wings being evenly tinged with brown, instead of being 
hyaline, with the wing-veins, and particularly the base of 
the cubital fork, being conspicuously suffused with 
brown, by the femora being yellowish-red instead of black, 
and by the abdomen being deep, black instead of purple 
or blue-black. 
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Two specimens of this species, taken by Dr. T. L. Ban- 
croft at Eidsivold, Queensland, were kindly sent me for 
examination by Dr. Ferguson. Dr. Bancroft supplies the 
interesting information that the species, preys on mos- 
quitos. Date of capture, March 28, 1915. 

Lap hrt a, Mri(j, 

Of this genus ten Australian species have so* far been 
described; two' additional species are now added. 


Lapi-iria variaha, tip. nor. 

Face covered with procumbent golden hairs ; mous- 
tache black and golden; thorax black, with four yellow- 
ish-white spots ; abdomen golden-yellow, with first seg- 
ment and genitalia black; femora with basal half golden- 
yellow, apical half black ; tibia* golden-yellow with base 
and apex black ; tarsi black ; wings brown, a little hyaline 
at base. 

Length . Male, 12.5 mm. 

11 ah . Tweed Diver, New South Wales. 

Male. Face covered with long, procumbent, golden 
hairs ; moustache' bushy, black above, golden below ; beard 
pale yellow. Front black, with long black hairs on vertex. 
Antennse black, the first joint twice the length of the 
second, the third slightly longer than the first two to- 
gether. Thorax velvet black, with pale yellow shoulder 
spots, and a similar spot on either side of the dorsum, me 
whole bearing black pubescence, and black lateral bristles ; 
sciitellum black. Abdomen rather narrow, first segment 
black, second to sixth segments golden yellow, all bearing 
golden-yellow pubescence; genitalia black, with long black 
hairs. Legs black and golden-yellow, the femora with 
rather more than the basal half yellow, remainder black ; 
tibia* golden-yellow, with base and apex black, the pos- 
terior pair much curved, and with the black basal portion 
occupying a third of their length ; tarsi black ; the legs are 
clothed with long, dense pubescence., which is yellow on the 
yellow parts, black on the black parts. Wings brown, 
but a little hyaline at the base ; first posterior cell open, 
but a little contracted towards the wing margin; fourth 
posterior and anal cells closed; hal teres yellow. 

This species is remarkably distinct ; it can be distin- 
guished at once from all the other Australian species of 
Laphrta by the yellow abdomen. The only specimen at 
present known was kindly sent me by Dr. Cle-land ; it was 
taken at the Tweed Diver, N.S.W. 
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. Laphria comata., Sp. nor 
Face bearing long white hairs ; mous cache black ; thorax 
gitenish-black ; abdomen blue-black; anterior femora en- 
tirely blue-black; middle femora with basal half yellow’, 
apical half blue-black ; posterior femora with basal two- 
thirds yellow, apical third blue-black ; all tibhe blue-black ; 
wings brownish, darkest at the tips, and with the -base 
hyaline. 

Lriifjth . Male, 16 mm. 

Hah. Victoria,. 

Itfale. Face bearing* long while hairs; moustache 
black, large and bushy ; beard white. Front black. An- 
tennae black, the first joint twice the length of the second, 
the third considerably broadened, and about one-aii d-a- 
half times the length of the first two together ; the first 
and second joints bear long black hairs. Thorax shining 
greenish-black, with whitish shoulder- spots, abundant 
black pubescence, and black lateral bristles; scutelium 
similarly coloured to the thorax, with six long, semi-erect, 
black marginal hair-like bristles. Abdomen slender, shin- 
ing blue-black, with white lateral spots and white lateral 
pubescence; genitalia with stiff black hairs. Legs with 
anterior femora wholly blue-black, middle femora with 
basal half yellow, apical half blue-black ; posterior femora 
with basal two-thirds yellow, apical third blue-black ; all 
t'ibke blue-black; tarsi black; the femora bear abundant 
long pubescence, which is yellow’ on the yellow parts, 
black on the black parts ; tibice with long white and black 
pubescence, and also black bristles ; tarsi with black 
bristles. Wings brownish, darkest at the tips, and With 
the base hyaline; the first posterior cell is much contract- 
ed on the wing-margin, the fourth posterior and anal cells 
closed ; halteres yellow. 

This species is distinguished by the colouring of the- 
femora. It resembles both L. telecles and L. rufifanorafa, 
but is distinguished from the former species 'by having 
both the middle and posterior femora partly yellow, 
whereas in L. tel cries only the posterior pair are p'artlv 
yellow, and from Z, rufifemorata by the anterior femora 
being entirely black, instead of, as in that species, all the 
femora being partly yellow. L. mmata is further distin- 
guished from both these species by the marginal bristles 
of the scutelium being black instead of yellowish, and by 
their being fewer in number, stiller, and more erect, also 
by the strong bristles of the tibiae. 

This species is at present only known from a single 
Victorian specimen, kindly given me by Mr. C. French, 
Jim. 

G 
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Subfamily Asilinse. 

Some suggestions are here given for a slight revision 
of the Australian genera belonging to this subfamily. 

The old genus; Jxi/us, on account of the vast number 
of species that it contained, was divided up by Loew into a 
number of subsidiary groups, which are regarded by differ- 
ent entomologists either as true genera or as subgenera of 
AxiJittt. The- groups more particularly referred to the 
species of the pahmrctic and nearctic regions, and in classi- 
fying these they have proved a great convenience. An 
attempt has also been made to include the Australian 
species in the same groups, but- 1 think incorrectly. I have 
carefully compared the Australian with the principal p-al se- 
ar c tie groups, and ha.vo come to the conclusion that the 
differences' shown by the former are too* considerable to- ad- 
mit of their being placed together; there is a considerable 
resemblance between the groups of the two- regions, but this- 
resemblance seems to- have been merely the effect of an in- 
dependent development proceeding on parallel lines. To 
give an illustration, an Australian species has- been, placed 
in the genus Dysmaclms under the name of JD. nidi's. Now, 
although, it resembles- By sm a chits in having a mane o-f long’ 
bristles descending to the anterior margin of the thorax, it 
differs in the fundamental character of the ovipositor, for 
whereas in Dysmachus the terminal lamellae are wedged in 
beneath the upper piece of the ovipositor, as is also- the 
case with Eutolmus , in the Australian species they are free, 
thus showing its relationship- with quite different groups. 
As to the Australian species of Neoitarmts, a few of these* 
are fairly typical, though even of these one species has the 
tibia completely black, instead of the usual orange; but 
there: are also a large number of other species at present 
included in the genus*, which show every gradation between 
it and Gerdistits, Mac7iimus > E pitri plus, and S til pi tog aster, 
though at the same time- not agreeing exactly with any of 
them. Under the circumstances a .somewhat different sys- 
tem of classification of the Australian species seems to- be 
called for. Now, when the whole of these specie*si are- con- 
sidered, they will be found to fall into- five main groups, 
which I regard as true genera ; of these! Oitimatius, 
Blepharotes , and Pararaf m require but short notice, as their 
limits are- well defined, and they contain only a small num- 
ber of species. Omm at ins is- distinguished at once by the 
feathered antennal style, Blepharotes by the broad abdomen 
with lateral tufts of hair, and Fararatm by the short and 
thickened antennal style. When, however, these tliree* 
genera are separated off, the great majority of the Austral- 
ian, species will still remain unaccounted for. Now, these* 
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numerous: species' will be found to fall into two groups, in 
one of which the ovipositor is small, and not laterally com- 
pressed, the male genitalia are globular, and distinctly 
broader than the preceding abdominal segment, and the 
species are large and brightly coloured ; in the other group 
the ovipositor is large and laterally compressed, the male 
genitalia not globular, and not broader than the preceding 
abdominal segment, or hardly so, and tire species are of 
small or medium size, and are not brightly coloured; the 
two groups I propose placing under the existing names of 
Asilu s and Xeoitamus. It will now be found that each of 
these genera breaks up naturally into minor groups, which 
may be treated either as subgenera of Anil us and Xeoitamm h 
respectively, or as true genera ; these groups are as fol- 
lows : — 

Genus Asilus, L. 

Subgenus Asilus (sens it stricto). 

Neoaeatus, JR i car do. 

Genus Neoitamus, Ost-Sack 

Subgenus Trichoitamus, s.g. nov. 

Neoitamus (sensu stricto). 

Rkabdotoitamus, s . fj . nov . 

The distinguishing characters of these groups are • 
shown in the table below. 

Besides the genera already referred to, the following 
genera, or subgenera, Glaphyra pyga, Dysmachti #, Mach ’units. 
Hdigmoneura , and Gerdistu* have been recorded from Aus- 
tralia, but probably none of these really occur, taking them 
in their strict sense. The species described by Schiner un- 
der Glaphyropya is unknown; Miss Bicar do suggests that 
it may be a, Heligmonevra , but in the absence of the type 
it. is impossible to ascertain its true position. The species 
placed under Dysmachm does not belong to that genus, 
owing to the terminal lamellse of the ovipositor being free; 

I have placed it in a new genus, Triehoitamus. M addin us 
was recorded doubtfully by Miss Ricardo from a. specimen in, 
bad condition; but probably no true Machinm s occurs in 
Australia. The same is also true of Hdigmoneura, so far 
as Australian species are concerned, although the genus- is 
known to* occur in New Zealand. The species described 
under Cerdistu * probably belong* to the subgenus Xeo it a- 
nuts, as defined below ; as before mentioned, no satisfac- 
tory distinction can be found in Australian species between 
the two groups. It is worthy of note that in none of the 
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Austral ia.il species of Neuitannis is the sixth abdominal 
segment included in the ovipositor. 

Of the. subfamily Axil hue. eight new species are hero 
described ; they comprise one Oat matins, one A situs, two 
X mittimus , and four Rimbdotoitamas. 

Tabic of the Australian < Intern of the Asilincr. 

J. Wings with three suhuiarginal cells. 2 

Wings, with only two submaygiual cells. 3 

2. Base of the cubital fork not nearly reaching back 

to the end of the diseal cell. P n o ha c ii u s, Lone. 
Base of the cubital fork reaching back beyond 
the end of* the discal cell. P n i l o d t c u s, Walk. 

3 Lower branch of the cubital fork ending in or 

above the wing-tip 4 

Lower branch of the cubital fork ending below 
the wing-tip. 5 

4 Ovipositor cylindrical, with a terminal circlet of 

spines P R o c t a can t ii it s, Macq. 

Ovipositor laterally compressed, without a 
terminal circlet of spines. E n a x, Scop. 

The following are comprised in the old genus 
As? his : — 

5. Style of antenna; feathered. 0 m m a ti u s, Wie<L 

Style of antennas bare. 6 

6 Abdomen very broad, with lateral tufts of hair. 

B L E P H AUOTES, West W . 

Abdomen narrow, 'without lateral tufts of hair. 7 

7. Antennal style short and thickened. 

Par a ii a t it s, Ricardo. 
Antennal style long and slender. 8 

5 Ovipositor cylindrical, and not laterally com- 

pressed,; genitalia of male globular; large, 
brightly coloured species 

A a i h u s (Sens a Info), 9 
Ovipositor laterally compressed, considerably 
lengthened, and with the terminal lamella? 
always free; genitalia of male not globular; 
species small, or of moderate size, and not 
brightly coloured. 

Neoitamus (Setmi Into). 10 

9, Costal border of wing inflated in the male. 

Neoaratus, Ricardo. 
Costal border of wing not inflated in either sex. 

As m us, X. 
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10. Thorax with long bristles, which extend from 

the anterior to the posterior margin. 

Trichoitamus, Gen . nor. 

Thorax with the bristles on the anterior half 
much shorter than those on the posterior half 11 

11. Black or grey species with the ovipositor often 

greatly elongated, femora always entirely 
black. Neoitamu s, Out-Sack . 

Brownish species, with the ovipositor usually 
not so elongated, femora never entirely black, 
and usually striped longitudinally, the 
upper surface being black, the lower red, yel- 
low, or light brown. 

EhabdotoitamtSj Gen . nov.. 

OiniATius, Wied. 

Of this genus, distinguished by the feathered antennal 
style, nine Australian species have so fan been described; 
one additional species is now added. 

Ommatius oBSCunrs, Sji. nov. 

Face grey ; moustache black above white below ; 
thorax, abdomen, ancl legs black, the tibise a little rusty 
at the knees ; scutelium with two black marginal bristles ; 
wings almost hyaline, but tinged faintly with brown along 
the costal margin. 

Lemjth. Male, 8 mm. 

Hah. Mi Ison Is., N.S.W. 

J I ale. Face grey; moustache composed of long black 
bristles above, and a few white bristles below. Front 
grey, with ocellar tubercle black. Anfcenme black. Thorax 
black, with a little grey tomentum on shoulders, at sides, 
and along the posterior margin, the whole bearing short 
anterior and long posterior bristles ; scutelium black, with 
two long black marginal bristles. Abdomen black, the 
liindniargiiis of segments very narrowly brown, almost 
bare, but with a little white pubescence at base. Legs 
black, the tibiae brown at the knees; femora with white 
pubescence ; tibiae and tarsi with black bristles, the an- 
terior tarsi bearing also a few white bristles, but the latter 
■character may not be constant. Wings rilled, but not 
inflated, almost hyaline, but with the costal margin tinged 
with brown, especially towards the tips;. Haiteres dull 
yellowish- white bordered with brown. 

The only other small Australian species of Omni at his 
with black legs are 0. piloms , from Tasmania and South’ 
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Australia, and 0. levis from Tasmania; from the former 
of these species 0. ob. scar us is distinguished by the much 
less hairy body and legs, and by the "wings m the male 
being without any sign of inflation, from the latter by the 
almost hyaline wings, whilst from both these species" it is 
distinguished by the scute Hum bearing only two marginal 
black bristles instead of numerous white ones. 

0. ohscuruft is at present only known from a male taken 
by Dr. Ferguson at Mil son Is., N.S.W., on April 10, 1914. 

Asilus, L. 

Of this genus a very large number of Australian species 
were originally described, but only ten of these seem to 
belong to the genus in its restricted sense; one additional 
species is now added. 


Asilus aureus, Sjk nov. 

Antenna? with basal twod-hirds of first joint yellow, 
remainder of first and all of second and third joints black ; 
thorax pale yellow, with a bro'a.d velvet black centre stripe, 
and shorter similarly coloured interrupted side stripes ; 
abdomen entirely golden yellow; legs golden yellow, the 
bristles of tibise entirely black. 

Length. Female, 16 mm. 

Hah. Victoria (?Ouyen, Mallee.) 

Female. Face yellow; moustache pale yellow, with 
a few black hairs beneath. Antennae with the basal two- 
thirds of first joint yellow ; apex of first joint and all of 
second and third joints black ; style much shorter than the 
■third joint. Front yellow, with the ocellar tubercle brown- 
ish. Thorax pale yellow, with a, broad velvet black centre 
stripe and shorter, similarly coloured interrupted side 
stripes ; bristles of thorax hlack ; scufcellura black, with a 
little yellow tomentum, and two marginal long black 
bristles. Abdomen entirely bright golden yellow, the pos- 
terior margins of segments with black bristles: ovipositor 
short', conical. Legs golden yellow, with the knees and 
tips of tarsi black; bristles of femora mostly black, but 
with a few white ones, those of tibiae and tarsi entirely 
black. "Wings hyaline, shaded with grey at tips and along 
the inner margin, with the veins black. 

This species may be easily recognised by its bright 
golden-yellow abdomen and leg's; of the already described 
Australian species it bears the closest resemblance to* A. 

■ "kyagnix. Walk., but may be distinguished from that species 
by the antennae being only yellow at the base instead of 
entirely yellow, the abdomen golden-yellow instead of ochre- 
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yellow, the abdominal bristles black instead of yellow, the 
bustles of the tibiae entirely black instead of mostly yel- 
low, and veins of wings black instead of light brown. 

This description is taken from a specimen kindly sent 
me* for examination by Mr. Spry. Other specimens axe 
m the collection of the British Museum. 

Teichoitamus, Gen. now 

This genus is proposed for the species previously 
■placed in the genus Bysmarhus (D. nulls, WIl\), but which 
the structure of the ovipositor shows does net belong to 
that genus. It may be characterised as follows : — 

Thoracic bristles long on the anterior as well as the 
posterior half; abdomen with lateral bristles; ovipositor 
laterally compressed, and with the terminal lamellae free. 

Face bearing a large bushy moustache, which reaches 
almost to the base of the antennae. Antennae with the 
first mint twice the length of the second, the third slender, 
nearly twice as long as the first two together, and provided 
with a thin style, which is. about half its- length. Thorax 
bearing long dense bristles, which are long on the anterior 
as well as the posterior half. Scutellum with two long 
marginal bristles. Abdomen long and slender, with lateral 
hinclmarginal bristles. Genitalia of the male lengthened, 
about the same breadth as, or a little broader than, the 
previous abdominal segment. Abdomen in the female con- 
sisting of seven segments, and a laterally compressed ovi- 
positor, the latter having the terminal lamella? free, the 
total length of the ovipositor being about equal to that of 
' ' two preceding abdominal segments together. Leg's 
hairy and bristly, both femora and tibiae bearing bristles. 
Wings with the ordinary venation of A enlfamus. 

Of this genus only a single species, T. nulls. Walk., is 
at present known. It occurs commonly in both New 
South Wales and Tasmania, and doubtless also in Victoria. 
It is fully described in both Miss Hi car dot’s Envision of the 
Australian Asilidae, and in my Diptera-Braclivcera of Tas- 
mania, Part III. 


Neoitamus, Ost-Sack. 

The species remaining in this genus, even after remov- 
ing the small brownish species with striped femora, which 
I have placed in a new genus, JRhahdotoliam us, are not 
•quite a. homogeneous group. The three species, X. hyall- 
pennis , X. ml gains, and X. flavlclnctus, are fairly typical 
of the genus as applied to Palsearctic and Nearctic species, 
although in none of these is the sixth abdominal segment 
included in the ovipositor, whilst the third species named 
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lias the tibiae entirely black instead of the usual orange ; the 
remaining 1 five species, however, have the ovipositor shorter, 
and can hard ly be described as typical, but as the differ- 
ence between these- and other species is a very slight one, 
and as all seem to be very nearly related, I should not feel 
justified in separating them. If any objection should be 
made as to these species being placed in the genus At eui fa- 
inns, it would be best to remove the whole of the eight 
species, and place them in a new Australian genus. 

Some difference in length of the thoracic bristles is 
shown in the different species. In A. flavicinciu^ the 
bristles on the anterior half of the thorax are fairly long 
(though shorter them on the posterior half) ; this character 
connects the species with Trichuitamus, but it is distinguish- 
ed from that genus by the greatly lengthened ovipositor 
and by the absence of abdominal lateral bristles. In A. 
vulc/atus and hi hyali pennix the interior bristles are short- 
er, though still of fair length, in the remaining 
species shorter still. A. li rid its differs somewhat from the 
other species in the blue-black colouration, and the more 
conspicuous abdominal lateral bristles; it may show some 
relationship with the genus Siiljntof/aster, but is too nearly 
allied to the other Australian species of A eoitamus to. be 
separated from them. 

The genus, so far as the- Australian species are con- 
cerned, may be characterised as having the abdomen slen- 
der, either without lateral bristles or with small inconspicu- 
ous ones ; genitalia, of the male lengthened, but not broader 
than the preceding abdominal segment, or hardly so; ovi- 
positor in the female laterally com presold., and sometimes 
greatly elongated, but the amount of elongation varying 
in the different species; legs with the femora entirely 
black. 

Taking the genus in this sense, eight Australian species 
arc at present known to occur. They are distinguished 
as follows : — 


Table of the Australian Species of A coif annis. 

1. Abdomen a. uniform shining blue-black, with* 

black lateral bristles ; tibnc dark brown. 

Lividub, Sp. noth 

Abdomen never shining blue-black, and with 
the hindmargins of segments white, yellow’, 
or pale brown. 2 

2. Tibi® entirely black ; hindmargins of abdominal 

segments yellow. Flavicinctus, WTiHe. 

tibiae always partly red, brown* or yellow, 3 
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3 Wings with four distinct brown spots. 

Ma culatus , Wh ite . 

Wings without any sign of spots except in X. 
caliginnm . *, in which small indistinct spots are 
sometimes visible. 4 

4 Sen tel hum with four marginal bristles. 5 

Scutfcllmn with two- marginal bristles. 6 

5. Seutellar bristles usually yellow, but sometimes 

black ; large species with elongated ovipositor. 

Hyalipexnis , Ricardo . 

Sc u teller bristles black; -very small species, 
with a less elongated ovipositor. 

Divaricatus, ftp. nov. 

6. Wings with the second posterior cell conspicu- 

ously contracted at a short distance from the 
wing margin ; anterior tibiae blackish ; oviposi- 
tor with the terminal lamellae unusually 
short. Arbutus, White. 

Wings with the second posterior cell broad, and 
not contracted. 7 

7. Bristles of abdomen white; moustache of female 

largely black. Vulgatus, White. 

gristles of abdomen black ; moustache of female 
* almost entirely white ; wings usually suffused 
with brown at apex of second basal cell, at an- 
terior cross-vein, and at base of cubital fork. 

Caligixosus, White. 


X . 
X. 
X. 
X . 
A. 
A, 
A. 
A. 


The above species occur as follows: — 

fin'd a* ... New South Wales, Victoria. 

flarieincfus ... Tasmania. 


maeulufu* 
hyrtli j ten nix 
dt ear train x 
ahditux 
rufyafax 
eaf iyinnxux 


Western Australia. 

Tasmania, Victoria. 

New South Wales. 

Tasmania. 

New South ‘Wales, Tasmania. 
New South Wales, Tasmania. 


Neoitamus rivxdus, $p. nov. 

Thorax black with an indistinct single or double cen- 
tre stripe; abdomen shining blue-black, with short hind- 
marginal black bristles ; femora black, tibiae dark brown, 
with white and black bristles ; wings hyaline with very dis- 
tinct black veins; the anterior cross-vein situated well 
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beyond the middle, and almost in a line with the veinlet 
closing the fourth posterior coll. 

Length. Male, 10.5 mm; female, 12 - 14 mm. 

Hah. Healesville, Victoria, and Mil son Is., Mew 
South Wales. 

Female. (As this sex is the most distinct, and shows 
the specific characters most clearly, I deoribe it first.) I’ ace 
with a large tubercle, which is grey, and bears a bushy 
moustache of black' and white hairs, the black predominat- 
ing ; face above the tubercle, and the front black. Thorax 
black, with an indistinct black centre stripe; anterior 
half bearing very short black bristles, posterior half with 
long black, and about two slender white ones; scutellum 
similarly coloured to the. thorax, and bearing two- long 
white marginal bristles, as well as short black bristle-like 
hairs. Abdomen shining blue-black, the hindinargins of 
segments similarly coloured, and only distinguished by 
their smoother appearance, the whole bearing short, stiff, 
bristle-like pubescence and short black, lateral, hindmar- 
ginal bristles; ventral surface brownish-black. Legs with 
femora black, tibiae and first tarsal joint dark brown, re- 
maining tarsal joints black; femora and tibiae with both 
white and black bristles; tarsi with black bristles. Wings 
hyaline, the veins black and prominent ; cubital fork long 
and slender, contracted in the middle, and spread out- 
somewhat widely asi it reaches the wing-margin; second 
posterior cell with the enclosing veinlet® a little waved 
on both sides; anterior cross-vein situated well beyond 
the middle of the disical cell, and almost in a line with the 
veinlet closing the fourth posterior cell ; halteres light 
brown, with rim dark brown. 

Male agrees fairly well with the description of the 
female given above, but the- black thorax is- mottled at the 
sides with grey, and there- is a distinct black, double median 
stripe ; the abdomen is more pubescent, and, on the legs 
white bristles predominate over the black, and extend to 
the tarsi. 

This, species, especially in the female, is very disiin-* 4 - 
in apnea ranee from the other members of the genus; it 
may be distinguished by the uniform blue-black coloura- 
tion of the abdomen, and by the anterior cross-vein being 
situated over the apical half of the discal cell instead of 
near the middle, as in the other species, 

Of this species I took two females settled on tree- 
trunks in the bush at Healesville, Victoria, on December 
18, 1914, and Dr. Ferguson has kindlv sent me a male, 
taken by himself, at Milson Is., N.S.W., on October 31, 
1914, 
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Neoitamus divaeicatus, Sp. nor. 

Thorax black, with shoulders and sides white ; scut el - 
Jura with four black marginal bristles; abdomen black, 
with hindmargins of at least the second and third seg- 
ments white; femora black; tibiae with basal two-thiras 
brownish-yellow or bright yellow, remainder black or 
brown ; bristles of legs entirely black ; wings brownish or 
hyaline. 

Length. Male, 11.5 mm; female, 10.5 mm. 

II ah. Roseville, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Male. Face black, with a large grey tubercle, the 
latter bearing a bushy black and white moustache, the 
black predominating*. Antennae and front black, the 
latter bearing black hairs. Thorax black, with shoulders 
and sides white, and an indistinct double black median 
stripe* ; thoracic bristles entirely black ; scutellum black, 
with four long black marginal bristles, as well as black 
hairs. Abdomen black, with hindmargins of segments 
white, those of the second and third segments being most 
distinct, the whole bearing white lateral pubescence, but 
without bristles. Femora entirely black, with white 
pubescence, few black apical bristles above, and a few very 
short black bristles below; tibiae with basal two-thirds 
brownish yellow, apical third and tarsi black; both 
tibise and tarsi with black bristles. Wings brownish, the 
.second posterior cell not contracted. 

Female resembles the male, but the moustache is 
composed almost equally of black and of white hairs; me 
basal two-thirds of tibiae are bright, yellow, and the wings 
are h valine; ovipositor considerably lengthened. 

This species may be readily recognised by the four 
scutellar bristles, which are black in both sexes, m con- 
junction with the small size; the only other Australian 
species having four scutellar bristles is 2f, hyahpenno #, 
which is a very much larger species, with the scutellar 
bristles usually yellow. 

jV T . (livarieatuR has been taken at Roseville, Sydney, 
by Dr. Ferguson, to whom I am indebted for a specimen 
of each sex. 

R h a b d o t o i t a m u s, Gen. nov. 

Small brownish species, having the ovipositor laterally 
compressed, but not usually so elongated as in Neoitamm ; 
femora never wholly black, and usually striped longitudin- 
ally, the upper surface being black, the lower surface red, 
yellow, or light brown. 

Face with the lower part occupied by a tubercle of 
moderate size, which bears a bushy moustache. Antennae 
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slender, the first joint about twice the length of the second, 
the third about the same length- as the first two together, 
and terminated by a slender style, which varies somewhat 
in length in the different species. Thorax with the bristles 
on the anterior half very short, on the posterior half long ; 
scutellum with marginal bristles. Abdomen slender, with 
lateral bristles, which are longer in the male than in the 
female; genitalia of the male about equal in breadth to 
the preceding abdominal segment, lengthened, and never 
globular; ovipositor laterally compressed, sometimes con- 
siderably elongated, but usually not so much so as in 
Neoitamus, the terminal lamella; always free. Legs witn 
the femora never entirely black, and, in all except one 
rather aberrant species, longitudinally .striped, the upper 
surface being black, the lower reel, yellow, or light brown ; 
tibise coloured similarly to the lighter part of the femora, 
with the apex black ; femora, tibke, and tarsi with long 
bristles. Wings hyaline or brownish, rilled, but not in- 
flated. and with the normal venation of Asilus. 

The species comprised in this genus form a. very char- 
acteristic Australian group. They can be recognised at 
once bv their longitudinally striped femora. In appearance 
they most closely resemble the palsearctic genus Epitripfus , 
Loev.', but are distinguished from that genus by the dif- 
ferently striped legs., by the larger and more swollen geni- 
talia of the male, and by the more slender and more elon- 
gated ovipositor. Seven species are at present known, 
some of these occur settled on the ground, ethers among 
long grass, but I have never met. with any of them on 
fences, logs, or tree- trunks, in which situation, the true 
species of Xeoitamus so commonly occur. 

Tahle of the Australian Species of Ehahrlofoitanvus . 

1. Bristles on the posterior half of thorax white, or 

mostly so ; bristles on the Rcutcllum always 
white or yellow. 2 

Bristles on the posterior half of thorax entirely 
black, except in R, where a few small 

white ones may be present adjoining the scu- 
fcellum. 4 

2. Femora not striped, and mostly black, only the 

base of the middle pair, and the basal third 
of the posterior pair being yellow. 

Volaticus, Sp. nm. 
Femora striped longitudinally. 3. 

3. Femora broadly black above, red ( $) or yellow- 

brown ( 9 ) below; tibiae yellow-brown in 
both sexes. Graminis, White. 
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Femora and tibice extensively bright orange. 

Claeipes, Sp. nov. 

4. Scutcllar bristles yellow; bristles of the legs 

mostly yellow. Mistipes, Macq. 

Bcutellar bristles black. 5 

0 Antemi.se with first joint red ; abdomen brown, 
with the segmentations only indistinctly paler. 

Beunneus , Wh ite. 

Antenna! entirely black ; abdomen with the seg- 
mentations distinct. 6 

6. Abdomen dark red-brown or blackish, but always 
with a red-brown tinge in places, the segmen- 
tations white, the white- colouration being con- 
fined to the hinclmargins ox segments ; femora 
with the lower surface orange-brown, the line 
of demarcation between this and the black 
upper surface not very distinct. 

Ku stic a xus, Sp. nnv. 

Abdomen black, without anv red brown-tinge, 
the pale segmentations not confined to the 
liindmargins of segments, but extended for- 
wards on either side ; femora with the lower 
surface pale yellow, the lino of demarcation 
between this and the deep black upper sur- 
face very distinct. ’ Latttcs, Sj). non 


Euaudotottamus volaticus, Sp. nov. 

Face pale yellow; moustache white; thorax light 
brownish grey, with a broad black centre-stripe and simi- 
larly-coloured interrupted side-stripes ; posterior thoracic 
bristles white, or largely so; abdomen black, with more or 
loss vellowish tom en turn, and slender white lateral bristles, 
femora black, with base of middle pair, and basal third of 
posterior pair, yellow; tibiae light yellow-brown, with apex 
and tarsi black ; wings hyaline or tinged* with grey to- 
wards the tips. 

Intf/fh, Male and female, 11.5 mm. 

Hah. Mi Ison Is., N.8.W. 

'Male. Face pale yellow ; moustache scanty, entirely 
•white. Antennas black, the first joint twice the length of 
the second, the third about as long as the first two to- 
gether, and terminated by a slender style which is about 
equal to it in length. Front light grey-brown, the ocel- 
lar tubercle black. Thorax light bro-wnish -grey, the 
shoulders whitish, with a broad black median stripe, and 
an interrupted black stripe on either side; bristles on an- 
terior half extremely short, black, on posterior half long, 
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mostly white, but with a few black ones; scutellum grey, 
with two white, weak, marginal bristles. Abdomen black, 
with yellowish tomentum, which is most conspicuous to- 
wards the hindniargins of segments, the sides with long 
slender white hindmarginal bristles, and short black bristly 
pubescence; genitalia long, with black pubescence. Legs 
with femora black, the base of middle pair, and basal 
third of posterior pair, yellow; tibhe light yellow-brown, 
with apex and tarsi black; all joints with numerous white, 
and a few black, bristles. Wings tinged with grey to- 
wards the tips; cubital fork long, and hardly contracted; 
second posterior cell a little waved, both above and be- 
low, and slightly contracted ; the mediastinal and sub- 
costal veins where they approach the costa are darkened, 
which gives the wings a stigma-like appearance; halteres 
yellow. 

Female, resembles the male very closely, but the 
white bristles of the thorax are fewer in number, the 
median thoracic stripe is narrowly divided, the abdominal 
lateral bristles are smaller, and less conspicuous, and the 
anterior femora have the base narrowly yellow instead of 
being* entirely black ; the abdomen consists of seven ob- 
vious segments in addition .to the ovipositor, the latter 
being laterally compressed, long, and slender. 

This species is distinguished from all the other species 
of Bhabdotoitamu by the leg being unsitripecl ; it seems to- 
be nearly allied to Neoitamus , but I have separated it 
from that, genus on account of the femora being partly 
yellow, and the presence of white thoracic bristles, in con- 
junction with the smaller and less bushy moustache, and 
general appearance. 

Of this species a specimen of each sex were taken by 
Dr. Ferguson at. Milson Island, N.S.W., on October 31, 
1914. In my Diptera-Br&chycera of Tasmania, Part III., 
I referred to these specimens as varieties of A. gram 'ml. s*, 
but I now consider that they represent a distinct species, 

Bhabdotoitamus cla totes, Fp. nov 

Face light yellow; moustache white ($) or yellow 
( 9 ) ; thorax light brown, with one broad dorsal and two 
lateral black stripes; bristles on posterior half of thorax 
mostly white ; abdomen black with hindniargins of seg- 
ments yellow-brown ; legs extensively bright orange ; 
wings hyaline or brownish. 

Length , Male, 11,5 mm; female, 15 mm. 

Male . Moustache white, scanty. Antennal and front 
black. Thorax light brown, with one bro-ad dorsal and' 
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two lateral black stripes 3 bristles on anterior half of 
thorax black, extremely short, on posterior half of thorax 
long- and mostly white; scuteilnm grey, with two weak 
white terminal bristles. Abdomen black, with hnid- 
margius of segments, yellow-brown, the sides with white 
and yellow bristles, the latter being especially long on the 
hi u cl margins of the fourth abdominal segment; genitalia 
somewhat swollen, and bearing short olack bristie-iihe 
pubescence. Legs with femora bright orange, with apex 
black, the black colour being carried back stripe-like on 
the outer sides, so< that, viewed from in front, the femora 
are almost half black, whilst, viewed from behind, they 
*ar*e bright orange, with only the apex black ; tibiae 
bright orange, with apex black; tarsi black, with 
the first joint brownish; femora with black apical 
and pre-apical bristles, and, also, on the lower surface, 
with long white hair-like bristles; tibke and tarsi witn 
black bristles. Wings, tinged with brown, particularly 
along the costal margin; the mediastinal and subcostal 
veins brown, remaining veins black; the cubital fork not 
contracted, and spread out as it reaches the wing-margin; 
second posterior cell waved both above and below. Halteres 
orange-brown. 

Female resembles the male, but the black stripes on 
the outer side of the orange posterior femora extend from 
base to apex, the abdominal lateral bristles are much 
shorter, and the abdomen is produced into a long narrow 
ovipositor ; the abdomen consists of seven segments, in ad- 
dition to the ovipositor. 

This species is easily distinguished from all the other 
known species of Rhahdotoitamus by the bright orange 
femora and tibiae, in conjunction with the white thoracic 
bristles. Specimens of the female, taken at Leura, 
N.S.W., and of the male, taken at Roseville, Sydney, on 
February 20 , 1916, have kindly been sent me by £)r, 
Ferguson. 


Rhardotqitamus gbaminis, White . 

Syn. NeoHamus graminn , White. 

This species is at present only known with certainty 
to occur in Tasmania, where it seems to be generally rare. 
It resembles R. volaticux, but may be distinguished by the 
femora being distinctly striped, instead of having only 
the base yellow, and by the wings having the cubital fork 
more widely open on the wing margin, and by the broad- 
er and less sinuated second posterior cell It occurs 
amongst long grass on high ground. 
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Rhabdotoitamus MISTI PES, MaCq. 

Svn. Nenitamux miztipes, J iucq. 

Tins species, which is unknown to mo, was described 
by Macquart, from Mount Gambler, South Australia. 

It is described as h arcing the thorax blackish-brown, 
covered with yellowish iomontuni, with two median amt 
two lateral black stripes : thoracic bristles entirely black ; 
scut ell nm with two weak yellow marginal bristles ; abdo- 
men blackish-brown, with yellowish tornentmn, and yellow 
lateral bristles; femora black above, yellow below ; tibia; 
yellow with apical third black; bristles of tibiae and 
tarsi vellow ; wings hyaline. * 

This species should be readily distinguished from the 
other species, having the thoracic bristles entirely black, 
by the vellow scutellar bristles, in conjunction with the 
yellow bristles of the legs, 

Rhabdotoitamus btujnneus, fl kite. 

Syn. JYVo/ taunt# brunneux, While. 

This is probably the commonest and most widely 
distributed species of the genus. It occurs in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. It may be recognised 
without difficulty by its uniform brown colouration, and 
by the first antennal joint being red, instead of black, as 
m the other known species. It occurs settled on the 
ground on roads and on warm hillsides. 

Rhabdotoitamus utjsticanus, Sp. nor . 

Face yellowish-white; moustache* black above, white 
below; thorax yellow-brown, with two well -separated 
black median stripes, and two doub 1 y -interrupt e d side 
stripes ; bristles of thorax entirely black ; scutelluin with 
two black marginal bristles ; abdomen dark red-brown or 
blackish, but always with a red-brown tinge in places, 
the segmentations white, the white colouration being con- 
fined to the hind margin s of segments; femora with the 
upper surface black, the lower surface orange-brown, the 
line of demarcation between the black and orange-brown 
not very distinct; wings hyaline or tinged faintly with 
brown. 

Length. Mai©, 11 mm; female, 11-12 mm. 

Hah. Fern Tree Gully, Victoria. 

Male . Face 1 yellowish-white, the moustache rather 
bushy, consisting of black hairs above, white hairs be- 
low. Front yellow-brown, with the ocellar tubercle black. 
Antennse, black, the first two- joints bearing blade hairs. 
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Thorax yellow-brown, with two well-separated black me- 
dian stripes, and two* doubly-interrupted black side- 
stripes ; thoracic bristle© entirely black, very short on 
anterior half, very long* on posterior half ; scutellum 
grey, with two black marginal bristles. Abdomen dark 
red-brown or blackish, hut always with a red-brown tinge 
in places, with very short black lateral bristles ; genitalia 
dark red-brown, with very short stiff black pubescence. 
Legs with the femora black above, orange-brown below, 
the line of demarcation between the black and orange- 
brown not very distinct ; tibiae and tarsi orange-brown, 
with apices of joints black ; the posterior femora have 
white hair-like bristles below, and all femora stiff black 
apical and pre-apieal bristles above; tibiae and tarsi with 
black bristles. Wings hyalin© or tinged faintly with brown * 
the cubital fork hardly contracted, the second posterior 
cell broad, not waved, and of equal breadth throughout. 
Halteres brown. 

Female resembles the male very closely, but more 
black hairs are present in the moustache, and the abdo- 
men is produced into a long slender ovipositor. 

This species may be distinguished from E. 1 ant us, 
which it most closely resembles, by the much darker legs, 
which are orange-brown instead of pale yellow, by the 
less contrasted femora, by the red-brown colouration of 
the abdomen, and by the whitish segmentations being 
altogether confined to the hindmargins of the abdominal 
segments. From It. m i stipes it is distinguished by the 
black scutellar bristles, and black bristles of the legs, 
and from 1L brunneus by the distinctly banded abdomen, 
and by the first antennal joint being black instead of 
red. 

This species I found occurring commonly settled on 
the ground on the top of the hills at Fern Tree Gully, 
Victoria, on December 12, 1914, and I took another speci- 
men settled on a log on the 16th of the same month. 
It is not known to occur outside Victoria. 

Rhabdotoitamus latjtus, Sp . nav . 

Face pale yellow ; moustache black above, yellow 
below; thorax pale yellow-brown, with two closely-adja- 
centi dark brown median stripes, and two doubly inter- 
rupted brown side stripes; bristles of thorax black, but 
few short white posterior ones may be present ; scutellum 
with two black marginal bristles; abdomen deep black, 
with the hindmargins of segments pale yellow-brown, 
the* yellow-brown colour being carried forward on each 
H 
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side of the segments; femora deep black above, light 
yellow beneath ; tibiie light yellow, with apex black; 
wings hyaline. 

Length. Male, 11 mm. 

Hah. Fern Tree Gully and Warb niton District, Vic- 
toria. 

Male. Face pale yellow; moustache rather bushy, 
the upper half black, lower half yellow. Antenna* en- 
tirely black, the first two joints beating black hairs. 
Front pale yellow-brown, the ocellar tubercle black. 
Thorax pale yellow brown, with two closely adjacent dark 
brown median stripes and two doubly-interrupted brown 
side stripes; thoracic: bristles black, but a few short white 
posterior ones may he. present, those on the anterior 
half of medium length (distinctly longer than in R. ru.<fi- 
r? anutt), those on the posterior half very long ; scutellum 
grey, with two long black marginal bristles. Abdomen 
deep black, with the hind margins of segments, pale yellow- 
brown, the. yellow-brown colon* being carried forward 
on each side of the segments, the whole bearing long, 
slender, pale yellow liindmarginal bristles; genitalia 
black, with black and yellow pubescence. Legs with 
the femora deep black on upper surface, light yellow on 
lower surface ; tibiae light yellow with apex black; tarsi 
yellow-brown, with apices of joints black, the posterior 
pair with the second to fifth joints almost entirely black ; 
femora with long white hair-like bristles below, and 
stouter black apical and pro-apical bristles above; tibia* 
and tarsi with both black and white bristles, the white 
the. longest, but. the black predominating. Wings 
slightly tinged with grey ; the* cubital fork hardly con- 
tracted, but considerably spread out as it joints the wing- 
margin; the. second posterior cell not waved, and of 
almost equal breadth throughout. FI al teres brownish- 
yellow. 

Variation, In the type and cotype, the white 
thoracic bristles are small and inconspicuous, but. in a 
specimen from War burton district, two of the long 
thoracic bristles are also white. 

This species is .most easily identified by the colouring 
of the logs, which are predominatingly light yellow, in- 
stead of orange-brown, as in R. ruHicanm, the line of 
demarcation in the femora between this light yellow 
colour and the dark upper surface being very distinct. 
It is further distinguished from R. rmtkanm by the pale 
colour of the abdominal hindmargins being continued 
forwards on each side of the segments/ and by the long 
yellow instead of short black hindmarginal bristles, also 
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by the bristles of the tibiae and tarsi being partly yellow 
instead of altogether black. From E. mistipes it is dis- 
tinguished by the scutellar bristles being black instead 
of yellow, and from E. hrunneus by the wholly black 
antennae and the well-marked abdominal segmentations. 

Should any doubt of its position arise on account of 
a few white thoracic bristles being present, E. hiatus can 
be distinguished at once from E. volaticus , E. gram ini >, 
and E. claripes by the scutellar bristles being black in- 
stead of white or yellow. 

Of this species. I swept two males from long grass at 
Fern Tree Gully, Victoria, on December 16, 1914, and 
another male from Warburton District, Victoria, has been 
kindly sent me by Mr. Spry. The female is- at present 
unknown. 
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NEW NAMES FOR TASMANIAN MA E G IN ELL A S. 

By W. L. May. 

[Received 17th December, 1917. Issued separately 25th 
January, 1918.] 

I have to thank several friends, particularly Mr. Tomlin, 
who has made a special study of this genus, for drawing my 
attention to the fact that three of my specific names are 
preoccupied. I now propose the following names in their 
stead : — 

M. concamerata, norm mut. 

If. alhoruaculata , May, P. & P. Roy. Soc. Tas., 1910, p. 882. 
Non. M. albomaculata, Scdiliiter (voivaria) 1888. Kurzgef, 
Yerzeielm. Conch. Sum ui I., p. 28. 

M. eyliehnella, man. mut. 

31. microseopica, May, P. & P. Roy. Soc. Tas., 1910, p. 389. 
Non. 3f. microseopica , Tapparone canefri. 

M. tomliniaua, nom. mut. 

M. aurieulata , May, P. & P. Roy. Soc. Tas., 1915, p. 85. 

Non. 3f. aurieulata, Menard-de-la- Grove, 1811, Ann. Mus. 
Hist. Paris, xvii., p. 881.— Eingicula. 
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BOTANICAL NOTES. 

By L. Bodway, C.M.G.- Government Botanist, Tasmania. 

[Received 20th December, 1917. Issued separately 25th 
January, 1918.] 

In submitting the following for publication in the Papers and 
Proceedings, it is desired to add to the formal work an expression of 
thanks to the Director of the Royal Herbarium at Kew lor deter- 
mination of many or the fungi and the two lichens. It is entirely 

due to his help at a strenuous time that the descriptions have aeen 

available for this year’s volume. 

Pterostylis prcecor . Ziudb., is rather common in Tas- 
mania. Hitherto P. cuncinna, P. Br., has only been re- 
corded from near Richmond, near Be derive, and on a nill 

at Wedge Bay. In the last two places it was growing with 
P prcEco.r. and in each instance, intermixed with typical 
forms of the two, were intermediate specimens, apparently 
hybrids. Prof. A. J. Ewart considers this intermediate 
may be treated as a distinct species, and in a recent pub- 
lication of the Royal Society of Victoria, from material 
gathered in that State, named it Pferostyli s to verm a in 
honour of Mr. Tovev, of the National Herbarium of vic- 
toria, who has done excellent work in Australian botany. 

Amongst mosses : - - 

Pottia (Eu pottia) suhphyscomifrloides, Broth. In 
Proe. Linn. See., N.S.W., vol. 61, p. 582. — Very similar 
to Pottia tasmanica , Broth., on’v the nerve excurrent in a 
short stiff point and the margin less recurved. 

Port Esperance on ground. Also in Victoria. 

Probably not rare but overlooked from its small size 
and resemblance to Jftisi-ia. 

In the same paper Dr. Brotherus describes a robust 
Fmidnu gathered at Moss Vale as Fisxidens riaidiusculus. 
Broth , ??.*., and he reduces our F. leptocladia , C.J/., to a 
variety of it. It is possible all students will not follow in 
this. 

To our Hepatics may be added: — 

Flag inch il a watt sit, Sf . — Shoots simple or with few 
irregular branches, decumbent, about 1-2 cm. ' long, apex 
rather circinate. Leaves imbricate, dorsallv seciuid, del- 
toid, the dorsal margin strict, the ventral strongly am- 
pliate, apex of most leaves bifid, lobes acute, margin other- 
wise plain, base, not at all decurrent, 1 mm. Cells 21 ji. f 
trigones rather large, convex. Sterile. 

On Fagus log, Pioneer track, Blue Tier (Weymouth). 
Determined by Stepliani. 
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Very distinct from any oilier Tasmanian Plagiochiia. 

FosxomWonia dentate r, St,, f. rohiuta. — So bust, super- 
ficial, mostly dark red to almost black, 2-4 cm. long. 
Leaves crowded, imbricate broadly oblong, armed with 
few distant subulate marginal teeth, 5 ram. long*; cells 
60-90 x 40 ju. } but- very irregular in size, trigones concave. 
Sterile. 

Very much larger than the typical F. dentata, but 
agreeing otherwise in all details. 

On wet Heaths, Cradle Ml 

We are slowly adding to our list of Fungi, and many 
hundreds of forms, mostly minute species, have yet to be 
described. The following may be of unusual interest to 
students : — 

jlaraarnus equicrinis , Mu ell. — The stipe and mycelial 
strands are black, shining like horsehair and often many 
feet in length. Pileus pale, minute. 

Found occasionally in wet scrub. 

Strobilomyces pallesccm, C. et 21 . — Pileus pale tawny, 
mostly 10 cm. diameter, coarsely waited, Hymenial tubes 
yellow, long. Turning deep blue when broken. 

East Coast from Freycinet Peninsula to Wedge Bay. 

Polytaccurn microcar pum, V. et 21 . — Peridium globose 
continuous with a broad stem, usually about 6 cm. long, 
yellowish brown. Pendiola dark brown, small, angular, 
about 2 mm. diameter. Spores spherical, minutely wart- 
ed, 6-7 diameter. 

Found occasionally in sandy soil. 

Hyaterhnn gahnianum , n.K — Black, linear erumpent, 
seldom exceeding 1 mm. in length, opening by a. narrow 
slit. Asci clavate 8-spored. Spores fusiform to linear 
36 x 4-5 ju.. 6-9 septate, smooth, dark brown at maturity. 

On dead leaves of Galana psiifacornm. Hobart. 

Aulograplnun protend it m, ?/.#. — Black, oblong, eruim 
pent, on a discoloured patch about 0.5 nun. long, opening 
by a narrow slit. Asei broadly obovate, 8-spored. Spores 
hyaline, uniseptate, oblong to obovate, the upper section 
usually the larger, smooth, 14 x 6/ti. 

On leaves of Cenarriienes nitida. Trowatta. 

Aulograplnun eucalypti , C. et If. — Narrow linear, 
often branched, gregarious on discoloured spots, black 0.5- 
1 mm. long. Asci clavate 8-spored. Spores oblong, 1-3 
septate, hyaline, smooth 14 x 6 p. 

Common on fading leaves of Eucalyptus obliqua and 
allies. Also recorded from Victoria 
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Tryhllcliena biro idea. n.s. — Black, fleshy, densely cses- 
piicse, the cups distorted from mutual pressure, each 1-2 
mm. diameter. Asci chi van , S-spcred. Spores hyaline, 
smooth, uniseptate, ends subacute 17x7 long. 

On bark of PJnp’ltnehnhf^ i^ombtu-da: i<, hit. Welling- 
ton. 

X (tmaeyrlus t/ih'u*, ,v.o — A seep he re minute, 0.2-0. 5 
mm. immersed, bursting through the cuticle, warty, pale 
yellow, oblcng almost 2-lip p:-d, margin rudimentary. Asci 
clavate, spores long* slender, pale, arranged in a fascicle, 
breaking down on maturifcv into numerous glebes e articles. 
Near Pro pulls and SAVA 

On Lrpldosperma laterals. Cape "Frederick Henry. 

fhdlorla taxman lea, h.s. — Ascophcre gelatinous, orange, 
concave when young, convex when mature. pnh-r external- 
ly, sessile, smooth, 1-3 mm. diameter. Ami clavate 8- 
spored. Spores hyaline, slender, curved smooth 6-1 0 x 
2-1.5 uniseptate. 

On trunk of Dieksonia, Trcwaita. 

Phi ah a lergr/rsnh\ V P . — Very small, usually 

under 1 mm., on a slender stalk, mouth rather constricted, 
pallid. Spores elliptic 10-13 x 3-5 a. 

On dead leaves, Wedge Bay. 

Erinella a pa la, Ma«. — A minute Pezha resembling a, 
DaajsnjphG, only the spores are filiform mult is opiate, and 
placed in a fascicle in the a-scr.s. Disc pale, about u.j 
mm. diameter, shortly stalked, externally pilcse. 

On dead rushes. 

Described in Masses's Fungus Flora. 

PJiragmidium potent 111 a\ Per*. — It is very common in 
Tasmania on the leaves of both species of At cm a. 

Ph rag mid hr at mheorUcum, Sr hr., is common on Sweet- 
Briar. 

H onder sunia eucalypti, C . ef II — A spheerioid parasite 
common on Eucalypt leaves. It is responsible for the dis- 
coloration of immature leaves of Euc. global U* and Ear. 
vim l na Hi. 

lepUmphcerla cuninthyrium (Fel) i Suer . — A sphaeri arg- 
ons parasite doing much harm to our roses and raspberries. 

End agon e neglect a , n.s. — Small, mostly 3-6 mm. caa- 
meter, subglob ose, pale grooving on the surface rarely sub- 
merged, fleshy or almost waxy-floceose, peridiuni thick, 
the interior packed with spherical asci 30-50 a. diameter, 
pale green or hyaline, smooth. 

On deadwood slopes of Mt. "Wellington. 
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Endotjone is now placed in the Frotom ycetacece. The 
spherical asci do not develop spores till after a period of 
rest, possibly after liberation due to rotting. 

Endorjont av <t rail * is larger, denser, and the asci are 
much larger and apparently ehit-inous, giving the appear- 
ance of egg masses. The spore a have not been seen. It 
also appears to be always subterranean. Found occasion- 
ally in gullies. 

El a pltomyces citrinu Vltt . — Globose, subterranean, 
about 2 cm. diameter, revered with a t yellow or greenish 
mycelium incorporating sail. Cortex dark surface, thick 
white. Gleb a. fleshy. Asci globose, S-spored. Spores 
globose, greenish-black, surface minutely reticulated, 14.5 
fi. diameter. 

Close to but distinct from E. I eve ill el, Tuf. 

Wedge Bay, in sandv heaths. 

B aha mm phityxpora* Berk. — Subterranean, irregular- 
ly globose, 1-1.5 mm. diameter. Cuticle brown, closely 
tubercular. Substance fleshy, brown, marbled. Asci sub- 
globose, S-spcred. Spores elliptical, hyaline, very obtuse, 
23 x 14 M smooth. 

Under Abtitilon in garden. 

Poly porn * xchrotinin-i, n.x . — Sclerotium oblong or sub- 
globose, 2-3 cm. diameter, pure white, densely pithy or 
corky, formed of closely interwoven hyphse. Sporophore 
erect dimidiate about 2 cm. high, formed of few or many 
very irregular branches or pilei bcine on a short stalk. 
Upper surface black smooth or longitudinally striate. 
Under surface white, pores very irregular, about 0.2 mm., 
diameter dissepiments rather obtuse 

Differs from P. myHilce, C. et 1/.. in small size, black 
sporephore and very different sclerotium structure. Found 
occasionally in gravelly earth at a considerable altitude on 
Mi. Field.' 

Ctjphella pi ohom, v. — Spherical, rather convoluted, 
erect or pendulous, 4-10 mm. diameter, on a slender stalk 
2-4 mm. long: mouth small, very constricted. White, 
thin, externally delicately tomentose with very short bull- 
ate hairs. Spores hyaline, broadly oblong, 6 x 4 t u. 

On soft bark of 01 ear ia argnphylla. 

Slopes cf Mt. Wellington. 

PI/ yl la chora eallhtemoni , — Stroma black, shining, 

mostly orbicular and about 1 mm., diameter, usually many 
on discoloured spots, on both surfaces. Perithecia numer- 
ous completely immersed. Asci cylindric 8-spored. Spores 
oblong, obtuse smooth,' hyaline 18-20 x 7 u. 
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In the spring, associated with the strcrna and often 
forming minute pustules which burst irregularly through 
the epidermis, a sphseropsidial form makes its appearance. 
The spores are narrow spindle-shaped, 33 x 5-6 slightly 
curved, 3-4 septate, the central cells pale greenish, the 
terminal cells hyaline; at each end are two diverging 
bristles, though in cld material only one is usually to bo 
made out. This is probably identical with EyaJocera s 
dilopla^poTa, Cooke, recorded as occurring on leaves cf 
L epto a perm v m *copari n m . 

Chimney-pot Hill, Hob aid ; G-ordon. 

H ymenoya *ter firms, it .*. — Irregularly globose from 
1-4 cm. diameter, black. Peridium very thin; sterile base 
small to obsolete. Gleba yellow, fleshy. Canals numerous 
contorted. Spores oblong, very obtuse, brown, smooth 
6-8 x 3 pL. 

Differing from E. a! hell u* in the small spores and from 
II. Ter i spurns in the spores oblong instead of subglobose. 

Near Strahan. 

II yxteranplu m pumllnm , .»?.*. — Numerous, csespitose, 
globose, pale, 2-3 mm. diameter. Peridium thin horny. 
Gleba, gelatinous pale, transparent. Canals relatively 
large, not crowded, little convoluted. Spores smooth, 
hyaline, fusiform 12 x 4 t u. 

Differing from II. affine, ear . term is par a, by small size, 
csespitose habit, pale gleba, and broader canals. 

Wedge Bay. In sandy heath. 

II ipferanyivm hurhitr'mnum , n.s — Globose about 1-2 t 
cm. diameter. Peridium rather thick fleshy, horny when 
dry. Gleba brownish green gelatinous. ' Canals very num- 
erous, convoluted, walls thin. Spores smooth oblong, 
obtuse. 5x3 u . 

Differs from E. affine by paler gleba, more numerous 
canals with thinner walls and smaller more obtuse spores. 
Gathered at Launceston by Mr. F E. Burbury. The 
spores are very similar to* those of Eymenng aster fulvus , 
but are paler and the gelatinous gleba is, very distinct. 

Hysteranyium in flat inn , n.s. — Globose, reddish-brown, 
about *1 cm. diameter. Peridium fleshy, becoming horny 
when dry, not thick. Gleba blue-black, very gelatinous. 
Canals not crowded nor much convoluted. Spores narrow 
oblong, 12 x 4 but enclosed in an inflated coat, which is 
attenuated at the base, exceeding the spore above, but de- 
pressed in a pit at the apex. 

With a darker gleba than in H, affine it has very 
different spores. 

Mt. Wellington. 
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Gymnomyces flavm, n.s .— Snbglobose but very irregu- 
lar in shape and size, mostly about 5-10 mm. diameter, dull 
canary yellow when fresh, ochraeeous when dry. Mo 
peridium, the surface floccose and pitted with sterile con- 
tinuations of the hymcnial canals. Canals numerous, 
broad, contorted, trama fleshy, yellow, walls thin. Spores 
spherical, hyaline covered with short broad spines, 10-11 
fi, diameter. 

W edge Bay. 

Those interested in the underground fungi in this may 
refer to my paper on Hymenogashacem in the Papers and 
Proceedings, 1911. 


PULVINAUIA, N.G. 

Stroma globose, erumpent mostly 3-5 convoluted, 
woody. Peritheeia completely immersed dehiscing bv a 
minute pore. Spores linear, hyaline, smooth. 

The genus “differs from Gy/ ns pnro in habit, from 
Doth lord? a in spores, and from both in the nature of the 
stroma.’' 5 — E, M. Wakefield, Kew. 

Pulvinaria typica , n.s. — Gregarious, black, stroma 1-2 
mm. diameter. Spores 5 x 0.3 ji. 

Common on capsules and cpcrcula of Eucalyptus 
globulus . 

M esemhryanth emit m c equilateral t is very commonly at- 
tached by a Oystopvs. The oospores have not yet been 
found, but it is referred to in a note from Kew: — “Very 
near G. austro-afrkanus , Syd., but with larger conidi a,/' 

The two following Lichens have been determined, by 
the Kew authority : — 

Galickim tracheliQimn , Arch, — Thin, white, granuiose. 
Apotheeia minute, Mack, on a slender stalk about i mm. 
high. Spores sooty black, ellipsoid, 1 septate, constricted 
obtuse, sometimes continuous, 6.6 x 3.3 ^ 

On stem of dead .Riche a pond ani folia. 

Mt. Styx. 

Lichina alp ma, n.s. — Brownish -black, densely cccspi- 
tose, terete and copiously branched, gelatinous when fresh, 
brittle when dry. Apothocia terminal, globose, little 
broader than the stem about 0.3 mm. diameter; spores 
elliptic, smooth, 7-8 /z long. Alga apparently an Anahama . 

• In running water and on rocks at Cradle Mountain, 
3,500 feet, approximately. 
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27th March, 1917. 

Annual Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting was held at the Museum 
at 8 p.m. Mr. R. M. Johnston, senior vice-president, 
occupied the chair. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Johnston said: — 
“Before I call on the Secretary to read the Annual Report 
of the Council for the past rear, I propose to take this 
opportunity of discharging a very pleasant duty, which 
falls upon me as Chairman of this Animal General Meet- 
ing. I have been asked to express on behalf of this 
Society, of which Mr. Leonard Rodway is one of the most 
distinguished members, the gratification with which it 
received the announcement that his splendid contributions 
to Australian science have been recognised by His Majesty 
the* King, who has been graciously pleased to create Mr. 
Rodway a Companion of the Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. I am sure we are all most 
heartily pleased that Mr. Rodway has received this proud 
distinction, for we all know how justly it is deserved. 
'Since the days of Mr. Ronald Gunn, F.R.S., who was 
Tasmania’s most distinguished pioneer in the field of 
botanical science, there lia,s been no local worker who lias 
laboured more indefatigablv, and certainly no other one 
who has accomplished such splendid results in the work 
of systematic investigation, and in the development of 
our knowledge; of the whole range of plant life in Tas- 
mania. How varied and wide this range is may be roughly 
appreciated by a. glance at the titles of the thirty papers 
which are the contributions of Mr. Rodway to the* Papers 
and Proceedings of the- Royal Society of Tasmania between 
the years 1892 and 1916. These papers include his, sys- 
tematic descriptive , catalogue of all known species of 
Tasmanian Bryophyta (mosses and hep a tics), which, when 
published in a complete form, will be a fitting complement 
to his splendid work on “The Flora of Tasmania,” pub- 
lished in 1903 by the Government of Tasmania. Hot only 
these works, but also* his; gratuitous services to* Tasmanian 
Forestry, afford evidence' of the invaluable services 
rendered by him to* the country of his adoption during the 
last quarter of a century. Mr. Rodway, I offer you, on 
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behalf of the Society, its most grateful thanks for the 
splendid work you have done for it, and its wannest 
congratulations! on the distinguished honour that His 
Majesty has been pleased to confer upon you/’ 

Mr. Rod way thanked the Chau man for his congratu- 
lations. 

The Annual Reports were then read, viz. : — Annual 
Report of Council by the Secretary, Balance-sheet by the 
Treasurer, Report of Education Section by Mr. D ©chain - 
eux, and Report of History Section by Mr. Johnson. 

Dr. Clarke moved the adoption of the reports and 
balance-sheet. 

Mr. J. A. Johnson seconded. Carried. 

No more than the required number having been 
nominated for membership of the Council, the Chairman 
declared the following duly elected: — Dr. A. H. Clarke, 
Mr. L. Rodway, C.M.G., Mr. J. A. Johnson, M.A., Mr. 
L. Dechaineux, Mr. L. H. Lindon, M.A., Dr. J. L. 
Glasson, Professor T. T. Flynn, B.Sc., Mr. W. H. Cl, ernes., 
B.A,., B.Sc., Mr. Clive E, Lord. 

Mr. R. A. Black was appointed Auditor for the year. 

The following having been duly nominated for mem- 
bership of the Society 7 were balloted for, and declared 
elected: — Mr. 1. N. Raarnsdonk, Mr. C. H. SI ay tor,. 

Mr. N. Oldham. 

Dr.' J. L, Glasson moved that the names of members 
of the Society on active service be retained on the list of 
members until their return to Tasmania, and that their 
subscriptions be suspended for that period. Sir E Incut 
Lewis seconded. Carried. 

Lecture . 

Mr. J. W. Beattie exhibited a series of lantern views 
of the National Park, and made several suggestions as to 
nomenclature of various features. 

Mr. L. Rodway, Professor Flynn, and Hon. Henry 
Dobson took part in the discussion which followed, 

^ The Chairman thanked Mr. Beattie, on behalf of the 
Society, for his lecture. 

12th April, 1917. 

4 The Monthly General Meeting was held at the 
Museum at 8 p.m. Sir Herbert Nicholls presided. 

Lecture. 

Mr. Chas. Hedley, of the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, delivered a lecture on “The Depths of the Ocean/" 
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14th May, 1917. 

The Society met at the Museum at 8 p.m. 

Lecture. 

Mi*. L. Rodway delivered a lecture on ‘‘Forestry m 
Tasmania." 

11th June, 1917. 

The Society met at the Museum at S p.m. 

Education After the War. 

The evening took the form of a symposium on this 
subject, arranged by Mr. Decliaineux. 

Mr. J. A. Johnson introduced the subject from the 
primary school aspect. He stressed the necessity of an 
education at that stage that would lead to the development 
of bodily function as the eye and the hand, and of mental 
function, reliance, judgment, and reasoning. Success in 
industrial development will depend on the brains of those 
directing the work, and the adaptability of the workers. 
The minds of all must be open to new ideas, and the new 
ideas must come from the research departments of the 
Technical Schools and University. It is the function of 
the primary school to develop the individual powers 
without consideration of what the boy may he in after 
life. The human value of the worker must be set first : 
he is; trained to see better, to do better, to> judge and 
reason better. The foundation of such education is rooted 
in the nature of the cducand himself : the educator, 
while leaving the personality intact, must inoculate it 
with thoughts, feelings, and desires it would never other- 
wise have obtained. This idea, centuries old, is only now 
being put into practice, for there is often a very wide gap 
between theory in education and its application in prac- 
tice. What we want to aim at in industrial life is effi- 
ciency ; but we seek to make that efficiency personal 
through the universal functioning of self -activity. Self- 
activity is the very elemental law of human development, 
and is therefore at the base of all industry. The problem 
for the primary teacher is how to translate this theory 
of development into the actual life of the school. The 
pupil's initiative must be developed pari pamf- with his 
intelligence, so that he learns not only to think hut to 
plan and to purpose. Thus only can he broughjt about 
the desired correspondence between school attainment and 
subsequent skill at work. 
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Mr. S. C. Smith dealt with Secondary Education, 
making particular reference to tlxe Australian biaval 
College, Jervis Bay. 

Mr. L. Dcchainoux, in dealing with Technical Educa- 
tion, said, inter alia :' — 

If we are to have a lasting peace Germany and her 
allies will have to take a place again in the community of 
nations; neither in international politics', science, nor in- 
dustry can they he ostracised. Gennany and Austria can 
produce bettor and cheaper goods; there is nothing too 
vast for its organisation or too minute for its attention, 
and if necessary the whole country can work with skill, 
knowledge, and frugality to re-establish its economic 
supremacy, under conditions of hours of labour and pay 
not to be compared with the Australian scale of living. A 
country which, like Australia,' depends for its welfare upon 
the exportation of its raw material will always be liable 
to subjection ; the measure of leadership of a country is 
not its size, or its population, or the wealth and nature 
of its raw productions;, but its industrial strength and the 
swiftness with which it can adapt itself to new industrial 
conditions. With a high standard of living, a short work- 
ing day, a political policy which does not foster industrial 
efficiency, great natural resources, and a low output indus- 
trially Australia lias much to make- up. On the other 
side of the ledger may be put our greater vitality, initia- 
tive, independence, and the fact that after the war the 
conditions in Europe will tend towards shorter hours; of 
labour and higher pay. Australian working conditions 
will tend to create very large industries, scientifically 
managed and organised: with a very large output, where 
all waste will need to be eliminated to maintain the exist- 
ing hours of labour and pay, and yet compete, in the 
markets of the world. In other words., the greatest 
administrative and technical ability will be, required. 
With that in view the whole question of apprenticeships 
must be reopened. The system presses adversely on 
masters and boys, “Why should a boy be bound to- serve at 
a trade for which he finds he has no natural aptitude V 9 
Why should he be bound for five years, sav, if he can 
master the technicalities of his craft in three? What 
guarantee has a boy that h© will, be given a full workshop 
training? What guarantee lias the master that ho 
will get an efficient and intelligent workman ? What 
guarantee can the master have, or give, that the man is 
worth his money, and if he is not where will he drift to? 
These are questions which have not received the attention 
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they must have. When they have pressed on master or 
on man the cry has been “Technical Education”; but 
Technical Education alone, any more than workshop 
practice alone, cannot solve these deep and urgent pro- 
blems. Government, employer, educationist, scientist, 
workman must work out the details of a scheme whicli 
shall assist the production of efficient workmen, select 
those fitted by natural capacity for more responsible work 
and higher training, and see that they get it, and prevent, 
at all cost the drift downwards. 

Dr. J. L. Glasson, in dealing with University Educa- 
tion, stressed the dual nature of the function of a Univer- 
sity — teaching and research. The latter was too often 
overlooked, and even where its importance was realised 
scientific workers were often insufficiently alive to' the 
necessity of utilising their discoveries by co-operation with 
manufacturers. In the other branch of University work, 
viz., teaching, the particular needs of the University of 
Tasmania were outlined. 

In the discussion which followed Messrs. Hod wav, 
Dennis Butler, and Linden took part. 

9tii July, 1917. 

The Society met at the Museum at S p.m. 

Lecture. 

Mr. J. R. Pound, M.Sc., delivered a lecture on “The 
Electromagnetic Separatf ^ of Minerals.” 

13th August, 1917. 

The Society met at the Museum at 8 p.m. 

Papers. 

"‘Notes on Tasmanian Diptera and Description of 
New Species.” By G. H. Hardy. 

“Notes on Tasmanian Butterflies.” By G. H. Hardy, 

“Tasmanian Cicadidse.” By G. H. Hardy, 

Lecture. 

Professor T. Thomson Flynn delivered a lecture on 
“'The Fishery Resources of Tasmania.” 

10th September, 1917. 

The Society met at the Museum at 8 p.m. His 
Excellency, Sir Francis Newdegato, presided. Dr. A. H. 
Clarke welcomed Hist Excellency to the State! and to the 
Presidency of the Society. 
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Election of Members. 

The following members having been duly nominated 
and balloted for were declared elected : — Dr. E. B retting- 
ham-Moore, Eev. John Cullen, D. B. Copland, Esq., M.A. 

Lecture. 

Mr. J. H. Butters, Chief Engineer and General 
Manager Hydro-Electric Department, delivered an illus- 
trated lecture on “Hydro'-Electricity in Tasmania." 

Papers. 

“New Australian Asilidze. 17 By Arthur White. 

8th October, 3917. 

The Society met at the Museum at 8 p.m. 

Papers. 

“Tasmanian Eucalypts. 7 By L. Rodway, C.M.G. 

Lecture. 

Mr. L. Rodway delivered a lecture on “Plant Path- 
logy” 

12th November, 1917. 

The Society met at the Museum at. 8 p.m. 

Lecture. 

Mr. D. B. Copland, M.A., delivered an illustrated 
lecture on “The Distribution of Wealth. 77 
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ANNUAL .REPORT. 

In accordance with Rule 39, the Council present a 
Rep oi*t on the proceedings ot the Society during 1917. 

The Council and Officer*. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on 27th March, 
the following were elected members of the Council for the 
year: — Dr. A. H. Clarke, Messrs. W. Ii. Cl ernes, L. 
Dechaineux, Clive E. Lord, J. A. Johnson, L. IT. Linden, 
L. Rodway, Professor T. T. Flvnu, and Dr. J. L. Glasson. 

The Council at its first meeting elected the following 
officers:" — Dr. Clarke (Chairman), Dr. Glasson (lion. Sec- 
retary), Mr. Lord (Hon. Assistant Secretary), Mr. Rod way 
(Hon. Treasurer), Mr. Dechaineux (Hon. Librarian), Mr. 
R. A. Black (Hon. Auditor). 

The Council elected Dr. Clarke, Professor Flynn, 
Messrs. Clemes, Linden, Dechaineux, and Rodway to be 
trustees- of the Tasmanian Museum and Botanical. Gardens. 

Seven ordinary meetings of tlie Council were called 
during the year. The attendances of members were as 
follow: — Dr. Clarke, 6; Mr. Clemes, 4; Mr. Dechaineux, 
7; Mr. Lord, 7; Mr. Johnson, 6: Mr. Linden, 5; Mr. 
Rodway, 7; Professor Flynn, 5; Dr. Glasson, 7. 

Meeting * of the Society. 

Eight Monthly General Meetings were held in addi- 
tion to the Annual Meeting. Six papers were read during 
the session, and several lectures were delivered by mem- 
bers and visitors. 

Member*. 

During the year 6 new members were elected into 
the Society. We lost 11 members through death, resigna- 
tion, or change of residence. The. number of ordinary 
members at the end of the year was 82, life members 8, 
corresponding members 13, and honorary members 4. 

Paper* and Proceeding ft. 

The Council has ordered 650 copies of the Papers 
and Proceedings for 1917. The Parliament of Tasmania 
has again approved of a grant of £100 in aid of tne 
printing of the Society’s Journal. 
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The Council regrets that the whole of the copies, of 
cur Papers and Proceedings for 1916, forwarded to me 
Smithsonian Institution for our American exchanges, were 
lost through enemy action in May last. The Council will 
replace these as far as our stocks will allow. The, Council 
is considering the advisability of holding back all foreign 
exchanges until the end of the war. 


Library. 

During the year 300 books and pamphlets were 
received, making a total of 12,800 in the Library on 31st 
December, 1917 = 

In view of the large amount of work involved in in- 
dexing and cataloguing the Society's exchanges, the Coun- 
cil has decided to appoint a. paid officer to dot the work. 
As it is desirable to have this officer in continuous touch 
with the Library and the general business of the Society, 
Mr. Clive Lord, Assistant Curator of the Tasmanian 
Museum and Art Gallery, has been appointed to the joint 
office of Secretary and Librarian. Pules, for the use of the 
Library and the borrowing of books from it are being 
framed, and it is hoped thus to greatly improve this im- 
portant branch of the Society s work. 

Education Section . 

President of Section, J. A. Johnson, Esq., M.A. Sec- 
retary of Section, L. Dechaineux, Esq. Membership, 10. 

Six meetings of the Section were held, and the follow- 
ing paper on “English Educationists'' 1 read and discussed: 
— Mr. J. A. Johnson, “Mulcas-ter” ; Mr. S. Clemes, 
“Locke"; Mr. L. H. Lindon, “Thring”; Mr. Dechaineux, 
“Kuskin" ; Mr. S. C. Smith, “Spencer.*’ 5 




sough a credit balance of £49 Is shown. the total cost of printing the 1917 P. & P, is not include! 
rot having teen completed, tv lien accounts were balanced. The cost of completing the printing oi t 



MORTON ALLPORT MEMORIAL FUND ACCOUNT, 1917 . 
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Arthur White. 


Mr. Arthur White was born in London in 1871. He 
came to Tasmania in 1903 to engage in fruitgrowing, 
returning to England in 1908. Three years afterwards 
he came back to Tasmania, remaining till 1914. JLn 
December of last year lie contracted influenza while stay- 
ing in London, and died on 3rd January of this year. 
Such is a brief outline of the life of one who for a short 
period was a frequent contributor to the pages of Uie 
‘Tapers and Proceedings” of the Society. 

Mr. White was an enthusiastic student of geology 
and palaeontology, but entomology was his chief scientific 
interest, his work on Diptera marking him as an authority 
on the subject. It may be of interest to note that he 
contributed, by request, a paper to the Linn se an Society of 
New South Wales on ‘A Revision of the Stratiomyidse of 
Australia.” 

The study of science was Mr. White’s hobby ; ail ins 
original work was done in the spare time of a very busy 
life. His brother writes: — “'He could never devote all his 
time to science. That he did so much is, I think, amaz- 
ing, particularly as he was never a strong man. But he 
was immensely energetic and hard-working ; after a hard 
day’s work he would settle down to study his specimens 
or to take notes from some scientific work.” 

The following is a list of the articles he contributed 
to the “Papers and Proceedings” of the Royal Society: — 

1. New Australian Asilicke, 1913. 

2. The Diptcra-Brachycera of Tasmania., Pt. I., 1914. 

3. The D ip t era- Brachy cer a of Tasmania, Pt. II,, 

1915. 

4. The Diptera-Brachycera of Tasmania, Pt. IJX, 

1916. 

5. New Australian Asilidaj : with a New Classification 
of the Asilinse, 1917. 
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Abrieta aurata, 70 
Anaboena, 110 
Arisyntc, tasmanica, 68 
Appius ega, 67 
Argyuuina tasmanica, 6S 
Asiiidae, 66 

Asiiidae, Mew Australian (A. 

White), 72-103 
Asiiiriaa, 86 
Asihia. 86, 87, 88, 90 
aureus, 90 
hyagnis, 90 
Atomosia, 82 
australis. 83 
culieivora, 83 

Aulographum eucalypti, 106 
proto aciiiin, 106 

Balsamea platyspora, 10S 
Barn Bluff, Determination of 
height of (H. R.- Hutchison, 
L. F. Giblin, aud W. F. JD. 
Butler), 1-5 
Blepli aretes, 86, 88 
Bombilidac, 66 

Botanical Motes (L. Rodwav) , 
105-110 

Bracin' rrhopala , 74 
holla, 74 

rufieornis. 75, 76 
Butler (W. F. 13.), Founda- 
tion of public institutions 
for secondary education, 21- 

59 

Butler, See also Hutchison, 
Giblin, and Butler. 
Butterflies, Motes on Tas- 
manian (G. H. Hardy), 67-8 

Calicium trachelimim, 110 
Calloria tasrnaniea, 107 
Gonarrhcnes nitida, 106 
Oordistius, 86, 87 
Chrysonogon^ 72 
pallidipeimis, 72 
punctatus^ 73 
rnbidiponnis, 73 
Christ’s College, 38 et seq. 
Cicadinae, 70 

Cscadsd-as, Tasmanian (G. H. 

Hardy), 69-71 
Comptosia^ coreulum, 66 
geometrica, 66 


Crypt opogon, 76 
vernaculus. 77 
Cyphella globosa, 108 
Cyrtidae, 60 
Cyst opus, 110 

austro-africanus, 110 
Cytospora, 110 

Dasvpogoninae, 72 
Basyscyplia, 107 
Determination of the height 
of .Barn Bluff (H. R, Hut- 
chi ,i on, L. F. Giblin, and 
IV. F. 13. Butler), 1-5 
Die moiilaiia, 70 
coleoptrata, 71 
hirsutus, 69, 70, 71 
tillvardi, 69, 70 71 
turne?'i, 69 

Diptera, Motes on Tasmanian 

(G. H. Hardy), 60-66 
Dothiorella, 11 U 
Dysmaclius, S7, 91 
rudis, 86, 91 

Education, Institutions for 
secondary (\V. F. D. But- 
ler), 21-59 

Elaphomyces citriims, 108 
lsveillei, 108 
Endogone, 108 
australis, 108 
neglect a, 107 
Epicerina nigrienrnis, 61 
Kpitriptus, 86, 96 
Eras, S8 

Erinella npala, 107 
Eucalypfs, Tasmanian (L. 

Bod\vay), 10-20 
Eucalyptus globulus, 107, 110 
viminalis. 107 
Entolmus, 86 

Fissidens leptocladus. 105 
rigidiuscujar, 105 
Fo-saombroiua dentata, 106 
robust a, 106 

Foundation of public institu- 
tions for secondary educa- 
tion in Tasmania (W. F. D. 
Butler), 21-59 

Gahnia psifctacorum, 106 
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Giblin. See Hutchison, Giblin, 
and Butler. 

Glaphyropyga, 87 
Gynmomyces flavus, 110 

Hardy (G. H.), Notes on Tas- 
manian butterflies, 67-8 
Hardy (G.H.), Notes on Tas- 
manian Diptera, 60-66 
Hardy (G. H.). Tasmanian 
Cicadidae, 69-71 
Hcligmonoiu-a, 87 
Henderson ia eucalypti, 107 
Ren o m ha salts, 60 
Hesperilla cyclospila, 67 
donnysa, 67, 68 
Heteronympha cordace, 68 
philerope, 68 
High School. 57 
Hutchins School, 37 et seq. 
Hutchison (H, R.), Giblin (L. 
F.), and Butler (W. F. D.), 
Determination of the height 
of Barn Bluff, 1-5 
Hyaloceras dilophosp-ora, 109 
Hymonogaster albellus, 109 
fulvus, 109 
levisporus, 109 
Hystorium^ gahnianum. 106 
Hysterangium affine, 109 
burburianum, 109 
inflatum., 109 
pumilum, 109 

Ichneumonidae, 66 

Laphria, 84 
eoraata,. 85 
niveifacies, 66 
rufifemorata, 85 
telecles, 85 
variant, 84 
Laphrinae, 77, 80 
Launceston Church Grammar 
School, 36 

Lepidosporma later ale, 107 
Lepto spar mum scopamiru, 109 
Lejyio sph ae ria coniothy r i um , 

Lichina alpina, 110 
Lonchorhynehus , 78 

Machimus, 86, 87 
Marasmius equicrinis, 106 

Marginelfas, New names for 
Tasmanian (W, L. May), 

, • 104 

Marginalia albomaculata, 104 
aurieulata, 104 


concamerata, 104 
cylichnella, 104 
microscopic a, 104 
tomliniana, 104 
May (VV. L.), New names for 
Tasmanian Marginellas, 104 
Melampsalta abdominalis' 71 
marginata, 71 
sprota, 70, 71 
torrid a, 70, 71 

Mosembryantlieinuin aoqui- 
latorale, 110 
Metalaphria, 81 
aurifaoicis, 81, 82 
australis, 82 

Mosses common to Tasmania 
and Queensland (JA Shir- 
ley), 6-9 

Mot&singha do mi pula, 68 

Nemacyclus gilvus, 107 
Neoaratus, 87. 8S 
Neoexaireta spinigera, 63 
Ncoitamus, 86-91, 95, 96, 98, 
100 

abditus, 93 
bruimous, 100 
caliginosus, 93 
divaricatus, 93, 95 
havicinctus, 91, 92 
hvalipennis, 91, 92, 95 
lividus, 92, 93 
macula tus, 93 
mistipes, 100 
vulgatus, 91. 92 
Neolucina hobartensis. 68 • 
Ncisox-enica elia. 67, 68 
' leprea, 67 

New' Australian Asilidae (Ar- 
thur White) . 72-103 
New names for Tasmanian 
Marginellas (W. L. May), 
104 

Notes on Tasmanian butter- 
flies (G. H. Hardy), 67-8 
Notes on Tasmanian Dipt era 
and description of new spe- 
cies (G. H. Hardy), 60-66 

Odontomyia, 61 
amvru , 61, 62 
annulirm, 61 
car mat a, 61 
carinifacicvs, 61 
deewiem, 61 
hunteri, 61 
ialmenus , 61 
kirchneri, 62 
lateremaculata, 61 
m-araimlla , 61 
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opertanea, 62 
pectorali c, 61 
nice a, 61 
reciix-cieorqi'n 61 
rufifaciec > 61 
ctri eta , 62 
stvlafa , 61 
cuhdeniaia ? 61 
a/dneyemis K 62 
Or/ codes darwinii , 60 
60 

f orty- mm , 60 
if/nctva, .60 
tasmanica , 60 
Olearia argophylla', 108 
Ommatius, .86, 88, 89 
levis, 90 
' obscurus. 89 
pil&sus, 39 
Oncodes ater , 60 
basalis, 61 
f lave scens, 60 
mariner vis, 1 60 
V'urnnaeus, 60 
Oreixenica fiynni, 67. 68 
orichora, 67 

Pachygaster, 63 
Papilio maeleayanus, 68 
Pararatus, 86, 88 
Pauropsalta encaustica, 71 
nmeme, 71 

Pelecorhynchus. 63 * 
albolineatus, 64 
eristaloides, 63, 65 
fusconiger, 63 
igniculus, 63 64 
in ant anus, 63. 65 
nigripennis, 63 
Feziza, 107 

Pliialea berggrenii, 107 
Philodiuus, 88 

Phragmidium poientillae, 107 
subaorticum, 107 
Phyllacbora callistemcmi, 108 
Phyllocladus rhomboidalis, 107 
Plagiocliila wattsii, 105 
Pogonosoma, 77 
Poly sacrum microcarpum, 106 
Pol.yporus rn yllitae, 108 
sclerotiniua, 108 
Pottia subphyscomitrioides, 
105 

tasmanica, 105 
Proct acanthus, 88 
Promachus, 88 
Psaltoda moerens, 70 
Pterodontia, 60 


Pterostylis concinna, 105 
praecox. 105 
toveana, 105 
Pulvinaria 110 
typica, 110 
Pyrameis itea, 68 

Queensland, Mosses common 
to Tasmania and' (J. Sbir- 
lev), 6-9 

Rhabdotoitamus, 76. 87-89, 

91, 95 

brunneus, 97, 100. 101, 103 
claripes. 97, 98, 103 
gram inis, 96, 99, 103 
lautus, 97, 101, 103 
mistipes, 97, 100, 101, 103 
rusticanus, 97, 102 
volaticus, 96, 99, 103 
Richea pandanifolia, 110 
Rodwav (L.), Botanical notes, 
105-10 

Rodway (LA, Tasmanian 
Eucaiypts, 10-20 

Saropogon, 75 
dissimulans, 75 

Shirley (J.), Mosses common 
to Tasmania and Queens- 
land, 6-9 
Stenopogon, 78 
■elongatus, 79 
fiavipennis, 79 
nicoteles, 79 
Stilpnogast-er, 86 
Stratiomyidae, 61 
Stratiomys badius, 62 
Strobilomyces pallescens, 106 

Tabanidae, 63 

Tasmanian Cicadidae (G. EL 
Hardy), 69-71 

Tasmanian Eucalypts (L. 

Rodway), 10-20 
Teitigarcta tormentosa, 71 
Therevidae, 78 
Therubria, 80 
amaracus, 81 
pulchripes, 80 
Tibieinae, 70 
Tihicen hirmtus ^ 69 
Triblidiella biconica, 107 
Trichoitamus, 87, 89, 91, 92 
rudis, 91 

Weissia, 105 

White (Arthur), New Austra- 
lian Asilidae, 72-103 
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